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Europk  has  entered  upon  a  new  epoch 
of  troubles.  The  long  peace  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  the  First 
has  been  gradually  giving  way,  and  now 
appears  to  have  absolutely  terminated. 
The  revolutions  which  convulsed  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  1848  inaugurated  a  new  period 
of  international  conflicts  ;  and  though  the 
principle  which  animated  these  revolu¬ 
tions  was  temporarily  forced  into  abey¬ 
ance,  it  has  been  growing  in  strength, 
and  is  now  the  shaping  power,  the  for- 
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mative  cause  of  events.  The  Russian 
war  of  1854-6  next  disturbed  the  general 
tranquillity,  forcing  England,  for  a  brief 
space,  to  abandon  her  dreams  of  peace, 
and  interrupting  her  long  enjoyment  of  a 
career  of  purely  industrial  enterprise. 
The  Italian  war  of  1859  aroused  her  still 
more,  and  at  once  awoke  all  the  leading 
Powers  of  Europe  to  a  sense  of  impend¬ 
ing  dangers.  Since  then,  every  country 
has  armed.  A  well-founded  sentiment  of 
increasing  troubles  passed  like  an  electric 
shock  throughout  Europe.  Every  where, 
statesmen  and  people  alike  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  magnitude  of  the  mine  which 
underlay  the  existing  fabric  of  power  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  masked  conspir¬ 
ator  who,  ere  long,  would  put  the  match 
to  it  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  ambition. 
At  present,  the  dread  substance  of  this 
general  foreboding  —  the  realization  of 
17 
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this  ominous  fear — is  beginning  to  take 
shape  under  our  own  eyes.  The  spark  of 
war  has  been  lighted,  and  he  will  be  a 
bold  man  who  will  foretell  M-hen  it  will 
be  definitively  extinguished.  The  period 
of  convulsion  which  now  appears  to  be 
opening,  may  be  interrupted  more  than 
once  by  a  peace  which  is  but  a  truce,  but 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  will  terminate 
until  all  Europe  has  been  thrown  into  the 
crucible,  and  has  reappeared  with  a  new 
and  more  stable  form  of  territorial  power. 

Nothing  can  better  show  the  over¬ 
whelming  tendency  of  events  toward 
war  than  the  fact  that  the  very  Powers 
which  h.ave  given  the  signal  and  occasion 
for  convulsions,  are  those  which  hitherto, 
and  in  their  normal  condition,  are  most 
desirous  of  peace.  Neither  Austria  nor 
Prussia  had  any  reason  to  desire  war,  nor 
any  wish  to  engage  in  it.  They  have 
been  hurried  into  it  by  the  pressure  of 
events  which  they  would  fain  have  resist¬ 
ed,  and  which  they  still  struggle  against. 
The  whole  condition  of  Europe  has  grown 
unstable,  and  new  aspirations  are  pre¬ 
dominant,  which  the  governments  can  not 
control.  This  is  the  most  serious  aspect 
of  the  case — the  one  which  renders  almost 
desperate  any  hope  for  a  continuance,  or 
early  resumption,  of  pacific  relations 
among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  The  mo¬ 
tive  power  is  now  in  the  hands,  not  of 
governments,  but  of  peoples ;  and  noth¬ 
ing  will  suffice  to  stay  the  course  of  those 
national  passions  until  they  have  led  to 
open  conflict.  Not  till  they  have  meas¬ 
ured  their  strength,  and  found  in  the  stem 
school  of  war  what  is  attainable  and  what 
is  not — not  till  then  will  the  old  condition 
of  stable  tranquillity  return.  This  is  the 
one  spectacle  w’hich  presents  itself — a 
continent  seething  with  warring  passions 
and  aspirations,  which  threaten  to  make 
chaos  of  its  present  fabric  of  power.  Not 
less  striking  is  the  other  spectacle  which 
meets  the  observant  eye — a  monarch  sit¬ 
ting  calmly  by,  watching  the  gathering 
storm,  and  ready,  by  deliberate  prepara¬ 
tion,  to  turn  the  raging  of  the  nations  to 
his  own  advantage.  He  is  neither  on  the 
one  side  nor  on  the  other.  He  supports 
each  as  best  suits  his  purpose  for  the 
hour,  and  as  readily  abandons  it,  for  a 
like  reason,  to  support  the  other.  At 
present  he  smiles  grimly  in  his  cabinet  at 
the  Tuileries,  to  see  his  neighbors  quarrel¬ 
ing.  He  has  helped,  too,  in  his  own  dex¬ 
terous  way,  and  as  a  “  friendly  bystander,”  | 
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to  set  them  by  the  ears ;  and  he  will  take 
good  care  that  they  do  not  make  up  mat¬ 
ters  until  he  has  reaped  a  substantial  profit 
out  of  their  quarrel. 

In  this  new  period  of  war,  upon  which 
Europe  seems  to  have  entered,  the  forces 
at  work  will  in  the  main  be  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  which  have  given  rise  to 
great  wars  in  the  past.  Of  the  many 
causes  of  conflict  which  have  been  in  op¬ 
eration  in  past  times,  some  are  now,  hajv 
pily,  antiquated  and  robbed  of  their  pow¬ 
er  ;  and  all  of  them,  we  trust,  will  ere 
long  disappear  from  the  arena  of  Europe. 
In  old  times,  the  caprice  of  kings,  a  per¬ 
sonal  affront  offered  by  one  monarch  to* 
another,  frequently  led  to  hostilities,  in 
which  the  belligerent  nations  had  no  pos¬ 
sible  interest.  Dclirant  regeSy  plectuntur 
Achivi.  At  other  times,  war  has  arisen 
simply  from  a  difference  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  international  law,  without  either 
party  being  desirous  to  provoke  a  conflict 
— as  was  the  case  in  the  war  between 
England  and  America  in  1812-14.  These 
have  been  small  M-ars,  and  are  easily  ap¬ 
peased.  A  more  formidable  cause  of  in¬ 
ternational  conflict  is  the  ambition  of 
despotic  monarchs  of  great  power  and 
ability — as  exemplified  by  the  long  wars 
produced  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  I.  All  of  these  three 
causes  of  conflict  may  be  regarded  as 
accidents.  Hut  there  is  another  class  of 
wars  which  have  their  root  in  the  hearts 
and  passions  of  nations.  These  are — 
wars  of  Independence,  wars  of  Religion, 
wars  of  Nationality.  The  first  of  this 
class  may  seem  to  run  into  the  third ;  but 
in  reality  they  belong  to  different  stages 
in  the  life  of  nations,  and,  though  they 
have  some  features  in  common,  may  be 
distinguished  with  sufficient  clearness. 
Wars  of  independence  may  be  waged  by 
empires  which  include  the  most  incongru¬ 
ous  nationalities — as  Austria  under  Maria 
Theresa,  and  during  the  long  war  against 
!  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  I.;  and  they 
may  also  be  waged  by  one  section  of 
the  same  race  against  another — as  the 
wars  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies,  between  Spain  and  her  American 
colonies,  and  now  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Contests  of  nationality  are  the 
growth  of  our  own  times.  Since  the 
migration  and  intermingling  of  peoples 
which  produced  and  followed  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Western 
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Roman  Empire,  the  most  remarkable  wars 
of  Europe  have  been  the  Crusades,  with 
their  sequel  —  the  wars  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  victorious  Ottomans ;  the 
wars  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  wars  with 
the  Grande  Monarque  of  France ;  and 
again,  a  century  afterward,  with  the 
warlike  genius  and  soaring  ambition  of 
the  great  Corsican.  In  none  of  these  did 
the  principle  of  nationality  play  any  dis¬ 
tinctive  part.  It  was  hardly  even  thought 
of  as  a  distinct  power.  Kingdoms  were 
held  to  be  only  real  existences ;  nation¬ 
alities  were  of  no  account.  Kingdoms 
W’ere  extended  or  contracted,  as  the 
chances  of  war  determined ;  but  it  mat¬ 
tered  not  about  the  population  of  the 
provinces  thus  gained  or  lost.  Their 
wishes  were  never  taken  into  account. 
Nor,  to  speak  the  truth,  did  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  such  provinces,  in  these  times, 
care  much  to  which  kingdom  they  be¬ 
longed.  Even  in  1815,  when  Europe  was 
arranged  anew  on  the  basis  of  political 
expediency,  and  when  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  sliifting  to  and  fro  of  the  old 
landmarks,  not  a  voice  of  complaint,  save 
from  the  sturdy  Norwegians,  was  raised 
by  any  people  against  the  decrees  of  the 
congress. 

Nothing  is  more  common  nowadays 
than  to  hear  the  settlement  of  Europe 
made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  de¬ 
nounced  as  alike  wicked  and  absurd. 
Rut  such  a  view  of  the  matter  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  unjust.  The  ablest  heads  in  Europe 
were  there  met  in  conclave,  and  they 
made  the  best  arrangement  which  was 
possible  in  the  temper  and  circumstances 
of  the  time.  Italy  had  been  broken  into 
fragments  for  centuries ;  the  spirit  of 
nationality  was  extinct ;  and,  judging 
from  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  only 
practical  question  in  regard  to  her  north¬ 
ern  provinces,  was,  whether  they  should 
be  under  the  dominion  of  Austria  or  of 
France.  Nor  was  the  case  of  Poland 
overlooked.  It  produced  the  most  stormy 
discussions  of  any ;  England  and  Austria 
warmly  advocating  the  restoration  of 
Poland  to  her  old  independence,  while 
Russia  and  Prussia  as  strenuously  resisted 
the  proposal.  Rather  than  encounter  the 
calamities  of  another  European  war,  a 
compromise  was  effected,  by  which  a  part 
of  Poland  was  established  as  a  separate 
kingdom,  under  the  rule  of  the  czars. 
This  portion  of  the  settlement  of  1815 
was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory  even  by  the 


contracting  powers ;  but  no  better  course 
was  open  to  their  adoption.  Each  had 
fought  and  suffered ;  they  had  seen  all 
Europe  converted  into  one  vast  battle¬ 
field  ;  and  they  must  not  merely  be  ex¬ 
cused,  but  approved,  for  shrinking  from  a 
renewal  of  the  war,  and  contenting  them¬ 
selves  with  making  the  best  settlement 
which  they  found  it  in  their  power  to 
establish.  All  the  great  treaties  by  which 
peace  has  been  restored  to  Europe  have 
been  the  result  of  compromises ;  and  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  were  as  efficacious  for 
attaining  their  object — the  resettlement  of 
Europe  after  a  long  period  of  war  and 
convulsions — as  any  which  could  have 
been  framed  at  that  time. 

But  every  settlement  becomes  anti¬ 
quated  in  the  course  of  time;  and  the 
settlement  of  1815  now  shares  the  fate  of 
all  its  predecessors.  During  the  half 
century  that  has  since  elapsed,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Europe  has  wholly  changed. 
During  that  time,  the  right  of  nations  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government — 
which  was  the  animating  principle  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  as  it  had  been  of 
the  English  revolution  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  before — bas  become  widely  recog¬ 
nized  ;  it  has  been  acted  upon  since  1815, 
alike  in  F ranee,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
while  Austria  and  Prusia  have  become 
constittitional  Powers.  The  adoption  of 
this  principle,  however,  has  in  no  material 
way  affected  the  settlement  of  Vienna, 
which  related  only  to  the  territorial  limits 
of  kingdoms,  and  which  left  each  people 
to  do  as  it  pleased,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
violate  those  established  limits.  The 
principle  which  is  demolishing  the  trea¬ 
ties  oi  1815  is  not  that  of  the  revolution 
of  1789,  but  one  of  later  growth,  and  one 
of  which  France,  during  her  Revolution- 
.ary  war,  was  a  flagrant  violator.  It  is  the 
principle  of  nationality — the  right  of 
nations  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and 
unite  with  other  sections  (if  there  be  any) 
of  the  same  nationality.  The  separation 
of  Greece  from  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  and 
of  Belgium  from  Holland,  were  the  first 
movements  of  this  kind ;  and  the  latter 
of  these  events  constituted  the  first  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  territorial  settlement  effected 
by  the  treaties  of  1815.  But  it  was  not 
till  1848  that  the  new  principle  manifested 
itself  in  formidable  proportions ;  and  from 
that  hour  it  became  evident  that  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  Vienna  was  becoming  anti¬ 
quated,  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of. 
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the  times,  and  would  gradually  give  way 
before  the  action  of  the  new  power. 
Simultaneously  w'ith  the  revolutionary 
convulsions  of  1848-9,  a  member  of  the 
roscribed  Bonaparte  family  rose  to  the 
ead  of  affairs  in  France,  to  whom  the 
treaties  of  1815  were  a  hateful  memento 
of  his  uncle’s  downfall,  and  who  resolved 
to  compass  their  overthrow,  and  effect  a 
new  settlement  of  Europe,  in  which 
France  should  be  aggrandized  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  her  neighbors.  He  saw  that  the 
treaties  of  1815  were  doomed — that  they 
would  crumble  to  pieces,  whatever  efforts 
might  be  made  to  uphold  them  ;  and  his 
skill  has  consisted  simply  in  expediting 
their  decay,  and  in  turning  the  attendant 
convulsions  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  process  of  disintegration  is  so  far 
advanced,  that  he  can  now  afford  to  lower, 
if  not  wholly  throw  off,  the  mask,  and  to 
proclaim  the  nullity  of  the  hated  treaties. 
In  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  French 
chambers  on  the  5th  of  Noveml>er,  he  said 
plainly,  “The  treaties  of  1815  have  ceas-  j 
ed  to  exist.”  Simultaneously  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  each  of  the  governments  of 
Europe,  making  the  same  statement  in  a 
milder  form,  and  inviting  the  Powers  to  a 
congress,  at  which  a  new  settlement  might 
be  effected.  The  project  did  not  meet  with 
much  encouragement.  The  King  of  Italy, 
indeed,  and  one  or  two  lesser  Powers, 
accepted  the  proposal  without  reservation ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number,  including 
the  great  Powers,  made  their  acceptance 
conditional  upon  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  from  the  emperor  of  the  precise  ob¬ 
jects  for  w’hich  the  congress  w'as  to  as¬ 
semble.  When  this  explanation  was 
given,  the  British  government  at  once 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  congress,  in 
a  dispatch  which  pointed  out  very  clearly 
the  impracticability  of  the  proposal.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Powers  most'  affected 
by  the  questions  which  were  proposed  for 
discussion  would  refuse  to  take  part  in 
the  congress ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if 
it  w’ere  possible  to  bring  them  together, 
the  only  mode  of  compelling  the  minority 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  ra.ajority 
would  be  by  having  recourse  to  hostilities. 
On  these  grounds,  the  British  government 
wisely  declined  to  accept  the  emperor’s 
proposal ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  taking  this  step,  they  merely  an¬ 
ticipated  the  replies  which  would  have 
been  given  by  the  other  great  Powers. 
The  proposed  congress,  accordingly,  fell 


;  to  the  ground.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
that  so  sagacious  a  man  ns  Napoleon  III. 
really  believed  that  such  a  proposal  would 
[  be  accepted;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  make 
it.  It  was  a  triumph  for  France  to  pro¬ 
claim  aloud  that  the  treaties  of  1815 — 
mementoes  of  W atcrloo — were  at  an  end ; 
and  yet  to  do  so  as  if  the  proclamation 
were  not  a  defiance  to  the  other  powers, 
but  an  invitation  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
of  peace.  IMoreover,  the  congress  might 
have  afforded  the  means  of  forming  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  alliances,  of  obvious  advantage  to 
the  emperor.  Indeed,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  emperor’s  policy  is  never 
to  allow  himself  to  be  isolated — never  to 
engage  in  war  without  having  first  secur¬ 
ed  an  amount  of  moral  and  material  sup¬ 
port  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  attain  his 
object,  or  at  least  render  all  but  impossi¬ 
ble  a  fatal  disaster.  And  in  any  event, 
the  proposal  for  a  congress,  whether 
wholly  unsuccessful  or  not,  would  re¬ 
dound  to  his  credit  as  a  lover  of  peace, 
and  as  a  far-seeing  statesman.  Troubles 
were  coming — that  was  evident :  nor  had 
he  any  desire  that  they  should  not  come. 
But  when  they  came,  he  could  say  —  is 
he  not  already  saying  ? — “  I  warned  you 
of  this:  I  proposed  the  only  course  by 
W’hich  war  might  be  avoided  :  you  reject¬ 
ed  that  proposal — and  now  on  your  heads 
be  the  responsibility  of  all  that  may  hap¬ 
pen.” 

Any  monarch  w’ho  proclaims  that  the 
treaties  of  1815  have  ceased  to  exist  must 
either  be  a  fool — which  assuredly  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  not — or  else  he 
must  have  an  object  in  producing  the 
downfall  of  those  treaties.  The  only 
effect  of  making  such  an  announcement  in 
so  public  and  explicit  a  manner  must  be, 
to  w’eaken  the  power  of  those  treaties  still 
more.  It  was  an  encouragement  to  all 
the  governments  or  parties  in  Europe  who 
long  for  their  overthrow’,  and  it  announced 
very  plainly  to  those  parties  that  it  was 
not  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that 
they  W’ill  encounter  oj)po8ition.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  statement  itself  w’as  not  very 
far  from  the  truth.  The  treaties  nominally 
exist,  in  their  more  important  provisions  ; 
but  they  are  no  longer  operative.  Treat¬ 
ies  are  operative  only  as  long  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  Powers  are  resolved  to  uphold  them. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  Pow’ers  were  thus 
resolved;  and  any  glaring  infraction  of 
those  treaties  would  have  been  at  once 
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met  by  a  combined  movement  on  the  part  ] 
of  the  other  Powers  to  resist  it.  There  is 
no  such  community  of  sentiment  or  action 
now.  An  utter  disregard  of  treaties  pre¬ 
vails  every  where.  No  Powder  will  take  up 
arms  on  their  behalf.  No  Power  will 
come  to  the  assistance  of  a  neighbor  Avho, 
in  defiimce  of  these  treaties,  is  attacked. 
This,  as  we  have  said,  is  partly  owing  to 
the  new  and  dislocating  forces  which 
have  recently  come  into  play,  which  are 
as  perplexing  as  menacing.  Each  gov¬ 
ernment  sees  that  the  principle  of  nation¬ 
ality  must,  to  some  extent,  be  recognized ; 
and  each  is  willing  that  its  neighbor 
should  suffer  from  the  new  principle,  while 
resolved  to  oppose  it  in  its  own  territo¬ 
ries.  The  fabric  is  falling,  and  the  isolated 
action  of  the  governments,  each  bent  only 
on  securing  its  own  interests,  hastens  the 
downfall.  In  1815,  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
taught  by  bitter  experience,  saw  that  the 
only  means  of  preserving  peace  was  for 
each  to  abnegate  its  schemes  of  ambition, 
and  unite  together  to  uphold  the  settle¬ 
ment  which  had  been  made.  But  that 
settlement  has  become  so  obsolete,  and  is 
so  obviously  doomed,  that  community  of 
action  has  ceased  :  no  Power  eomes  for¬ 
ward  to  maintain  the  settlement  in  its 
entirety,  and  each  of  them  thinks  only 
how  to  save  or  aggrandize  itself  in  the 
break-up  which  is  appro.aching.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  said,  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  himself  is  a  great 
cause  of  the  existing  dissension  and  di¬ 
lemma.  But  for  the  ambitious  projects 
which  he  is  known  to  entertain,  England 
and  France  might,  at  this  moment,  be  in 
close  and  cordial  alli.ance.  The  alliance 
formed  between  the  two  Pow'ers  in  order 
to  resist  the  .ambition  of  llussiain  1854-6, 
might  be  equally  efficacious  to  solve  many 
of  the  European  difficulties  at  the  present 
hour.  But  how  can  England  ally  herself 
with  a  monarch  whose  ambition  is  now 
notorious,  and  who  never  makes  war 
without  a  secret  purpose  of  aggrandizing 
France  by  additions  of  territory?  Last 
summer,  England,  Austria,  and  France 
were  anxious  to  support  the  cause  of  Po¬ 
land  :  what  was  it  that  nullified  all  their 
efforts?  Simply  this,  that  both  England 
and  Austria  were  aware  th.at  if  they  made 
war  upon  Russia,  in  alliance  with  France, 
Napoleon  w'ould  turn  the  Avar  to  his  own 
selfish  purposes,  and  would  seize  the  Rhen¬ 
ish  provinces  of  Germany  as  a  “  compen¬ 
sation  ”  for  his  services.  The  same  truth 


was  equally  well  known  to  Russia ;  and 
hence  the  Russian  government  could  af¬ 
ford  to  disregard  the  vehement  protests 
of  the  three  powers,  knowing  that  their 
cooperation  would  inevitably  stop  short 
of  war. 

It  w.as  in  connection  with  the  Polish 
question,  .and  specially  with  a  view  to  its 
solution,  th.at  Napoleon,  in  his  speech  to 
the  chambers,  suggested  the  assembling 
of  a  congress.  The  Polish  question  had 
been  agitating  Europe  during  the  ten 
months  previous  ;  and  it  was  from  events 
in  connection  with  that  question  th.at  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  was  most  ap¬ 
prehended.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
the  elouds  of  war  gathered  in  another 
quarter.  The  long-smouldering  strife 
between  Germany  and  Denmark,  which 
had  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  a  wearisome  and  perplexing, 
but  innocuous  war  of  words,  burst  into 
flame.  The  King  of  Denmark  died,  and 
all  Germany  rose  in  excitement.  While 
the  Danish  people,  and  the  European 
Powers  generally,  tendered  their  custom¬ 
ary  congratulfitions  to  Christian  IX.,  as 
lawful  king,  in  virtue  of  the  tre.aty  of 
1 852,  the  German  powers  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  him,  and  resolved  to  occupy  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  territories  with  their  troops. 
This  excitement  and  energetic  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  startled  every 
one — our  statesmen,  apparently,  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  Neither  parliament  nor  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  this  country  had  given  any  adequate 
attention  to  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  Danish  and  German  governments ; 
and  the  first  impression  created  by  the 
.action  of  the  Germans  was,  that  they  had 
become  suddenly  insane,  and  inspired  by 
a  reckless  and  lawless  ambition  to  ag¬ 
grandize  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
a  weak  neighbor.  When  the  ease  is  ex¬ 
amined,  however,  it  appears  in  another 
light.  It  is  a  tangled  skein ;  but  this 
much  is  evident,  that  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment  had  broken  its  engagements,  and 
that  legality,  as  well  as  the  principle  of 
nationality,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Ger- 
ra.an  Powers,  but  that  those  Powers,  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  popul.ar  excitement, 
are  disposed  to  strain  both  legality  and 
nationality  too  far.  So  far  as  regards 
nationality,  the  duchies  of  Lauenburg 
and  Holstein  are  purely  German,  but  the 
population  of  Schleswig  is  only  half  Ger- 
m.an,  the  northern  half  being  Danish.  As 
regards  treaties  and  legality,  the  question 
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must  be  decided  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  of  8th  May,  1852,  and 
also  by  the  engagements  which  the  Dan¬ 
ish  governmenl  concluded  with  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  the  twelve  months  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  signing  of  that  treaty. 

The  treaty  of  London  was  framed  and 
signed  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe — 
England,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
as  well  as  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  some 
of  the  lesser  States  of  Germany.*  It  was  not 
submitted  to  the  Germanic  diet,  because 
of  the  delay  which  would  have  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  waiting  for  the  decision  of 
so  dilatory  a  body,  and  also  because  it 
was  thought  sufficient  to  obtain  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  the  governments  which  possess¬ 
ed  a  majority  of  votes  in  that  assembly. 
The  cause  which  led  to  the  framing  of  the 
treaty  was  this :  The  King  of  Denmark 
had  no  heirs  ;  and  on  his  demise,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  corajietitors  would  come  into  the 
field,  none  of  them  possessing  a  right  to 
the  throne  of  Denmark,  but  each  of  whom 
could  produce  a  claim,  more  or  less  valid, 
to  some  portion  of  the  territories  which 
form  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Thus, 
Denmark  would  be  rent  into  fragments ; 
and,  moreover,  the  claims  of  the  various 
aspirants  to  these  fragments  of  dominion 
were  so  conflicting,  that  a  war  of  succes¬ 
sion  was  inevitable.  The  object  of  the 
treaty  of  London  was  twofold:  (1),  To 
“  secure  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  mon¬ 
archy,”  which  was  declared  by  the  Powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  to  be  requisite  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power ; 
and  (2),  To  prevent  a  war  and  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Although  this  treaty 
is  likely  enough  to  be  violated  by  the 
German  Powers  in  the  sequel,  it  is  im- 

Eortant  to  observe  that,  as  yet,  there  has 
een  no  repudiation  of  it  either  by  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia,  or  by  the  diet.  The 
diet,  although  not  bound  by  the  treaty, 
which  it  never  was  asked  to  sign,  has  not 
committed  any  direct  violation  of  it.  It 
has  pronounced  no  decision  upon  the 
claim  of  Christian  IX.  to  succeed  to  the 
dominion  of  all  the  territories  included 
within  the  Danish  kingdom.  Austria  and 
Prussia  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
treaty,  but  they  decline  to  recognize  King 
Christian  until  he  has  fulfilled  the  engage- 

*  It  received  the  eanction  of  the  Danish  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  Danish  king  as  Duke  of  Schles¬ 
wig  and  Uolstein,  but  it  was  never  formally  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  local  Estates  or  native  assemblies  of 
these  duchies. 
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ments  undertaken  by  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment  in  1851-2,  and  but  for  which  (al¬ 
though  no  such  condition  is  alluded  to  in 
the  treaty)  it  is  unquestionable  that  they 
would  not  have  been  parties  to  the  treaty 
of  London.*  One  point  of  the  complexity 
of  the  Dano-German  question  is  the  fact, 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  are  bound  by 
the  treaty,  while  the  diet  is  not,  and  that, 
accordingly,  the  diet  may  advance  claims 
upon  Denmark  without  any  breach  of 
strict  legality,  which  would  be  inadmis¬ 
sible  if  advanced  by  Austria  or  Prussia. 
But  as  no  direct  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  London  has  yet  taken  place — as  the 
diet  has  not  recognized  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  to  the  duchies  of 
Holstein  and  Schleswig,  and  as  Austria 
and  Prussia  decidedly  oppose  them  ;  and 
as  the  German  Powers  disclaim,  for  the 
present,  any  intention  to  destroy  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Denmark,  which  the  treaty  of 
London  was  designed  to  secure — we  may 
now  eliminate  that  treaty  from  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Dano-German  question, 
and  proceed  to  the  other  basis  of  the 
question — the  engagements  made  by  the 
Danish  government  with  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  1851-2. 

In  1848,  as  every  one  will  remember,  a 
revolution,  on  the  principle  of  nationality, 
took  place  in  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  by 
which  the  German  population  of  these 

Erovinces  sought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ot 
►enmark,  and  to  unite  themselves  with 
the  rest  of  the  -fatherland.  The  result  of 
the  commotion  was,  that  in  1851,  both 
Holstein  and  Schleswig  were  held  by  the 
troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia ;  and  the 
engagements  of  1851-2,  which  have  since 
pla^^  so  important  a  par^  were  the  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  Austria  and  Prussia 
consented  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
the  Danish  dominions.  These  engage¬ 
ments,  unfortunately,  were  neither  so 
formal  nor  so  explicit  as  the  importance 
of  the  question  at  issue  demanded.  The 
Danish  government  at  first  endeavored  to 


•  The  contracting  parties,  it  is  said  in  the  treaty, 
“taking  into  consideration  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  as 
connected  with  the  general  interest  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  high  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  that  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  succession  to  the  whole  dominions  now 
united  under  the  ecepter  of  his  Majesty  the  Kin^ 
of  Denmark  should  devolve  upon  the  male  line,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  female,  would  be  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  integrity  of  that  mon¬ 
archy,”  etc. 
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give  to  them  only  the  character  of  a  moral 
pledge — of  a  private  understanding  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  German  I’owers.  But 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  then  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  Austria,  who  took  the  lead  in 
the  negotiations,  would  not  acquiesce  in  I 
this  course ;  and  in  his  dispatch  of  26th  I 
December,  1851,  he  drew  up  a  statement 
of  what  he  understood  to  be  the  engage¬ 
ments  which  the  Danish  government  was  I 
willing  to  undertake,  and  requested  that 
government  to  say  whether  or  not  it  ac¬ 
cepted  that  statement  as  correct.  By  a 
dispatch  dated  29th  January,  1852,  the 
Danish  government  adopted  this  version 
of  the  agreement,  and  consequently  be¬ 
came  bound  by  its  terms.  But  what  were 
its  terms  ?  ()ne  part  of  the  agreement 
was  sufficiently  explicit.  The  king  un¬ 
dertook  “not  to  incorporate,  nor  take 
any  steps  toward  incorporating,  Schles¬ 
wig  with  Denmark  proper.”  Nothing 
could  be  plainer  than  the  terms  of  this 
negative  part  of  the  obligation.*  But  j 
the  other  part  of  the  obligation — that 
which  ])re8cribed  the  course  which  the  ' 
king  was  to  adopt  for  the  government  of ' 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg — was 
not  so  precise  as  to  prevent  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  import.  The  king 


•  So  early  as  the  14th  July,  1850,  the  King  of 
Dentnark,  anxious  to  terminate  the  foreign  occupa¬ 
tion  of  his  duchies,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  German 
Powers :  “  Any  apprehension  which  might  pre¬ 
vail  ns  to  a  contemplated  incorporation  of  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark,  will,  at  any 
rate,  oe  definitely  removed  by  our  promise,  hereby 
renewed,  that  such  an  incorporation  shall  not 
take  place.”  To  this  communication,  which  was 
accompanied  by  ministerial  explanations,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  government  —  which  then,  under  Prince 
Schwartxenberg,  took  the  lead  of  Iboissia — at 
length  replied  (26th  December,  1861),  that  they 
understood  it  to  constitute  an  engagement  “  that 
neither  an  incorporation  of  the  duchy  of  Schles¬ 
wig  into  the  kingdom  shall  take  place,  nor  that 
any  steps  tending  toward  this  end  shall  be  taken.” 
This  interj)retation  of  its  views  was  accepted  by 
the  Danish  government,  which,  in  its  dispatch  of 
2t*th  January,  1852,  made  the  following  declar¬ 
ation:  “That  the  interpretation  which,  in  the 
note  of  the  imperial  cabinet  of  the  26th  De¬ 
cember,  last  year,  and  in  the  annex  to  that 
note,  has  been  given  to  the  intentions  of  his  majes¬ 
ty  as  intimated  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  as  well  in  general  as  more  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  non-incorporation  of  Schleswig  into 
the  kingdom,  is  acknowledged  by  the  king,  our 
most  gracious  master,  as  being  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views.”  At  the  same  time,'Au8tria  and 
Prussia,  acting  for  Germany,  agreed  to  ignore  the 
old,  and  not  well-founded  claim,  that  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  should  not  be  “  separated  ” — what¬ 
ever  that  might  mean. 


!  undertook  to  frame  a  general  constitution, 
j  in  which  all  parts  of  his  monarchy  were 
to  be  included,  and  in  which  they  were 
to  be  “  eqxiaUy  represented  f  or,  as  it  was 
otherwise  expressed,  “  as  members  of  a 
whole,  in  which  no  part  is  subordinate  to 
the  rest.”  The  Danes  argue  that  “  equal¬ 
ly  represented,”  means  “  fairly  represent¬ 
ed  ;”  that  there  W'as  to  be  an  equality  in 
the  principle  of  representation,  but  not 
necessarily  in  the  number  of  the  represent¬ 
atives.  They  say,  and  with  truth,  that 
it  would  be  alike  unjust  and  preposterous 
to  give  as  many  representatives  to  Lauen¬ 
burg  (for  example)  with  its  50,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  as  to  Denmark  projier,  which  has  a 
population  of  1,600,000 ;  and  that  the  only 
right  and  practicable  course  is  to  assign 
to  each  part  of  the  kingdom  a  number  of 
representatives  proportionate  to  its  pop¬ 
ulation  ;  just  as  Austria  herself  has  done 
under  her  recent  constitution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Germans  maintain  that 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  must  be  liter¬ 
ally  adhered  to,  and  that  each  of  the 
duchies  must  have  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  to  that  assigned  to  Den¬ 
mark  proiier. 

It  would  be  wearisome,  and,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  it  is  unnecessary,  to  record  in  detail  the 
various  measures  by  which  the  late  King 
of  Denmark  sought  to  fulfill  the  engage¬ 
ments  thus  contracted  in  1851-2,  nor 
the  endless  opposition  which  these  meas¬ 
ures  experienced  on  the  part  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  concerned.  A  single 
statement  will  suffice  to  show  the  insuper¬ 
able  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed. 
The  king  proposed  to  carry  out,  literally, 
the  engagement — to  give  to  each  part  of 
his  kingdom  an  equal  share  of  represent¬ 
ation  in  a  common  parliament — but  the 
Danish  parliament  resolutely  rejected  the 
jiroposed  condition,  and  voted  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  which  each  part  of  the  kingdom 
i  was  to  have  a  number  of  representatives 
in  proportion  to  its  population — according 
to  which  the  duchies  were  to  have  thirty- 
three  representatives  in  the  imperial  par¬ 
liament,  and  Denmark  proper  forty-seven. 
At  length,  after  trying  every  means  to 
give  effect  to  his  engagements,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  whatever  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Danes  was  rejected  by  the  duchies,  and 
whatever  satisfied  the  duchies  was  reject¬ 
ed  by  the  Danes,  the  king  abandoned  the 
project  as  impracticable — as  in  truth  it 
was.  He  resolved  to  make  a  settlement 
for  his  kingdom  in  the  best  form  which 
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was  practicable,  and  also  least  at  variance 
with  his  engagements.  He  gave  to  Hol¬ 
stein  a  most  liberal  constitution  for  itself, 
making  it  an  almost  independent  part  of  j 
his  dominions ;  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
l)osed  a  common  constitution  for  Schles¬ 
wig  and  Denmark  proper,  by  which  each 
should  be  represented  in  a  common  par¬ 
liament  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  i 
its  popuhation.  The  separate  constitution  j 
for  Holstein  was  promulgated  by  the  pat¬ 
ent  of  30th  March,  of  last  year ;  and  the 
common  constitution  for  Denmark  proper 
and  Schleswig,  was  just  ready  for  the 
roy.al  signature  in  November,  when  the 
king  died.  The  first  act  of  the  new  king 
was  to  sign  this  constitution ;  and  he  i 
could  not  help  doing  so,  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  lose  his  throne.  j 

The  patent  of  !March  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  November  are  the  acts  upon 
which  the  German  powers  base  their 
right  of  intervention.  The  diet  takes  up 
the  cause  of  Holstein,  which  is  a  duchy  of 
the  Germanic  confederation ;  Austria  and 
Prussia  intervene  more  especially  to  main¬ 
tain  the  rights  of  Schleswig,  as  establish¬ 
ed  in  1851-2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  right  to  intervene  in  each  case  was 
well  founded.  The  Danish  government 
has  not  fulfilled  the  engagements  which  i 
it  undertook  in  1851-2.  It  is  true,  that' 
to  carry  out  these  engagements  in  their 
literal  sense  was  impracticable ;  but,  so 
far  as  legality  is  concerned,  the  German 
powers  are  entitled  to  say :  “  That  does 
not  concern  us ;  the  Danish  government 
contracted  those  engagements,  and  it  is 
bound  to  fulfill  them.”  Lord  Kussell  takes 
the  same  view  of  the  case.  At  his  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  patent  of  March  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  he  endeavored  also  to  get 
the  Danish  king  to  re)>eal  the  constitu¬ 
tion  which  he  signed  in  November.  With 
all  our  sympathy  for  the  Danes,  we  can 
not  ignore  these  facts.  W e  can  not  but 
acknowledge  that,  in  the  main,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Powers  have  legality  on  their  side. . 
Whether  they  ought  to  have  proceeded 
to  execute  a  military  intervention  is  an¬ 
other  question ;  but  clearly  they  had 
a  right  to  do  so.  Lord  Russell  himself 
has  stated  that  the  non-fulfillment  by  Den¬ 
mark  of  the  engagements  undertaken 
iii  1851-2,  was  a  well-founded  casus  belli.  i 
On  17th  December,  his  lordship,  in  a. 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Murray,  wrote  as  follows : ! 
“A  violation  of  the  engagements  taken  , 
by  Denmark  in  1851-2  toward  Germany,  I 


is  an  ofliense  which  may  be  properly  re¬ 
sented,  and  for  which  redress  may  be 
justly  claimed.”  And  that  Denmark  had 
violated  her  engagements  as  regards 
Schleswig,  his  lordship  plainly  states  in 
his  dispatches  passim.  P’or  example,  in 
a  dispatch  to  Lord  Wodehouse,  dated 
17th  December,  he  says:  “The  funda¬ 
mental  law  for  Denmark  proper  and 
Schleswig,  which  was  sanctioned  on  the 
18th  November,  1863,  is  virtually  an  in¬ 
corporation  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark. 

.  .  .  The  new  consitution,  therefore, 
being  without  the  requisite  sanction  of 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  and  being  con¬ 
trary  to  the  engagements  of  the  crown  ot 
Denmark,  ought,  so  far  as  Schleswig  is 
concerned,  to  be  repealed.”  The  Danes, 
however,  both  government  and  people, 
refuse  to  repeal  the  constitution.  Hence 
the  invasion  of  Schleswig,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  war,  which,  we  fear, 
is  like  the  letting  out  of  waters.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  England,  and  of  the  general 
peace  of  Europe,  Mere  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  hostilities;  but  the  German 
Powers  must  consult  not  our  interests  but 
their  OMm ;  and,  considering  the  violent 
popular  excitement  in  Germany,  it  is 
liard  to  see  hoM'  they  could  have  refrained 
from  acting  as  they  did.  It  is  also  doubt¬ 
ful  whether,  if  the  German  PoM  ers  had 
refrained  from  taking  action  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  result  M’ould  have  been  better 
for  Denmark.  Free  corps  M’ould  have 
entered  the  duchies,  supported  by  the 
population,  hostilities  M’ould  have  ensued, 
and  M’hatsoever  might  have  been  the  issue 
of  the  hostilities,  the  popular  excitement 
in  Germany  M’ould  have  become  uncon¬ 
trollable,  and  an  attack  upon  Denmark 
would  have  taken  place  of  a  more  embit¬ 
tered  character,  and  with  less  regard  for 
legality,  than  that  M’hich  has  been  made. 
War  M  ould  have  ensued  in  the  one  case 
as  M'ell  as  in  the  other.  The  diet  is  not 
bound  by  the  treaty  of  London,  one  ob¬ 
ject  of  M-hich  is  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  Denmark  ;  but  Austria  and  Prussia  are 
bound  by  it,  and  still  profess  themselves 
Milling  to  resj)ect  the  integrity  of  Den¬ 
mark,  if  the  Danish  government  fulfill  the 
engagements  of  1851-2.  Whether  they 
Mill  continue  Milling  to  do  this,  or 
M’hether  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  do 
so,  after  the  occurrence  of  events  Miiich 
seem  to  be  impending,  is  another  ques¬ 
tion,  and  one  M’hich  Me  are  disposed  to 
ansM'er  emphatically  in  the  negative.  Rut 
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at  least- let  us  acknowledge  the  fact  that,  ] 
after  tw’elve  years  of  pacific  negotiations,  i 
the  Danish  government  had  not  fulhlled  ; 
the  engagements  of  1851-2,  and,  in  part, ; 
had  directly  violated  them,  and  that  the  ■ 
German  l*0M’ers  w'ere  legally  entitled  to 
intervene  in  order  to  secure  their  fulfill- ' 
nient.  The  act  of  intervention,  and  the 
ultimate  consequences  which  it  may 
produce,  are  matters  distinct  from  one 
another.  We  acknowledge  the  legality  of  j 
the  intervention,  but  we  deeply  deplore 
the  disastrous  complications  which  are 
almost  certain  to  arise  from  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  Dano- ! 
German  w-ar  as  a  question  of  treaties;! 
but  it  has  another  and  not  less  important  ^ 
aspect.  The  engagements  of  1851-2  arc  ' 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  war ;  but  what 
was  the  cause  of  these  engagements  being 
made  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
reveal  the  real  nature  of  the  present  con¬ 
flict.  Formally,  it  is  a  w-ar  arising  out  of 
treaties;  fundamentally,  it  is  a  war  of 
nationality.  It  is  needless  to  inquire  how- 
far  the  engagements  exacted  from  Den- 
mark  in  1851-2  were  justified  byprevious 
obligations.  The  revolution  in  the  duchies 
in  1848,  .and  the  hostilities  which  follow- 1 
ed  betw’ecn  Denmark  and  the  German 
Powers,  formed  a  new-  starting-point,  and 
led  to  a  new  settlement.  In  that  settle¬ 
ment  the  German  Powers  took  measures 
to  secure  the  nationality  of  the  German 
population  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
amalgamated  with  the  Danes  in’  such  a, 
way  as  to  endanger  their  nationality  or  j 
destroy  the  autonomy  of  the  ducliies. 
They  wished  to  keep  this  German  popu¬ 
lation  distinct  from  the  Danes,  in  order 
th.at,  eventually,  when  an  occasion  offered, 
these  Germans  might  be  reunited  to  the  | 
rest  of  tlie  fatherland.  This  object  was 
natural  and  legitimate  as  far  as  concerned 
Holstein  and  Laiienburg,  both  of  w-hich 
duchies,  .although  subject  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  are  members  of  the  German 
confederation,  and  their  population  con-  j 
sists  entirely  of  Germans.  Hut  the  case 
of  Schlesw’ig  is  different.  That  duchy 
never  at  any  time  belonged  to  Germany,  j 
and  its  population  is  only  half  German,  i 
On  the  principle  of  nationality,  therefore, 
Germany  can  only  advance  a  pretension  I 
to  that  duchy,  not  a  natural  right.  In  | 
exacting  from  the  Danish  government 
(in  1851-2)  the  pledge  never  to  incorpo- ! 
rate  Schleswig  with  Denmark  proper,  the  I 


German  Powers  pushed  their  claims  to  an 
extreme ;  and  though  they  insist  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  their  pledge,  we  do  not  think 
that  even  force  of  arms  will  enable  them 
to  carry  their  point.  The  motive  for  their 
insisting  upon  the  non  incorporation  of 
Schleswig  with  Denmark  proper  obvious¬ 
ly  is,  that  the  tphole  of  that  duchy  (as  well 
as  Holstein  and  Lauenburg)  may  ulti¬ 
mately  lapse  into  the  possession  of  Ger¬ 
many.  But  as  the  northern  half  of  Schles¬ 
wig  is  peopled  by  Danes,  the  annetation 
of  the  whole  province  to  Germ.any  w-ould 
be  as  inadmissible  on  the  principle  of 
nationality  as  to  annex  any  part  of  it 
would  be  a  most  flagrant  breach  of  legal¬ 
ity.  To  .all  appearsince,  Lauenburg,  Hol¬ 
stein,  and  part  of  Schleswig,  are  lost  to 
the  Danish  monarchy ;  but  the  line  of  the 
river  Schlei  and  the  Dannewerke,  the  old 
bulwark  of  the  Dane  against  the  German 
is  likely  once  more  to  become  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  these  rival,  but  not  very 
discordant  nationalities.  The  German 
Powers,  indeed,  with  spade  and  m.attock, 
may  level  that  old  bulwark  of  the  Norse- 
land,  but  they  will  not  so  easily  erase  the 
line  of  national  demark.ation  with  which 
it  nearly  coincides. 

We  ])oint  out  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  rights  involved  in  the  question,  in 
addition  to  the  legal,  not  only  because  it 
is  necessary  to  show  the  real  nature  of 
the  present  conflict,  but  also  because  we 
believe  that  these  natural  rights  will  play 
a  more  important  part  in  the  ultimate  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  question  than  the  legal 
ones.  Of  the  two  millions  and  a  half 
which  form  the  population  of  Denmark, 
fully  eight  hundred  thousand  are  Ger¬ 
mans  ;  and  a  kingdom  so  constituted  is 
ill-fitted  to  resist  the  disintegrating  eftccts 
of  the  principle  of  nationality.  If  the  war 
go  on,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  either 
side  will  be  bound  by  the  treaties  ante 
bellum.  The  power  oi  the  sword,  and  the 
force  of  natural  rights,  will  determine  the 
question ;  and  in  this  age  of  nationality, 
“  natur.al  rights ’’constitute  a  power  which 
it  is  difficult  to  override.  That  the  w-ar 
will  go  on,  we  see  every  reason  to  believe. 
The  Danes  w-ill  not  give  up  Schleswig. 
They  will  grant  a  perfect  autonomy  to 
Holstein  and  Kauenburg,  and  may  make 
up  their  minds  to  see  these  provinces  ulti¬ 
mately  fall  away  from  the  Danish  mon¬ 
archy  ;  but  they  w-ill  not  repeal  the  bond 
which  unites  Schleswig  with  Denmark 
proper.  To  do  so,  after  what  has  passed, 
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would  be  tantomount  to  handing  that 
province  also  over  to  Germany.  There¬ 
fore  they  are  right  to  refuse  to  do  so,  even 
though  the  British  government  itself  has 
urged  the  proposal.  What  more  can  they 
lose  by  continuing  the  war?  For  the 
Germans  to  attempt  to  annex  Denmark 
proper  would  be  a  folly  as  well  as  a 
crime.  Neither  has  Germany  the  least 
chance  of  being  able  to  make  such  an 
annexation.  If  she  can  annex  Schleswig, 
that  the  most  she  can  possibly  do. 
Why,  then,  should  the  Danes  consent  to 
dissever  the  union  with  Schleswig  (which, 
we  repeat,  would  now  be  equivalent  to 
handing  the  whole  province  over  to  Ger¬ 
many),  in  order  to  stop  hostilities,  when 
they  could  lose  no  more  by  a  continuance 
of  the  war,  however  unfavorable  to  them 
might  be  the  issue  ? 

But  if  the  Danes  do  not  consent  to  this 
disunion  with  Schleswig,  the  war  will  go 
on.  Hence  w’e  infer  that  it  will  go  on. 
And  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  ?  IIow 
long  will  the  general  peace  of  Eurojie 
withstand  the  strain  now  put  on  it  ?  How 
long  will  other  peoples  refrjiin  from  assert¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  n.ationality  ?  The 
German  Bowers,  it  is  true,  adhere  to  le¬ 
gality  while  acting  on  behalf  of  njvtion- 
ality.  But  there  are  other  Powers  not  so 
scrupulous,  who  are  ready  to  act  for  na¬ 
tionality  independent  of  legality.  Is  there 
not  one  power,  also,  which,  despite  its 
high  -  sounding  professions,  is  ready  to 
achieve  its  ambitious  projects  in  defiance 
alike  of  legality  and  nationality  ?  Italy 
may  covet  Venetia,  Germany  may  covet 
Holstein  and  Lauenbnrg,  on  the  principle 
of  nationality,  but  the  Rhenish  provinces 
can  not  be  seized  by  France  save  in 
direct  contravention  of  that  principle. 
And  yet,  is  not  the  policy  of  Napoleon 
simply  this — while  supporting  the  cause 
of  nationality  against  other  governments, 
to  violate  it  in  the  most  high-handed  man¬ 
ner  by  the  annexations  which  he  makes  on 
his'own  frontiers  ? 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with 
the'Dano-German  war  which  the  British 
public  must  carefully  consider.  What  is 
to  be  our  policy  in  the  troublous  times 
upon  which  Europe  has  entered?  Five 
years  ago  we  supported  the  cause  of  na¬ 
tionality  in  Italy.  Are  we  to  face  about 
now,  and  adopt  the  opposite  principle? 
If  we  approved  the  principle  of  nationality 
when  acted  upon  by  the  intriguing  and 
not  very  scrnpulous  Italians,  how  can  we 
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ignore  it  when  adopted  by  the  far  more 
honest  German  race  ?  The  Italian  war, 
as  we  have  since  learned,  was  the  result 
of  a  secret  plot ;  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  until  its  completion, 
almost  every  success  gained  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  party  was  an  infraction  of  legality — 
some  of  them  so  glaring  as  to  be  almost 
without  a  parallel.  Yet  all  parties  in  this 
country  condoned  these  infractions  of  le¬ 
gality,  and  we  believe  the  majority  heart¬ 
ily  approved  of  them.  N  ot  to  speak  of  the 
irregular  expedition  of  Garibaldi  against 
Naples,  which  our  government  could  have 
stopped  by  sending  a  single  frigate  to  the 
Straits  of  Messina  (a  course  which  the 
French  emperor  proposed,  but  w’hich  Lord 
P.almerston  rejected) ;  nor  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  and  annexation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Papal  States  by  the  Piedmontese,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  every  principle  of  international 
law ;  nor  of  our  recognition  of  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Naples  to  the  dominions  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  although  the  King  of  Naples 
was  still  fighting  for  his  crown  on  his  own 
soil — let  us  take  a  case  from  Italy  which 
is  likely  to  have  an  exact  parallel  in  the 
issue  of  this  Dano-German  war.  By  the 
terms  of  peace  concluded  at  Villafranca, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  agreed  that 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  should  be 
restored  to  their  governments.  But  these 
duchies  refused  to  return  to  their  old  alle- 

? fiance,  and  voted  their  annexation  to 
^iedmont.  In  these  circumstances  the 
British  government  sided  energetically 
with  the  duchies — asserting  for  them  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  rulers — and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  at  length  accpiies- 
ced  in  the  annexiition.  Suppose,  then,  that 
at  the  close  of  this  Dano-German  war,  the 
duchies  refuse  to  reenter  into  relationship 
with  the  Danish  crown,  and  by  a  vote,  of 
the  people  decree  their  annexation  to  the 
fatherland,  is  England  to  interfere  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  resolution  on  their  part,  and 
endeavor  to  force  the  duchies  back  into 
their  old  allegiance  ?  On  the  contrary, 
what  could  our  government  do  in  such  a 
case  but  assent  ?  Indeed,  they  are  bound 
by  their  antecedents  not  only  to  assert, 
but  to  approve. 

Since  the  principle  of  nationality  obtains 
the  hearty  support  of  this  country,  as 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Italy,  how  comes 
it  that  we  are  so  unwilling  to  recognize 
its  claims  when  advanced,  in  perfectly 
legal  form,  by  the  Germans  ?  Chiefly  be¬ 
cause  this  aspect  of  the  Dano-German 
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qneption  has  never  fairly  been  placed 
before  the  public.  The  newspapers,  in 
unwonted  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  case,  opened  full  cry  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans  ;  ^id  although  the  publication  of  the 
dispatches  has  tended  to  correct  the  first 
erroneous  impressions,  the  public  has  been 
so  inflamed  against  the  Germans  that  the 
irritation  is  not  likely  speedily  to  be  ef¬ 
faced.  It  may  hasten  a  return  to  sobriety 
to  know  that  our  irritation  against  the 
Germans  is  carefully  watched,  and  will, 
ere  long,  be  turned  to  good  account,  by 
one  who  is  as  little  a  friend  of  ours  as  of 
theirs.  Set  England  and  Germany  by  the 
ears,  and  the  Rhine  provinces  drop  into 
the  hands  of  Napoleon  like  a  ripe  pear. 
And  Belgium  will  share  the  same  fate 
whenever  the  aged  King  Leopold,  the 
good  and  wise,  is  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
“Antwerp,”  said  Napoleon  the  First,  “is 
worth  a  kingdom  to  me :  it  is  a  loaded 
pistol  held  to  the  head  of  England.”  We 
wonder  what  Englishmen  will  think  of 
themselves  a  few  years  hence,  when,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  blundering,  they  see 
this  formidable  vantage-ground  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Napoleon  the  Third  ? 

When  the  position  of  affairs  in  Europe 
is  so  troubled  and  menacing,  demanding 
so  much  vigilance  on  the  part  of  our  states¬ 
men,  and  threatening  seriously  to  affect 
the  interests  of  our  country,  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  our  relations  with 
America  should  likewise  be  extremely  em¬ 
barrassing.  Now,  as  on  former  occasions, 
the  question  of  maritime  rights  forms  the 
ground  of  quarrel  between  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  matter  the  conduct  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  exceedingly  unsatisfactory. 
A  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
views  and  conduct  of  the  ministry  within 
the  last  half  year.  The  legal  principles 
which  they  previously  announced  and  act¬ 
ed  upon,  they  now  repudiate  and  condemn : 
so  that,  if  they  are  right  now,  they  were 
manifestly  wrong  before.  Moreover,  this 
change  of  views  is  directly  traceable  to  a 
menacing  dispatch  forwarded  by  the  Am¬ 
erican  government  to  its  representative 
at  our  court,  and  the  substance  of  which 
was  communicated  by  him  to  our  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  The  communication, 
indeed,  was  not  made  officially ;  but  the 
menace  was  made- known  ;  and  the  change 
W'hich  immediately  took  place  inthe  conduct 
of  our  government  has  been  ascribed  (and 
quite  naturally)  by  the  American  minister 


himself  to  the  influence  of  the  menaces 
which  his  government  had  employed.  The 
character,  as  well  as  the  prestige^  of  the 
British  government  has  thereby  been  seri¬ 
ously  damaged.  Our  government  appears 
in  the  odious  light  of  conceding  what  is 
just  only  upon  compulsion ;  or,  as  many 
in  this  country  think,  of  violating  our 
laws  at  the  imperious  command  of  a  for¬ 
eign  power. 

The  question  thus  at  issue  between  our 
government  and  the  cabinet  of  Washing¬ 
ton  may  bo  classed  under  three  h^ads :  the 
case  of  the  Alabama ;  the  case  of  the 
steam-rams ;  and  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  American  ships  of  war  have  cap¬ 
tured  British  merchant  vessels  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  most  questionable  legality, 
'including  the  case  of  the  Saxon,  where  an 
act  of  murder  was  perpetrated  by  an 
American  officer.  It  is  admitted  that  it 
is  unlawful  for  a  neutral  power  to  permit 
a  vessel  equipped  for  war  to  proceed  from 
its  ports  as  the  property  of,  or  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with,  a  belligerent  State.  The  Alabama, 
when  it  sailed  from  our  ports,  w’as  not 
equipped  for  war :  it  could  not  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  belligerent  operations  of  any 
kind.  All  its  warlike  equipment  it  re¬ 
ceived  afterward,  and  in  a  place  entirely 
beyond  our  jurisdiction.  We  have  no  law 
by  which  the  sailing  of  such  a  vessel  could 
be  prevented.  But  it  was  asccitained, 
that  though  she  had  no  warlike  material 
on  board,  the  vesssel  had  such  prepara¬ 
tions  for  receiving  it  as  to  place  her  desti¬ 
nation  in  that  respect  beyond  doubt.  The 
solicitor- general,  in  the  discussion  on 
F'riday,  the  4th  of  March,  stated  the  case 
of  the  Alabama,  and  of  some  other  vessels 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory,  with  great  clearness  and  fairness. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Lefevre,  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  said : 

“It  was  said  that  the  government  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  escape  of  four  vessels  that  ought  not 
to  have  left  these  ports,  and  they  were  also  ac¬ 
cused  of  not  taking  means  to  repair  the  mis¬ 
chief  thus  done.  First,  with  respect  to  the 
Florida.  Before  she  left  the  shores  of  this 
country  the  government  had  no  sufficient  in¬ 
formation — no  evidence — that  she  was  destined 
for  the  Confederate  service.  She  was  detained 
at  Nassau,  and  inquiries  were  made  there  by  the 
consular  court,  which  acquitted  her.  That  might 
have  been  for  want  of  evidence,  but  in  the  face 
of  that  acquittal  the  government  could  not  de¬ 
clare  that  her  equipment  was  a  violation  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  Nor  was  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  manned  ftom 
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country.  There  were  some  few  Englishmen 
among  her  crew,  but  there  was  no  ground  for 
believing  that  the  greater  part  of  her  crew  did 
not  belong  to  the  Confederate  States.  It  was 
thereforfe  impossible  for  her  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  to  have  stopped  the  Florida,  or  to  treat 
her  now  otherwise  than  as  the  properly-com¬ 
missioned  vessel  of  a  belligerent  they  had  rec¬ 
ognized.  In  the  case  of  the  Georgia,  there 
was  no  sufficient  evidence  l)eforc  she  left  that 
she  was  intended  for  the  Confederate  States. 
The  government,  however,  had  since  receive<l 
information  that  she  •was  manned  in  a  great 
measure  from  Liverpool,  and  proceedings  had 
been  taken  against  a  firm  of  that  town  who 
were  chaigcd — he  would  not  say  whether  right¬ 
ly  or  otherwise — with  having  organized  a  sj's- 
tem  of  enlisting  men  for  the  Georgia  and  other 
vessels. 

“  The  case  of  the  Alabama  was  different 
from  those  of  the  Florida  and  the  Georgia,  and 
also  differed  from  that  of  the  Ale.vandra.  The 
Alabama  had  what  might  be  called  an  exclu¬ 
sively  warlike  equipment,  with  sockets  for  guns. 
Depositions  were  made  and  laid  before  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  that  the  Alahaina  was 
manned  at  Liverpool,  that  the  agents  of  the 
Confederate  States  at  Liverj)Ool  enliste<I  men 
for  her  as  fighting  seamen,  and  that  forty  or 
fifty  embarktsl,  some  knowing  their  destination 
and  others  being  ignorant  of  it  Now,  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  at  that  time  were  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Alabama  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  leave  Liverpool,  and  in  that  opinion  he  (the 
solicitor-general)  had  only  to  say  that  he  en¬ 
tirely  concurred  But  the  vessel  escaped,  and 
he  quite  agreed  with  his  honorable  friend  who 
spoke  last  that  her  escape  was  a  misfortune. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  a  mi.sfortune 
for  which  her  majesty’s  government  could  fairly 
be  held  responsible.  As  soon  as  the  evidence 
was  presented  to  government  it  was  laid  before 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  their  opinion  was 
given  without  delay,  and  a  telegram  was  im¬ 
mediately  sent  to  Liverpool,  directing  that  the 
vessel  should  be  stopped.  She  escaped  by  a 
ru*e,  under  pretence  that  she  was  going  on  a  trial 
trip.  Her  majesty’s  government  could  not  give 
assurance  to  other  countries  that  no  vessel 
could  possibly  escape,  or  that  our  laws  would 
not  be  evaded  All  they  were  bound  to  do  was 
to  bring  a  fair  amount  of  vigilance  to  bear  in 
onier  to  prevent  violations  or  evasions  of  the 
law.  But  if  it  turned  out  that  not  merely  the 
Alabama  had  escaped  by  a  ruse,  but  a  number 
of  other  vessels — if  several  steam-rams — and  to 
the  subject  of  the  steam-rams  he  should  not 
further  allude — had  been  permitted  to  escape 
by  similar  mean.s,  so  that  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  could  have  said  to  her  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment:  *  You  are  maintaining  not  a  real  but  a 
fraudulent  neutrality ;  you  are  conniving  at  vio¬ 
lations  of  your  laws  which  are  notorious  to 
every  body  ;  you  wont  put  your  Foreign  Enlist¬ 
ment  Act  into  effect’ — then  they  might  have 
just  ground  of  complaint  But  the  answer  to 
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all  their  complaints,  and  to  all  their  claims — 
and,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  ui>on  the 
matter,  the.se  claims  the  government  distinctly 
resisted — wa.s,  ‘  >Ve  have  fairly  and  honestly  en¬ 
forced  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  have 
done  our  best  to  preserve  our  neutrality.’ 

“  \Vith  respect  to  the  Rappahannock,  his  hon-  * 
orable  and  learned  friend  wa.s  not  correct  in  say¬ 
ing  that  she  was  fitted  out  in  one  of  her  majesty’s 
dockyards.  She  was  certainly  fitted  out  in  the 
pro.\imity  of  one  of  the  dockyards.  She  was 
bought  by  agents  of  the  Confederate  Shites, 
and  was  equippetl  at  Sheemes.s,  and  her  majes¬ 
ty’s  government  were  so  much  imposed  upon 
as  to  lend  artificers  to  equip  her.  But  he  could 
say  that  neither  her  majesty’s  government  nor 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown — so  secretly  was 
the  equipment  manage<l — had  any  infonnation 
that  the  ves.sel  was  being  fitted  out  for  the  8er\  - 
ice  of  the  Confwlerate  States  until  she  escaptsl. 

It  was,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  blame  the 
government  for  not  having  prevented  her  de¬ 
parture.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  on  board 
were  not  aware  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  enlisted,  anil  therefore  it  would  have  been 
extremely  harsh  to  have  instituted  a  jirosecu- 
tion  against  them.  But  he  regretted  to  say, 
her  majesty’s  government  had  too  much  reason 
to  supiMJ.se  that  an  officer  in  their  employment 
was  more  seriously  compromised.  They  had 
therefore  thought  it  their  duty  to  institute  a 
prosecution  against  him,  which  would  shortly 
come  before  the  Queen’s  Bench,  and  he  need 
not  say  it  would  give  her  majesty’s  government 
great  jileasure  if  that  gentleman  could  prove  his 
innocence.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  remark 
that  those  ships  should  be  treated  as  English 
vessels.  He  denie<l  that  they  were  English 
vessels.  They  were  not  officered  by  Briti.sh 
officers.  They  were  Confederate  vessels  having 
Confederate  commissions ;  and  because  some 
Englishmen  had  enlisted  in  them,  and  some 
more  might  have  been  employed  in  fitting  them 
up,  that  was  no  ground  fur  calling  them  British 
vessels.  His  honorable  and  learned  friend  had 
said,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  ought  to  pursue 
and  capture  tho.se  ships.  Capture  the  Alabama  ! 
But  they  should  catch  her  first  (“  Hear,  hear,” 
and  a  laugh.)  He  would  remind  his  honored 
and  learned  friend  that  when  a  ves.sel  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  a  recognized  Indligerent  no  inquiry 
could  be  made  into  her  previous  history.  It 
had  been  decided  in  the  American  courts  that 
a  commission  from  a  rec-ognized  l)elligerent 
obliterated  the  past  offenses  of  the  vessel. 
Therefore,  as  they  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Alabama  and  the  other  vessels  referred 
to  were  public  vessels  of  war,  commissioned 
by  a  recognized  belligerent  it  would  not  In;  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  to  pursue 
and  capture  them  on  account  of  the  original  il¬ 
legality  in  their  proceedings.  An  act  of  that 
kind  might  be  construed  as  no  less  than  art  act 
of  war.  But  secondly,  his  honorable  and  leameil 
friend  had  said,  ‘  You  ought  to  keep  them  out 
I  of  your  ports.’  No  doubt  there  was  more  to 
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be  said  for  that  Her  majesty  had  a  right  to  I 
prohibit  the  entrance  of  any  vessel  into  her  j 
ports.  But  the  same  time,  her  majesty’s 
government  thought  that  while  preserving  neu¬ 
trality  and  admitting  Federal  ves.sels  into  our 
ports,  if  Confederate  vessels,  or  even  a  limited 
number  of  them,  were  to  be  excluded,  they 
would  be  accused  of  oppressing  the  weak  and 
truckling  to  the  strong.  On  the  whole,  there-  I 
fore,  it  was  thovight  more  consistent  with  a  fair 
neutrality  to  allow  the  vessels  of  both  parties 
to  come  into  our  ports.  There  might,  however, 
be  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  those  ve.s.sels  which  woulil  ju.st- 
ify  her  majesty’s  government  in  revoking  that  j 
jiennision.  His  honorable  and  learned  friend 
next  said  that  they  ought  to  make  the  attempts  j 
to  violate  the  neutrality  of  this  country  by  using 
our  ports  for  the  building  and  ecpiipping  of  ves¬ 
sels  of  waa  the  subject  of  remonstrance  to  the 
Confederate  government  He  did  not  under-  | 
stand  his  hojiorable  and  learned  friend  to  have 
recommended  war.  On  the  contniry,  he  depre¬ 
cated  any  such  idea.  ‘  Because,’  as  he  said, 

‘  you  do  not  recognize  the  Confederates  as  an 
independent  State,  but  as  a  belligerent  merely, 
that  is  no  reason  for  allowing  them  to  pursue 
any  course  of  wrong-<loing.’  He  (the  solicitor- 
general)  agreed  with  that  opinion.  They  di<l 
not  recognize  the  Confederates  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  power,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
were  not.  They  had  recognized  them  as  bellig¬ 
erents  because  they  were  belligerents.  But 
that  was  no  re.ason  why  they  shovdd  allow 
wrong  to  be  done  to  the  neutrality  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  There  was,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
approaching  the  Confederates.  It  was  by  no 
means  so  ea.sy  to  make  communications  to  the 
Confeilerate  government  nor  was  the  difficulty 
lightened  by  their  having  expelled  our  consuls. 
But  that  was  a  matter  which  was ‘under  the 
consideration  of  the  government,  and  ho  be¬ 
lieved  steps  would  be  very  shortly  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  Confederate 
government  the  remonstrances  of  this  country, 
and  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
why  their  agents  lead  acted  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed.” 

Of  course  the  government  of  Washing¬ 
ton  may  insist  that  our  government  was 
not  so  vigilant  in  the  case  of  tlie  Alabama 
as  it  should  have  been,  or  that  our  law  is 
not  such  as  it  should  be.  lint  no  case 
can  he  made  out  in  either  of  these  direc¬ 
tions  sufficient  to  sustain  a  demand  for 
compens.ation.  If  that  demand  is  ever  to 
become  a  casrts  belli,  England,  we  doubt 
not,  will  be  well  prepared  to  meet  it. 

The  case  of  the  steam-rams  is  obviously 
different  from  that  of  the  Alabama.  The 
configuration  of  these  vessels  is  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  commence  belligerent 
operations  without  any  further  equipment. 
Very  ineffective  they  would  be  without 


cannon,  it  is  true ;  nevertheless,  they  could 
fight  after  a  fashion.  No  one  doubts  that 
it  is  unlawful  to  permit  such  vessels  to  be 
built  in  our  ports  for  the  service  of  a  bel¬ 
ligerent  power.  The  only  question  was, 
whether  or  not  they  were  being  built  for 
the  Confederate  government.  There  was 
a  very  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
supposition  that  they  were  being  built  for 
that  government.  But  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  that  effect ;  and  without  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  evidence  it  is  a  violation 
of  onr  Constitution  for  any  government 
to  confiscate  property  or  imprison  persons. 
This  was  the  answer  with  which  our 
government  met  the  demands  of  the 
American  minister  that  the  ste.am-ram8 
should  be  seized.  But  the  menacing  dis¬ 
patch  of  Mr.  Seward  sufficed  to  change 
the  tone  of  our  government  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  also.  Lord  Russell  stated  in  public 
j  that  our  laws  were  defective  and  ought 
j  to  be  altered.  Lord  Palmerston,  how- 
;  ever — who,  as  he  says  himself,  has  not 
i  forgotten  the  fate  which  attended  his 
i  Conspiracy  bill — convinced  his  colleague 
that  any  attempt  to  alter  our  laws  in  or¬ 
der  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  would  end  in  a  failure 
disastrous  to  the  ministry.  No  such  pro¬ 
posal,  therefore,  has  been  made.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  altering  our  laws,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  disregarded  them.  They  or¬ 
dered  the  steam-rams  to  be  seized  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  yet  at  this 
moment,  after  seven  months’  delay,  they 
acknowledge  that  they  have  not  obtained 
[  evidence  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  bring 
the  case  to  trial.  Wo  believe  that  an 
!  international  wrong  would  have  been 
j  committed  if  these  vessels  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  put  to  sea.  We  believe  that 
the  conduct  of  the  government  in  this 
matter  is  in  accordance  with  equity, 

'  though  not  with  law.  But  it  is  a  danger- 
:  ous  precedent.  The  government  has 
jilaced  itself  above  the  law.  And  it  is  an 
I  additional  misfortune  that  the  conduct  of 
'  the  government  has  been  so  self-contra- 
‘  dictory  as  to  give  to  this  arbitrary  meas- 
'  tire  the  appearance  of  having  been  taken 
!  out  of  deference  to  the  threats  of  the 
American  minister. 

The  third  class  of  cases  which  raise  the 
important  question  of  maritime  rights 
j  between  this  country  and  America  is  far 
I  too  numerous  to  be  dealt  with  in  detail. 

I  The  papers  on  the  subject  are  admitted 
1  by  all  parties  to  be  too  voluminous  to  be 
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submitted  to  parliament.  Only  a  few 
cases  are  to  be  so  submitted  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  some  of  these  are  still  in  course 
of  preparation.  The  principle  of  maritime 
law  w’hich  rules  this  large  class  of  cases 
is  simple  enough  ;  but  the  application  of 
the  principle  is  a  difficult  matter  in  many 
cases,  owing  to  the  modifying  circum¬ 
stances  and  conflicting  evidence  w’hich  at¬ 
tend  them.  A  ship  bonA  fide  sailing  be¬ 
tween  neutral  ports  may  carry  munitions 
of  war  w'ithout  being  liable  to  capture. 
This  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  trade  between  this  country  and 
the  port  of  Nassau,  and  also  between  this 
country  and  Matamoras,  in  Mexico,  ought 
to  be  perfectly  free  and  unafiected  by  the 
belligerent  operations  of  the  American 
States.  But  from  Matamoras  W’arlike 
stores  are  easily  conveyed  across  the 
Mexican  frontier  into  the  Confederate 
States,  and  the  port  of  Nassau  is  the 
great  rendezvous  of  vessels  which  are 
designed  to  “  run  the  blockade.”  Hence 
the  Federal  cruisers  naturally  regard  all 
trading  vessels  between  this  country  and 
these  ports  with  suspicion,  and  seek  to 
obstruct  the  trade  as  much  as  possible. 
In  their  desire  to  do  this  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  not  a  few  cases  they  have 
overstepped  legality,  and  have  seized  ves¬ 
sels  bearing  warlike  stores  simply  on  the 
moral  conviction  that  the  ulterior  object 
of  these  vessels  was  incompatible  with 
neutrality.  The  vessels  so  seized  must  be 
carried  into  port,  and  the  validity  of  the 
seizure  be  determined  by  the  American 
prize-courts.  The  decisions  of  these  courts 
may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong — and  their 
impartiality  is  not  above  suspicion ;  but 
there  is  no  act  of  statesmanship  more  full 
of  grave  responsibility  than  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  object  to  the  decision  of  the 
legally  constituted  courts  of  another 
country.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Saxon, 
w'here  a  foul  murder  was  committed  by  a 
Federal  officer,  our  government  may  be 
foiled  in  its  eftbrts  to  obtain  justice  against 
the  criminal.  The  Federal  government 
W’ill  put  him  upon  his  trial,  but,  having 
done  so,  they  will  wash  their  hands  of  the 
business.  It  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
an  American  jury  will  convict  him  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  in 
such  an  event,  the  public  of  this  country 
will  feel  a  most  justifiable  indignation. 
In  truth,  every  month  that  this  deplorable 
conflict  in  America  lasts,  the  list  of  griev¬ 
ances  between  this  country  and  the  bel- 1 
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!  ligerent  States  increases,  and  the  task  of 
settling  differences  and  preserving  peace¬ 
ful  relations  between  the  two  countries 

I  becomes  more  difficult. 

It  seems  as  if  the  present  year  is  des¬ 
tined  to  w’itness  a  tumult  of  war  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  will  require 
great  sagacity  on  the  part  of  our  states¬ 
men  to  keep  England  out  of  the  melee. 
In  Europe,  the  conflict  between  Germany 
and  Denmark  threatens  to  grow  wider, 
.and  assume  the  character  of  a  general 
war.  It.aly  has  been  arming  for  the  last 
three  months;  France  is  getting  ready 
her  iron-cl.ad  fleet ;  the  Poles  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  general  movement,  which  is  to 
include  Posen  and  Gallicia  as  well  as  the 
Russian  provinces — nay,  even  Hungary 
and  the  Danubian  provinces — in  order  to 
cooperate  with  the  expected  attack  of 
Italy  .and  France.  On  the  other  side, 
Prussia,  Austri.a,  Russia,  taking  note  of 
the  impending  danger,  are  combining 
preparations  to  resist  it.  If  the  British 
government  were  to  renew  the  Anglo- 
Freftch  .alliance,  w’ar  would  be  rendered 
inevitable,  and  a  shock  of  nations  would 
ensue  such  as  Europe  has  not  yet  witness¬ 
ed.  Whether  any  policy  on  the  part  of 
our  government  will  suffice  to  avert  a 
European  war  is  more  than  doubtful,  but 
we  feel  .assured  that  if  our  government 
make  a  new  league  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  for  (;arrying  on  hostilities,  the 
result  will  be  disastrous  to  ourselves. 
Such  a  league,  it  is  true,  may  yet  be  forced 
upon  England  by  the  pressure  of  events  ; 
but  at  best  it  will  be  an  evil  hardly  inferior 
to  that  which  it  is  designed  to  remedy. 
Were  we  to  join  with  France  in  such  a 
crusade,  we  should  soon  find  that  we  had 
no  control  over  the  movements  and  issue 
of  the  conflict ;  we  should  find  that  the 
objects  for  which  we  fought  were  wholly 
disregarded,  and  that  Napoleon  would 
not  only  turn  the  war  to  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  France,  but  would  end  it  by 
making  friends,  at  our  expense,  with  some 
of  the  very  powers  w'ith  which  we,  in 
alliance  with  him,  had  gone  to  war.  We 
profoundly  sympathize  with  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  nationality  in  Europe,  but 
we  demur  to  taking  part  in  a  war  in  which 
these  words  are  invoked  merely  as  a  cover 
for  selfish  ambition.  Wo  have  a  deep- 
rooted  and  amply  justified  distrust  of  the 
French  emperor.  In  the  event  of  war  he 
will  make  tools  (if  he  can)  of  the  Italians, 
and  leave  them  in  the  lurch.  He  may 
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fight  for  Poland,  and  ho  will  willingly 
aggrandize  her  at  the  expense  of  Germany, 
but  he  will  end  by  making  peace  with 
Russia.  And  finally,  if  he  draws  the 
sword  for  Denmark,  it  will  only  be  in 
order  that  he  may  seize  and  annex  the 
provinces  of  the  Rhine.  We  trust  that  a 
general  war  may  be  avoided,  but  we  trust 
still  more  that  England  will  not  take  part 
in  it  in  alliance  with  an  ambitious  despot, 
who  plays  fast  and  loose  with  every 
Power,  and  who,  supremely  regardful  of 
his  own  interests,  seeks  to  close  every 
war  in  a  manner  which  is  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  his  antagonists  than  to  his 
allies. 

Europe  has  entered  upon  a  transition 
period  certain  to  be  fraught  with  momen¬ 
tous  changes  ;  and  before  that  period  is 
far  advanced  we  shall  see  the  system  of 
alliances  (which  many  persons  imagine 
to  be  exploded)  arising  on  a  still  grander 
scale  than  Europe  has  witnessed.  During 
that  period,  too,  Europe  will  cast  ofl’  the 
slough  of  selfishness  which  now  deadens 
the  hearts  of  nations  and  paralyzes  the 
policy  of  governments.  Governments 
nave  duties  as  well  as  interests;  yet  of 
late  every  one  of  them  is  bent  on  shirk¬ 
ing  its  duties.  Governments,  in  shaping 
their  policy,  do  not  inquire  what  is  right, 
but  what  will  pay.  How  long,  then,  will 
the  present  system  of  established  rights 
continue  to  be  recognized  ?  Europe  is  a 
commonwealth,  where  peace  and  order 


should  be  maintained  by  the  conjoined 
action  or  balanced  influence  of  the  great 
Powers.  At  present  there  is  no  such 
restraining  force ;  no  alliances,  no  conjoin¬ 
ed  action,  no  common  watching  over  the 
ublic  weal.  The  result  of  this  will  soon 
e  apparent.  Convulsion  and  temporary 
chaos  will  break  in  upon  Europe.  The 
fabric  of  power,  which  confesses  itself 
antiquated  by  the  fact  of  its  impotency, 
is  ready  to  perish,  and  will  pass  away, 
giving  place  to  one  based  upon  the  new 
facts,  not  on  the  old  traditions.  We  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  anxiety,  but 
without  fear.  It  is  by  cycles  and  changes 
such  as  these  that  Providence  keeps  alive 
the  generous  emotions  of  mankind,  while 
carrying  on  the  work  of  material  progress. 
A  level  reach  of  material  prosperity, 
when  wealth  and  intellect  accumulate,  and 
the  nobler  passions  grow  benumbed,  is 
ever  succeeded  in  human  history  by  rapids 
of  war  and  convulsion,  in  which  higher 
and  sterner  developments  of  national  life 
are  attained,  and  selfishness  is  purged  out 
of  men’s  hearts  by  the  fires  of  suflering. 
Anxious  as  the  German  Powers  doubtless 
are  to  close  the  present  contest  before  it 
leads  to  graver  complications,  we  believe 
they  will  not  succeed.  And  the  sparks 
of  this  little  war,  ere  they  can  be  tramp¬ 
led  out,  will  in  all  probability  give  rise  to 
a  contest  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude, 
and  in  which  the  interests  of  England 
will  be  more  deeply  involved. 


DisroveRT  of  a  Subterranean  Forest  at  JIcll. 
— During  tho  excavations  now  progressing  at  the 
Victoria  Dock  extension  works,  at  Hull,  a  discov¬ 
ery  interesting  to  antiquarians  has  been  made.  In 
several  places,  at  a  depth  of  about  thirty-two  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  beneath  a  seam  of  sand  sev¬ 
eral  feet  in  thickness,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  forest,  held  almost  in  a  state  of  solu¬ 
tion.  In  one  instance  the  root  and  part  of  the 
stem  of  an  immense  oak,  about  twenty  feet  in  eir- 
cumference,  and  in  a  ^ood  state  of  preservation, 
lies  exposed,  and,  as  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  dock,  it  will  probnblj'  continue  in  its 
original  position  until  the  end  of  time.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  trunks  of  two  other  large  trees  have 
also  been  dug  up,  one  of  which  bears  the  evident 
marks  of  fire.  In  some  instances  the  wood  is 
mixed  with  clay,  and  mostly  as  black  as  ebony, 
and  when  cut  by  the  workmen’s  spades,  soon 
crumbles  into  dust  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
forest  appears  to  have  been  of  very  great  extent. 


for  at  present  no  limit  has  been  found  to  its  bound¬ 
aries.  Wherever  the  excavations  are  continued, 
the  workmen  still  discover  traces  of  its  existence. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  describe  the  geo¬ 
logical  condition  of  the  strata.  Clay  is  found  to 
about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  and  beneath 
that  the  above-mentioned  seam  of  sand,  which  is 
followed  by  a  stratum  of  sand  of  a  moister  nature, 
greatly  mixed  with  cockle  and  other  fresh-water 
shells,  and  then  comes  the  seam  containing  the 
wood,  wetter  still. 

The  Rock-cut  Temples  or  India. — Fabulous  an¬ 
tiquity  has  been  ascribed  to  the  rock-cut  temples 
and  caves  of  the  Buddhists  in  India.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  James  Prinsep  and  other  learned  Ori¬ 
entalists  have  demonstrated  that  the  very  earliest 
of  these  remains  date  from  the  second  or  third 
century  before  Christ.  The  whole  range  of  Budd¬ 
hist  architecture  does  not  cover  more  than  about 
thirteen  centuries. 
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It  is  many  years  ago,  probably  about 
the  date  of  your  birth,  my  average  read¬ 
er,  that  I  learned  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
you.  At  that  time  there  stood  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Ireland  a  building 
known  as  Kyarlin  Castle.  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  very  ancient ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  had  been  built  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  I  had  com¬ 
menced  that  pursuit,  the  taste  for  which 
remains  with  me  to  this  day — namely, 
the  search  after  antiquities  capable  of 
throwing  light  on  the  early  history  and 
customs  of  our  ancestors.  It  happened, 
that  while  I  was  talking  with  a  man  who 
had  been  collecting  kelp  on  the  beach,  he 
pulled  out  a  piece  of  greenish -looking 
metal.  To  a  man  who  regarded  it  with 
an  uneducated  eye,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  appearance  of  it  to  give  it  any  value ; 
but  I  saw  at  once  it  was  an  axe  of  the 
bronze  period.  Finding  he  had  picked  it 
up  on  the  shore,  I  spent  as  much  of  my 
time  as  I  could  spare  for  some  weeks 
afterward  in  making  search  beneath  the 
cliffs  for  other  relics  of  a  similar  kind.  I 
was  one  day  so  absorbed  in  studying  the 
appearance  of  certain  stones  that  lay  on 
the  beach,  and  which,  for  reasons  I  will 
not  go  into  now,  I  thought  were  the  re¬ 
mains  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Celtic  edifices  that  have  been  discovered, 
that  I  did  not  notice  how  high  the  tide 
had  risen,  till  it  came  washing  among  the 
stones  I  was  examining.  I  looked  round 
quickly,  and  saw,  with  a  very  uncomfort¬ 
able  sensation,  that  the  sea  already  reach¬ 
ed  the  cliffs  I  had  passed.  To  escape 
that  way  before  the  tide  would  carry  me 
off  my  legs,  and  beat  me  against  the 
rocks,  was,  I  knew,  impossible.  Hope 
lay  in  going  onward,  and  finding  an 
ojiening  in  the  cliffs  bpfore  the  tide  had  I 
risen  mnch  higher.  I  stumbled  along  as 
fast  as  I  could  go,  over  the  slippery  sea- 
w'eed ;  but  the  sea  was  surging  and  foam¬ 
ing  against  the  rocks  so  strongly  that  I 
found  it  difficult  to  make  any  progress  at 
all.  Looking  ahead,  I  could  see  no  sign 


of  a  break  in  the  cliffs,  and  I  w'as  about  to 
resign  myself  to  death,  when  I  arrived 
opposite  a  cave  which  seemed  to  have 
been  worn  by  the  waves  during  storms. 
Looking  into  this  little  cave,  I  observed 
that  the  line  of  sea-weed  on  the  fragments 
of  rock  indicated  that  during  ordinary 
tides  it  was  not  filled  by  the  sea.  To  go 
forward  seemed  certain  death,  to  remain 
here  gave  at  least  a  hope  of  escape. 
Hastily  deciding  in  favor  of  the  cave,  I 
entered,  and  to  shield  myself  from  the 
surf  as  much  as  possible,  immediately 
began  piling  up  the  pieces  of  rock  and  sea¬ 
weed  so  as  to  make  as  effectual  a  barrier 
as  was  in  my  power  between  me  and  it. 
After  enduring  a  long  period  of  painful 
suspense,  I  saw  with  fervent  thankfulness 
the  setting  in  of  the  ebb.  I  was  calcu¬ 
lating  the  chances  of  my  being  able  to 
reach  a  certain  point  in  the  cliffs  by  which 
I  might  ascend  from  the  beach  before  it 
became  dark,  when  I  was  suddenly  start¬ 
led  by  hearing  a  voice,  which  seemed  to 
be  at  my  elbow,  say :  “  Here  is  another 
blanket  for  you.  It  is  more  than  you  de¬ 
serve  ;  but  I  will  not  deny  you  any  phys¬ 
ical  comfort  I  permit  myself  to  enjoy.” 

A  weaker  voice,  but  also  that  of  a  fe¬ 
male  replied:  “Oh,  my  lady,  let  me  but 
see  the  blessed  sunlight  again,  and  I  will 
not  care  for  clothes  or  food.  Think  of 
the  years  I  have  suffered  in  this  dark 
place.” 

To  which  the  first  speaker  answered  in 
a  passionate  tone  :  “  And  what  have  your 
sufferings  been  compared  to  mine  ?  HaVo 
I  any  hope  of  escape  from  mine,  you 
wretched  woman  ?  Xay,  does  not  every 
day  that  adds  to  my  weakness  increase 
the  pains  I  suffer,  by  making  me  feel  more 
acutely  the  want  of  sympathy  of  which  I 
I  have  been  deprived  through  you  ?” 

The  dull  sound  of  a  closing  door,  and  a 
low  moaning  which  followed,  was  all  that 
I  heard  afterward.  To  find  w'ords  which 
could  give  you  any  idea  of  my  utter  as¬ 
tonishment,  is  impossible.  Though  dark, 
the  cavity  was  so  small  at  the  upper  end 
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that  I  conld  satisfy  myself  by  feelinjj,  j  question  ;  and  putting  my  head  close  to 
almost  without  stirring  from  the  spot  I  the  loose  stones  at  tlie  spot  from  whence 
W’hereon  I  was  seated,  that  there  was  no  I  the  voices  seemed  to  issue,  I  asked :  “  Is 
opening  from  it,  and  certainly  that  no  [  there  any  body  shut  up  in  there  ?” 
other  person  was  present  in  it  besides  my-  j  A  low  cry  followed,  and  a  woman  said  : 
self.  After  much  reflection,  the  truth  be- 1  “  Oh,  do,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  let  me  out !” 
gan  to  daM’n  upon  my  mind ;  the  only  |  There  was  an  expression  of  such  eager 
building  along  that  part  of  the  coast '  entreaty  in  the  voice,  that,  joined  to  what 
W'hich  lay  close  to  the  edge  of  the  clitf  I  had  heard  the  day  before,  decided  me 
was  Kyarlin  Castle,  and  that  the  voices  i  on  assisting  her  to  escape,  and  thus  giving 
came  from  inmates  of  that  building,  I  her  a  chance  of  appealing  to  the  law  for 
was  the  more  induced  to  believe  by  the  protection,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  com- 
W’ords  “  my  lady,”  which,  though  they  i  pelling  those  who  had  imprisoned  her  here 
did  not  imply  that  the  person  addressed  |  to  continue  her  punishment  in  a  legal 
bore  that  title,  yet  showed  she  was  a  per-  j  manner,  if  there  were  any  just  ground 
son  of  some  distinction.  Of  course,  you  ;  for  inflicting  it.  After  a  few  more  ques- 
think  I  at  once  opened  a  conversation  i  tions,  I  told  her  I  would  come  back  at  the 
with  the  person  imprisoned ;  but  I  did  '  ebb  of  the  tide  that  evening  and  release 
nothing  of  the  kind.  At  that  time,  every  j  her.  The  operation  was  not  a  difficult 
family  of  the  least  inflhence  living  in  the  j  one.  The  removal  of  some  loose  stones 
remoter  parts  of  Ireland  had  individuals  '  made  an  opening  into  a  cell  on  a  level 
hanging  about  them  capable  of  any  act  of  i  with  the  beach,  and  through  this  I  drag- 
violence  on  the  slightest  intimation  from  i  ged  her.  The  night  was  dark  enough  to 
any  member  of  the  family,  or  even  from  a  j  make  walking  along  the  shore  difficult ; 
confidential  servant,  that  it  would  be  but  it  screened  us  from  observation,  if 
agreeable  to  them.  In  ray  case,  caution  any  one  happened  to  be  abroad  in  the 
was  especially  necessary,  as  I  was  the  ‘  neighborhood  of  the  road  we  were  obliged 
minister  of  the  small  proportion  of  the  '  to  follow  to  get  to  my  cottage,  which  M’as 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district '  the  only  place  to  which  I  could  take  her. 
who  professed  Protestantism,  and  was  Here  I  gave  her  in  charge  to  Esther,  the 
therefore  more  than  usually  obnoxious  to  ‘  old  woman  who  waited  upon  me.  I  fol- 
those  who  adhered  to  the  creed  I  consider-  lowed  them  into  the  kitchen  ;  but  though 
ed  it  my  duty  to  do  my  utmost  to  sup-  j  there  was  no  light  there  beyond  that  given 
plant.  Moreover,  I  did  not  know  how  far  by  a  tallow-candle  and  the  turf  fire,  the 
I  might  be  acting  rightly  in  aiding  the  j  stranger  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
escape  of  the  imprisoned  woman.  For  j  from  inability  to  endure  the  pain  it  caused, 
the  present,  therefore,  I  determined  on  I  She  was  a  woman  in  appearance  about 
doing  nothing ;  and  crept  as  quietly  as  j  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  complexion  so 
possible  out  of  the  cavity,  and  walked  j  intensely  white,  that  I  was  reminded  of 
home.  The  next  day  I  returned  in  the  i  Lot’s  wife  after  her  conversion  into  salt, 
same  direction ;  and  when  I  reached  the  i  I  asked  no  questions  that  evening,  and 
castle,  I  stooped  down,  and  pretended  to  i  what  I  subsequently  learned  from  her  was 
pick  up  a  stone,  which  I  threw  down  on  i  confirmed  by  Mrs.  Moyrick  of  Kyarlin 
the  beach  ;  but  the  stone  I  threw  down  I '  Castle,  upon  whom  I  considered  it  my 
had  painted  before  I  left  home,  so  that  1 1  duty  to  call  with  the  aim  of  inducing  her 
should  distinguish  it  readily  among  those  j  to  make  some  provision  for  the  poor  vic- 
which  lay  on  the  shore^  From  this  place  i  tim  of  her  passion.  From  other  sources 
I  walked  slowly  on  till  I  reached  the  cleft  j  too,  and  at  different  periods,  I  heard 
by  which  I  had  ascended  the  previous  i  other  matters  relating  to  the  case,  which 
evening,  down  which  I  scrambled  to  the  enables  me  to  give  the  following  narra- 
beach,  and  turned  back  to  the  cave.  Close  tive  in  a  connected  form  : 
to  the  entrance  I  found  the  colored  stone,  Catherine  Mostyn  was  the  daughter  of 
which  confirmed  my  conjecture  that  the  a  man  who  had  succeeded  to  a  largo  but 
excavation  adjoined  an  apartment  in  Kyar-  encumbered  estate,  and  by  a  continuance 
lin  Castle.  I  went  in  with  as  little  noise  of  the  same  careless  extravagance  which 
as  possible,  as  it  was  now  low  water,  and  1  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  from  his 
there  was  no  sound  to  drown  any  I  might  j  youth  upward,  he  had,  by  the  time  his 
chance  to  make.  I  listened,  but  all  was  i  daughter  had  completed  her  seventeenth 
silent.  At  last  I  determined  to  risk  a  1  year,  reduced  himself  to  a  condition  in 
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which  he  was  scarcely  any  thing  better 
than  the  steward  of  the  estate  nominally 
his  own.  Just  about  this  time,  Henry 
Meyrick  returned  from  St.  Omer,  where 
he  had  been  for  several  years  living  with 
a  priest,  who  had  been  his  instructor  from 
his  youth.  His  age  was  then  twenty-two, 
and  having  neither  father  nor  mother,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  not  long  re¬ 
main  at  Kyarlin  Castle,  especially  as  the 
man  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  exec¬ 
utors  to  manage  the  estate  attached  to  it 
had  proved  himself  both  honest  and  able. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  Mostyn, 
as  one  of  his  nearest  neighbors,  and  who 
had  known  him  before  he  had  been  sent 
to  F ranee,  called  on  him,  and  invited  him 
to  his  house.  Here,  of  course,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Kate  Mostyn.  She  was 
remarkable  for  her  exceeding  loveliness, 
which  was  almost  equaled  by  her  pride,  i 
and  the  cold  severity,  almost  sternness  of  j 
her  manner.  Much  of  this  latter  may 
have  been  engendered  by  poverty,  acting 
on  a  naturally  proud  and  haughty  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  continual  discontent  arising 
out  of  a  comparison  of  her  actual  condi¬ 
tion  with  what  it  might  have  been.  Henry 
Meyrick  soon  became  so  deeply  attached 
to  her,  that  nobody  was  surprised  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  day  had  been 
fixed  for  their  marriage.  When  this  event 
took  place,  they  went  abroad  for  a  few 
months,  Mrs.  Meyrick  having  never  been 
out  of  Ireland  previously.  They  had  not 
long  returned  to  Kyarlin  Castle,  before  it 
w'as  a  matter  of  common  talk  that  he  saw 
only  with  her  eyes.  Childishly  fond  as 
Mr.  Meyrick  was  of  his  wife  and  submis¬ 
sive  as  this  led  him  to  be  to  all  her  whims 
and  fancies,  he  was  not  altogether  without 
firmness  of  character  in  his  dealings  with 
men  ;  and  if  he  had  remained  a  free  man 
three  or  four  years  after  his  separation 
from  his  tutor,  instead  of  falling  in  love 
immediately,  and  marrying  shortly  after 
ward,  he  might  have  acquired  experience, 
which  would  have  prevented  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  evils  which  wrecked  his  own 
and  his  wife’s  happiness,  and  cruelly  in¬ 
jured  one  I  firmly  believe  to  have  been  an 
innocent  victim. 

Mrs.  Meyrick  was  devotedly  attached 
to  her  husband,  but  she  was  exacting  in 
the  extreme  in  the  testimonies  of  his  af¬ 
fection,  and  jealous  of  every  woman  to 
whom  he  paid  the  slightest  attention. 
Her  attendant  was  about  the  same  age  as 
herself,  an  Englishwoman  she  had  engag- 
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ed  in  London  on  her  way  to  the  continent. 
This  girl  being  of  lively  and  engaging 
manners,  and  very  pretty,  was  a  great 
favorite  with  her  mistress,  and  for  this 
reason  probably  w'as  treated  by  her  mas¬ 
ter  M’ith  a  degree  of  familiarity  not  very 
surprising,  considering  their  youth,  and 
the  extent  to  which  circumstances  had 
compelled  all  three  of  them  to  associate 
during  their  journey  on  the  continent.  In¬ 
timacies  of  such  a  kind  are  always  dan¬ 
gerous,  even  if  only  from  misconstruction ; 
and  it  was  exemplified  in  Uiis  instance. 
Mrs.  Meyrick  had  sent  her  maid  to  her 
husband’s  study  for  a  book  she  wanted ; 
but  directly  after  the  girl  had  left  her 
room,  she  changed  her  mind,  and  decided 
on  reading  some  other.  Going  to  the 
study,  she  opened  the  door,  and  was 
about  to  enter.  Meyrick  was  there  and 
the  girl;  but  what  it  was  which  m^de 
Catherine  close  the  door  again,  and  turn 
away  with  a  face  so  deadly  pale,  she 
never  told  any  body,  I  believe,  unless  it 
might  have  been  her  spiritual  adviser. 
She  w’ent  back  to  her  room,  and  locked 
herself  in,  and  when  her  husband  came 
to  her,  she  would  neither  open  it  nor  an¬ 
swer  liim.  Finding  she  remained  obsti¬ 
nately  silent,  he  left  the  castle,  and  did 
not  return  tliat  night,  perhaps  thinking 
he  would  thus  bring  her  to  hear  reason.  It 
strongly  favors  the  opinion  that  Mrs.  Mey¬ 
rick  was  hasty  in  her  conclusions,  since 
her  maid  did  not  show  any  reluctance  to 
go  to  her  mistress  w’hen  she  rang  her 
bell,  who,  however,  refused  to  allow  her 
to  enter  the  room,  and  rang  again  for  an¬ 
other  servant.  That  night,  Jane  Wilmot, 
her  maid,  disappeared. 

The  day  was  still  young  when  Henry 
Meyrick  returned  to  the  castle,  after  a 
night  spent  on  the  sea-shore.  He  was 
almost  as  white  as  his  wife  was  when  she 
turned  away  from  his  study-door  the  pre¬ 
vious  day.  Walking  wearily  along  the 
passage  leading  to  this  room,  he  told  the 
man  who  followed  him  to  bring  him  some 
cofiTee ;  and  throwing  his  hat  into  one  cor¬ 
ner,  ho  was  about  to  sit  down  to  his 
writing-table,  when  he  saw  lying  on  it  a 
letter,  or  rather  a  small  packet,  addressed 
to  himself  in  bis  wife’s  handwriting. 
Hastily  opening  it,  he  saw,  not  an  offer  of 
forgiveness,  for  the  paper  it  contained  was 
a  blank  sheet,  but  something  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  act  upon  him  like  the  fabled  head 
of  the  Medusa  of  old  on  those  who  look¬ 
ed  on  it.  When  the  man  entered  with 
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tlie  coffee,  which  was  quite  half  an  hour 
afterward,  he  saw  his  master  take  some¬ 
thing  from  the  table,  and  thrust  it  quickly 
into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
then  leave  the  room  without  touching  the 
coffee,  or  speaking  a  single  word.  He 
Avcnt  straight  to  the  stables,  put  a  saddle 
and  bridle  on  the  first  horse  lie  came  to, 
without  heeding  or  seeming  to  hear  the 
offers  of  a  groom  to  do  it  for  him,  and 
rode  off.  The  groom  said  afterward  that 
his  master  looked  like  a  man  who  had 
seen  a  ghost.  A  few  days  afterward,  his 
steward  received  a  letter  from  him,  di¬ 
recting  him  to  forward  a  certain  sum  of 
money  at  specified  periods  to  a  bank  in 
London  ;  and  this  was  the  last  communi¬ 
cation  received  from  him. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  Jane  Wil- 
mot  excited  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the 
country  round.  Various  rumors  were,  of 
course,  in  circulation  to  account  for  it ; 
but  th.at  which  received  the  greatest  cur¬ 
rency,  and,  for  a  time,  Avas  most  generally 
credited,  was  that  3Ir.  Meyrick  had  taken 
her  away  with  him.  Gradually,  as  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  left  be¬ 
came  known,  this  opinion  died  away. 
Before  this  had  hapjiened,  however,  a 
young  man  named  William  Macarthy, 
who  had  inherited  a  small  farm  from  his 
father,  presented  himself  at  Kyarlin  Cas¬ 
tle,  and  requested  to  see  Mrs.  Meyrick. 
At  first,  she  refused  to  see  him ;  but  he 
insisted  so  strongly,  that  she  could  not 
continue  her  refusal,  and  was  forced  to 
admit  him  to  an  interview.  Ilis  object  in 
calling  on  her  was  to  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  Jane  Wilmot.  He  gave  no 
credit  to  the  nimor  that  she  had  gone 
away  with  Mr.  Meyrick,  and  read  some 
letters  he  had  received  from  her,  proving 
that  he  had  for  a  considerable  period  been 
paying  his  addresses  to  her,  and  that  mat- 
Um's  had  advanced  so  far  that  he  had  been 
pressing  her  to  fix  the  day  for  their  mar¬ 
riage.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  refuse  to  l^elieve 
any  thing  to  her  discredit,  or  that  she 
could  have  left  the  country  without  coin- 
muniuating  with  him.  The  inference  he 
drew,  therefore,  was,  that  she  was  still  in 
the  castle.  From  what  I  have  said  of  Mrs. 
Meyrick’s  character,  you  will  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  imagining  the  kind  of  reply  she 
would  give  him.  Macarthy,  rendered 
bold  by  his  love  for  the  missing  girl,  in¬ 
sisted  that  she  would  not  have  left  the 
castle  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 


of  her  mistress,  nor  withotit  informing 
him  of  her  intention.  Mrs.  Meyrick  was 
far  too  proud  even  to  suggest  that  her 
husband  had  taken  the  girl  away  with 
him.  Violent  language  closed  the  inter, 
view,  and  Macarthy  left  with  the  threat, 
tliat  he  would  go  to  a  magistrate,  and  get 
him  to  send  constables  to  search  the 
castle. 

In  the  same  room  with  Mrs.  Meyrick, 
when  Macarthy  entered,  was  the  woman 
she  had  selected  to  be  her  attendant  in 
place  of  the  English  girl.  As  the  language 
became  warmer,  this  woman,  indignant  at 
hearing  her  mistress  spoken  to  in  such 
terms,  and,  as  was  the  nature  of  Irish 
servants  then,  at  all  events  in  the  rural 
districts,  more  jealous  for  her  dignity  than 
even  her  mistress  herself,  rang  the  bell, 
and  before  Macarthy  left,  all  the  servants, 
and  even  the  supernumeraries  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  bo  in  the  castle  at  the  moment, 
bad  assembled  about  the  door  and  heard 
his  closing  threat  as  he  left  the  room. 
Nothing  but  Mrs.  Meyrick’s  repeated  or¬ 
ders  saved  him  from  violent  treatment 
before  he  left  the  castle.  As  it  was,  they 
were  ineffectual  beyond  its  walls.  Wil¬ 
liam  Macarthy  was  found  lying  in  the 
road,  a  few  hours  later,  dead.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  of  lead  and  other  metal  found 
in  his  body  and  clothes  showed  that  he 
must  either  have  been  fired  at  by  several 
guns,  or  that  some  peculiar  weapon  had 
been  used.  This  latter  was  the  suggestion 
of  a  shrewd  medical  man  who  examined 
the  body. 

Macarthy  was  a  man  Avho  had  relatives 
and  man^  friends,  and  these  not  of  a  kind 
to  let  bis  murder  pass  nnpunislied.  It 
soon  reached  their  ears  that  he  had  left 
Kyarlin  Castle  with  the  intention  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  a  justice  to  have  it  searched  for 
the  young  English  girl  he  w^as  going  to 
marry,  and  they  naturally  inferred  that 
the  murderer  must  be  some  person  con¬ 
nected  with  the  family  there.  To  find  out 
who  this  murderer  w.a8,  they  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  which  I  thought  had  been 
discontinued  generations  before.  A  stage 
w’as  erected,  and  on  this  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  laid  on  a  sheet.  The  w^hole 
of  the  men-servants  employed  at  Kyarlin 
Castle  w'ere  ordered  by  Mrs.  Meyrick 
to  attend  the  ceremony  of  touching  the 
body.  One  by  one  his  friends  approached 
and  laid  their  hands  on  the  chest  of  the 
corpse,  and  so  also  did  every  other  man 
present,  Mrs.  Meyrick’s  servants  remain- 
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ing  till  the  last.  These,  in  their  turn, 
drew  near,  and  repeated  the  ceremony 
in  succession,  without  any  result,  till 
a  man  named  Shaw,  "who  was  employed 
at  the  castle  to  look  after  the  boats, 
laid  his  hand  on  the  deceased’s  chest 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  others. 
Unaccountable  as  it  may  appear,  the 
wounds  on  the  instant  opened  afresh, 
and  blood  began  to  trickle  from  them 
on  to  the  bier.  The  man  immediately 
fell  down  in  a  &t,  and  in  this  condition 
was  thrown  into  a  cart,  and  escorted  by 
all  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  the 
nearest  jail.  His  trial  came  on  in  due 
course,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  elicit 
from  him  that  he  had  committed  the  mur¬ 
der  at  the  suggestion  of  his  mistress,  but 
this  he  strenuously  denied,  and  averred, 
what  all  the  other  servants  could  prove, 
that  he  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
servants  before  Macarthy  had  left  the 
room.  He  added :  “  I  went  to  the  kitchen, 
and  took  down  a  blunderbuss  that  was 
always  hanging  there,  and  loaded  it  with 
all  the  slogs  I  could  find,  and  filled  it  up 
with  nails.  Then  I  ran  along  by  the  fields, 
and  waited  for  Macarthy  at  Nevin’s  Cross, 
and  shot  him  as  he  was  passing  me.” 
This  man  was  convicted  and  hung ;  but 
Macarthy’s  death  deprived  the  English¬ 
woman  of  the  only  friend  she  had  in  the 
country,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made 
to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  her. 

Years  passed  away.  Mrs.  !Meyrick 
never  left  the  castle  for  a  single  day,  and 
showed  herself  so  cold  and  stem  to  all 
who  visited  her,  that  nobody  cared  to  re¬ 
peat  their  visit,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
she  was  left  without  a  single  person  to 
converse  with  —  even  her  father  being 
treated  by  her  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
died  without  a  request  to  see  her. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  time 
when  I  assisted  the  woman  to  escape  from 
her  dungeon.  Her  story  was  a  very  piti¬ 
ful  one,  and  in  substance  was  soon  told. 
On  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  her  I 
mistress  had  taken  such  offense  at  Jane 
Wilmot,  the  girl  went  to  bed,  and,  though 
much  grieved  at  what  had  passed,  soon 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  she 
suddenly  awoke,  and  found  her  mistress 
bending  over  her  in  the  act  of  tying  a 
handkerchief  round  her  neck.  She  was 
so  frightened  by  the  expression  in  her 
face,  tnat  she  wanted  to  cry  out ;  but  be¬ 
fore  she  could  utter  a  sound,  the  knot  of 
the  handkerchief  was  forced  into  her 
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mouth,  and  she  was  made  dumb.  She 
tried  to  raise  her  hands  to  pull  it  out,  and 
found  that  her  arms  were  fastened  at  the 
elbows  behind  her  back.  Mrs.  Meyrick 
then  turned  her  on  her  face,  and  drew  the 
cord  tight  till  her  elbows  touched.  Hav¬ 
ing  rendered  her  entirely  helpless,  she  or¬ 
dered  her  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  come 
with  her,  and  this  in  a  tone  that  made 
the  helpless  girl  get  up  as  quickly  as  she 
could  m  her  condition,  and  accompany 
her,  all  undressed  as  she  was,  to  the  cell 
from  which  I  had  rescued  her.  Her  mis¬ 
tress  locked  the  door,  and  went  away, 
leaving  her  in  darkness,  and  trembling 
with  fear  and  cold.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
returned  with  her  servant’s  clothes,  and 
threw  them  on  the  floor,  and  then  the  girl 
saw  she  had  a  naked  knife  in  her  hatid. 
Almost  dead  with  fright,  the  terrified 
woman  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
entreated  her  mistress  to  spare  her  life. 
The  latter  replied  not  a  word,  and  for  a 
minute  stood  staring  at  her  with  eyes  so 
widely  distended,  and  a  face  so  white  and 
expressionless,  that  the  poor  creature  be¬ 
fore  her,  who  was  begging  for  her  life, 
was  seized  with  a  new  alarm,  believing 
that  her  mistress  had  suddenly  gone  mad. 
At  this  idea,  fresh  horrors  laid  hold  of  her 
imagination,  and  the  words  she  was  utter¬ 
ing  for  mercy  and  jjity  were  frozen  on  her 
tongue.  Had  I  not  myself  seen  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  mutilation,  I  should  hesitate 
to  tell  you  what  followed.  The  mutilated 
part,  with  the  ear-ring  still  attached,  was 
what  had  so  strongly  excited  the  horror 
of  Henry  Meyrick,  who,  believing  that  it 
signified  the  death  of  the  poor  girl  at  the 
hands  of  his  wife,  could  see  no  other 
course  before  him  but  escape  from  the 
country.  In  the  wretched  cell  in  which 
Jane  Wilmot  was  thrown,  she  remained 
two  days  without  food  or  clothing,  for 
though  her  clothes  lay  on  the  damp  floor, 
she  could  only  partially  cover  herself  with 
them  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which 
her  arms  were  fastened.  Believing  that 
Mrs.  Meyrick  was  insane,  and  that  she 
would  be  left  to  die  of  hunger,  the  girl 
gave  way  to  despair ;  and  when  at  last 
her  mistress  returned  with  food,  and  cut 
the  cord  which  bound  her  arms,  she  was 
so  weak  and  helpless,  that  she  had  not  a 
thought  of  resistance,  and  dressed  herself, 
and  ate  with  thankfulness.  Year  after 
year,  and  in  total  darkness,  except  at  such 
times  as  Mrs.  Meyrick  brought  her  food, 
the  unfortunate  creature  suffered  in  this 
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cell,  or  in  a  little  one  adjoining,  where 
she  slept.  As  for  food,  she  needed  so  lit¬ 
tle,  that  she  was  never  in  actual  want  of 
it ;  nor,  indeed,  did  she  suffer  from  any 
deprivation  except  that  of  liberty. 

On  hearing  her  story,  I  was  naturally 
so  excited  at  the  cruelty  with  which  she 
had  been  treated,  that  I  did  not  lose  an 
hour  before  setting  out  for  Kyarlin  Castle. 
Here,  after  some  obstacles  had  been 
thrown  in  my  way,  I  had  an  interview 
M'ith  Mrs.  Meyrick.  I  reproached  her  for 
her  cruelty  to  Jane  Wilmot  in  severe 
terms,  and  insisted  on  her  making  repara¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  her  ability.  She 
readily  adopted  all  my  suggestions ;  and 
when  I  compared  her  present  haggard 
appearance  with  what  I  had  heard  of  her 
wonderful  beauty  a  few  years  previously, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  her. 
As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  try  and  bring  about  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  her  and  her  husband ; 
and  when  I  spoke  to  her  of  this,  she  bow¬ 


ed  her  head,  and  sobbed  bitterly.  As  soon 
as  she  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  answer 
my  questions,  she,  at  my  request,  gave 
me  the  address  of  the  bank  in  London  to 
which  the  steward  forwarded  the  remit¬ 
tances  for  his  master.  On  my  return 
home,  I  wrote  a  full  account  of  what  I 
had  learned  to  Mr.  Meyrick,  the  liberation 
of  Jane  Wilmot,  and  the  desire  of  his 
wife  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Some 
months  had  passed  when  I  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mey¬ 
rick  at  Kyarlin  Castle ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Jane  AVilmot  had  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  too  crushed  and  enfeebled,  bodily 
and  mentally,  to  entertain  a  thought  of 
bringing  her  persecutor  to  justice.  I 
procured  for  her  all  the  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation  she  could  reqmre,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  carefully  abstained  from  ad¬ 
vising  her  what  to  do,  thinking  it  was  a 
matter  for  herself  to  decide,  and  that  it 
was  not  for  me  to  urge  her  to  accept 
money  in  lieu  of  justice. 
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Mant  a  long  century  has  passed  away 
since  our  forefathers  began  to  speculate 
on  the  origin  of  those  immense  masses  of 
clay,  gravel,  and  sand,  which  are  spread  as 
a  more  or  less  continuous  covering  over 
well-nigh  the  whole  of  the  surface  of 
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Scotland.  The  Lowlands  are  buried  deep 
beneath  this  mantle  of  detritus,  save  here 
and  there  where  a  knob  of  black  rock,  or 
a  group  of  hills  rises  above  it,  while  up 
the  glens  and  valleys  of  the  Highlands, 
parts  of  the  same  wide  series  of  deposits 
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may  almost  every  where  be  traced.  N or 
does  it  require  any  geological  training  to 
be  able  to  detect  these  features.  They  are 
of  a  kind  that  can  not  escape  observation. 
Thus  the  gravel  and  sand  are  often  arrang¬ 
ed  in  singular  ridges  like  huge  lines  of 
rampart,  or  in  conical  grassy  hillocks, 
whose  greenness  forms  in  many  places  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  brown  barrenness  of 
the  surrounding  moors.  Now  and  then, 
too,  among  the  fertile  fields  of  the  low 
country,  the  eye  rests  on  huge  bowlders, 
which  must  have  come  from  the  far-off 
mountains  of  the  Highlands.  And  blocks 
of  the  same  kind  m.ay  be  found  high  on 
the  sides,  and  even  on  the  summits,  of  the 
Lowland  hills.  So  obvious  and  obtrusive 
are  these  phenomena,  that  they  could  not 
but  force  themselves  on  the  attention,  even 
in  the  rude  ages,  long  before  science  had 
arisen  to  take  any  interest  in  them.  Hence 
sprang  up  those  legendary  stories  of  wiz¬ 
ards  and  warlocks,  brownies  and  goblins, 
to  whose  supernatural  agency  the  Scottish 
mind  early  attributed  the  otherwise  inex¬ 
plicable  gravel-mounds  and  bowlders.  It 
was  a  quaint  and  beautiful  superstition 
that  peopled  these  verdurous  hillocks  or 
tomans  with  shadowy  forms,  like  diminu¬ 
tive  mortals,  clad  in  green  silk  or  in  russet 
gray,  whose  unearthly  music  came  sound¬ 
ing  out  faintly  and  softly  from  underneath 
the  sod.  The  mounds  rose  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  from  the  ground,  and  whether  in 
summer  heat  or  winter  frost,  wore  ever 
an  aspect  so  smooth  and  green,  where  all 
around  was  rough  with  dark  moss-hags 
and  moor,  that  they  seemed  to  have  been 
raised  by  no  natural  power,  but  to  be 
in  very  truth  the  work  of  fairy  hands,  de¬ 
signed  at  once  to  mark  and  to  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  fairy  world  below.  The 
hapless  wight  who,  lured  by  their  soft 
verdure,  stretched  himself  to  sleep  on  their 
slopes,  sank  gently  into  their  depths,  and 
after  a  seven  years’  servitude  in  fairy-land, 
awoke  again  on  the  self-same  spot.  Like 
young  Tamlane : 

“  The  Queen  of  Fabrics  keppit  him 
In  yon  green  hill  to  dwell.” 

The  same  fancy  which  found  a  supernat¬ 
ural  origin  for  the  mounds  of  sand  and 
gravel  had  similar  explanations  to  give  of 
the  strange  elongated  ridges  of  like  mate¬ 
rials  known  in  Scotland  as  kames.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  tradition,  these  ridges  are  the 
different  strands  of  a  rope  which  a  trouble- 
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some  elfin  was  commanded  by  Michael 
Scott  to  w’eave  out  of  sand.  The  strands 
were  all  prepared,  but  when  the  imp  tried 
to  entwine  them,  each  gave  way,  and 
hence  the  broken  parts  of  the  kames  have 
remained  to  this  aay.  Michael  seems  to 
have  had  no  small  amount  of  work  in  alter¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  country.  Thus  there 
is  a  deep  gash  through  a  sandy  ridge  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  not 
far  off  stands  a  green  conical  sand  hill. 
The  wizard  is  said  to  have  dug  the  trench 
and  piled  up  the  hill  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night.  About  ten  miles  farther 
west  he  attempted  to  dam  up  the  River 
Clyde,  by  getting  a  number  of  witches  to 
carry  bowlders  from  a  neighboring  emi¬ 
nence.  The  spell  was  broken,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  the  performance,  and  the  long 
line  of  bowdders  in  the  different  stages  of 
transport  may  still  be  partially  traced  on 
the  ground.  In  short,  throughout  many 
districts  of  the  country,  the  peculiarly 
obtrusive  nature  of  the  superficial  geology, 
and  the  difficulty  of  connecting  it  with 
any  of  the  operations  of  nature  now  visi¬ 
ble,  have  given  rise  to  many  of  the  super¬ 
natural  legends  which  still  linger  in  tradi¬ 
tion. 

It  was  but  natural  that  when  geology  as  a 
science  began  to  attract  attention  in  these 
islands,  the  vast  accumulations  of  clay, 
sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders  scattered  over 
the  surface,  should  claim  the  notice  of  the 
early  observers.  These  deposits  formed 
the  monuments  of  the  last  of  the  long 
succession  of  geological  revolutions  which 
the  country  had  undergone.  They  were 
regarded  as  proofs  of  a  violent  cataclysm, 
whereby  the  hardest  rocks  were  ground 
down  and  furrowed  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  country  with  its  own  ruins,  in  the 
form  of  heaps  of  detritus.  Nor  was  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  in  such  phenomena  proofs  of  that 
great  deluge  which  was  believed  to  have 
covered  the  surface  of  the  entire  globe  at 
the  time  of  Noah.  The  hypothesis  of  vio¬ 
lent  oceanic  debacles  was  ingeniously  work¬ 
ed  out  by  Sir  James  Hall,  and  influenced 
all  the  speculations  of  geologists  on  this 
subject  for  fully  quarter  of  a  century.  Ry 
degrees,  however,  it  was  seen  that  the  i)he- 
notnena  were  of  too  definite  and  complicated 
a  kind,  and  presented  traces  of  too  many 
different  agencies,  to  have  been  the  result 
of  any  sudden  and  transient  catastrophe. 
Then  came  the  hypothesis  of  ocean  cur¬ 
rents  and  icebergs,  which  has  in  turn  to 
be  abandoned,  as  at  the  best  but  a  partial 
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explanation  of  the  facts  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  elucidate.  As  investigations  have 
advanced,  the  subject  has  always  seemed 
to  deepen  in  obscurity  as  well  as  interest. 
There  is  hardly  a  geologist  of  standing 
who  has  not  been  seduced  into  this  domain, 
no  matter  how  widely  it  might  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  more  usual  field  of  labor. 
Hence  no  part  of  the  geology  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  so  fruitful  a  source  of  scien¬ 
tific  memoirs,  papers,  and  notices  of  every 
variety  of  size  and  treatment.  After 
groping  in  the  dark  for  at  least  fifty  years, 
geologists  seem  at  last  to  be  coming  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  true  origin  and  history  I 
of  some  of  the  superficial  formations.  We  ! 
propose,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages,  { 
to  present  the  reader  with  an  outline  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  observed,  and 
a  view  of  the  general  tendency  of  scientific 
reasoning  regarding  them. 

The  surface  of  Scotland,  like  that  of 
Ireland  and  large  tracts  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  and 
Northern  Europe,  has  a  peculiar  con¬ 
tour,  which,  since  it  is  almost  every  where 
more  or  less  visible,  irrespective  of  the 
nature  of  the  rock  on  which  it  shows  it¬ 
self,  must  evidently  be  the  result  of  one 
great  process  acting  long  after  all  the 
hard  rocks  were  formed.  This  contour 
consists  in  a  rounding  and  smoothing  of 
the  hills  and  valleys  into  long,  flowing  out¬ 
lines.  What  were  once  prominent  crags 
have  been  ground  down  into  undulating  or 
pillow-shaped  knolls,  and  deep  hollows  or 
gentler  depressions  have  been  worn  in  the 
rocks,  not  at  random,  but  in  a  recognizable 
system.  Thus  the  Lothians  and  Fife  have 
had  their  surface  scooped  out  into  long, 
parallel  hollows  and  valleys,  which  main¬ 
tain  a  wonderful  persistence  in  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction.  In  Galloway,  we 
see  the  minor  depressions  diverging  south¬ 
ward,  from  the  mass  of  high  ground  that 
lies  between  St.  Patrick’s  Channel  and 
Nithsdale.  Down  the  western  coasts,  from 
Cape  Wrath  to  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and 
among  the  deep  sea-lochs  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  the  same  evidence  occurs  of  some 
agency  which  has  pressed  outward  and 
seaward,  grinding  down  the  surface  of 
the  hardest  rocks,  and  giving  a  rounded 
outline  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  this  contour  has  often  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  rains  and  frosts  of  ages 
have  at  last,  in  not  a  few  places,  succeeded 
in  restoring  to  the  rocks  their  ancient 
rugged  character.  Yet,  even  in  the  wild¬ 


est  Highland  scenery,  where  the  casual 
tourist  may  see,  perhaps,  nothing  but 
thunder-riven  crags  and  precipices,  and 
glens  blocked  up  with  their  ruins,  the 
geologist  can  yet  often  detect  traces  of 
the  same  universal  smoothing  and  mould¬ 
ing.  Nay,  it  is  precisely  amid  such  scenes 
that  he  is  most  vividly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  country  has 
every  where  been  ground  down  by  a  vast 
general  agent,  for  he  there  sees  what  are  the 
natural  outlines  which  the  rocks  assume 
when  left  to  the  ordinary  tear  and  wear  of 
the  elements.  Instead  of  smooth,  undulating 
outlines,  he  notes  craggy  precipices  and 
scars,  here  and  there,  red  and  fresh,  where 
the  last  winter’s  frosts  have  let  loose  huge 
masses  of  rock  into  the  valleys  below.  He 
can  trace  how  in  this  way  the  hand  of 
nature  is  once  more  slowly  roughening  the 
land8ca{)e,  restoring  to  the  hard  rocks  their 
ancient  cliffs  and  ravines,  and  to  each  knoll 
and  crag  a  renewal  of  its  former  rugged¬ 
ness.  Yet  his  eye  rests  continually  upon 
little  hummocks  ofrock,  or  even  upon  whole 
hillsides,  where  the  change  has  gone  on 
but  slowly,  and  where  he  can  still  view 
the  uneffaced  traces  of  that  wonderful 
process  by  which  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country,  from  Cape  W rath  to  the  Solway, 
has  been  worn  and  smoothed. 

This  wide-spread  abrasion,  however,  is 
not  only  a  general  moulding  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  great  scale.  It  can  be  traced 
on  hills  and  crags  of  every  size  down  to 
mere  hummocks  and  knolls,  nay,  even  to 
the  merest  knobs  and  protuberances ;  in 
short,  not  only  is  the  general  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  affected  by  it,  but  it 
may  be  followed  out  upon  all  the  little 
dimples  and  prominences  on  a  freshly-ex¬ 
posed  surface  of  rock.  The  hardest  rocks 
usually  show  its  effects  best ;  and  when 
the  soil  and  superfcial  detritus  are  stripped 
from  them,  their  faces  may  be  seen  to  be 
as  smoothly  dressed  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  in  a  mason’s  yard,  and  were  designed 
to  form  part  of  the  polished  ashlar-work 
of  a  great  building.  Further,  not  only 
are  they  thus  planed  down,  they  are  tra¬ 
versed  by  long  and  more  or  less  parallel 
ruts  and  strim,  varying  in  depth  and 
width  from  mere  streaks,  such  as  might 
be  made  by  a  grain  of  sand,  up  to  grooves 
like  those  worn  in  old  pavements  by  the 
cart-wheels  of  successive  generations. 
The  finer  striations  may  be  seen  descend¬ 
ing  into  the  hollows  and  mounting  over 
the  prominences  of  a  rock,  keepmg  all 
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the  while  their  general  direction  with 
about  as  much  regularity  and  persistence 
as  they  do  over  the  most  even  surface. 
It  is  plain  that  in  whatever  manner  these 
markings  were  produced,  they  must  be  due 
to  no  violent  agent  rushing  like  a  debacle 
across  the  country.  They  can  only  have 
been  made,  in  a  quiet,  leisurely  way,  by 
some  force  that  paid  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  minor  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
but  passed  on  with  a  steady,  persistent 
march,  pressing  grains  of  sand,  pebbles, 
and  even  large  blocks  of  stone  upon  the 
rocks  below,  in  such  a^  way  as  to  leave 
there  at  last  a  smooth,  polished  surface 
marked  by  striations  of  varying  coarse¬ 
ness,  according  as  the  rude  polishing 
paste  of  detritus  consisted  of  line  sand,  or 
gravel,  or  bowlders.  Now,  just  as  the 
whole  country  has  been  smoothed,  so  has 
it  at  the  same  time  been  striated.  It  is 
hardly  possible  any  where  to  peel  oflf  the 
upper  covering  of  clay  and  soil,  without 
laying  bare  a  striated  surface  of  rock,  if 
that  rock  be  at  all  of  a  kind  fit  to  receive 
and  preserve  such  markings.  Moreover 
these  striations  are  distributed  with  a 
remarkable  symmetry.  They  radiate 
from  the  main  mountain  masses  outward 
toward  the  sea.  Down  all  the  western 
fiords  they  may  be  traced  passing  west¬ 
ward  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Atlantid. 
Along  the  Pentland  Firth  they  may  be 
seen  in  like  manner  descending  from  the 
high  grounds  of  Sutherland  northward  to 
the  coast-line.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  the  same  seaward  trend  of  the  ruts 
and  striae  on  the  rocks  is  traceable  from 
Caithness  to  Berwick.  In  the  glens  that 
descend  upon  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde 
the  rocks  are  striated  along  the  line  of 
each  valley,  passing  inland  into  high 
grounds  in  the  interior,  and  striking  out¬ 
ward  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Firth. 
The  very  islands  in  that  firth  are  striated 
in  the  same  way.  Bute,  for  instance,  is  a 
notable  example ;  for  the  striations,  after 
coming  down  the  glens  of  Cowal,  and 
passing  beneath  the  Kyles,  reappear  on 
the  Bute  shores,  actually  mount  the  slopes 
of  the  island  so  as  to  go  right  across  it  at 
a  height  of  more  than  five  hundred  feet, 
and  descend  upon  the  firth  on  the  south¬ 
west  side.  Again,  we  can  sometimes 
trace  the  striations  out  of  one  sea-loch 
over  a  water-shed  of  six  or  eight  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  thence  into  another 
of  the  numerous  long  and  deep  inlets  that 
ascend  from  the  wide  basin  oi  the  Clyde. 
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Thus  from  Loch  Long  these  strange,  al¬ 
most  indelible  markings  on  the  rock,  may 
be  followed  over  the  water-shed  which 
separates  that  fiord  from  the  Gareluch, 
and  thence  down  the  latter  valley  into 
the  Clyde.  In  Loch  Fyne  also,  contin¬ 
uing  in  the  line  of  the  upper  part  of  that 
valley,  they  are  not  deflected  when  the 
loch  makes  a  bend  south  of  Ardrishaig, 
but  actually  ascend  the  hills  above  Tar- 
bert,  and  cross  heights  of  eight  hundred 
feet  into  the  Sound  of  J  ura.  These  local¬ 
ities  have  been  well  described  by  Mr. 
Charles  Maclaren,  Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson, 
and  others.  Yet  there  are  many  parts  of 
this  district,  as  yet  unnoticed,  where  the 
same  phenomena  are  equally  striking. 
As  an  undescribed  example  of  the  worn 
and  striated  aspect  of  rock  surface.  Loch 
liiden,  descending  from  the  northeast 
into  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  is  especially  strik¬ 
ing.  If  the  obser^’er  will  take  a  boat  and 
row  gently  along  the  rocky  shore,  and 
among  the  numerous  islets  of  that  com¬ 
paratively  short  estuary,  he  will  be  amazed 
at  the  freshness  in  which  the  smoothed 
and  striated  rock  surfaces  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  Winding  his  way  between  islets 
and  headlands,  he  will  notice,  that  on 
looking  toward  the  head  of  the  loch,  his 
eye  catches  the  rough,  blunt  faces  of  the 
different  crags  and  knolls ;  that,  as  he 
passes  them,  their  sides,  parallel  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  with  the  sides  of  the  loch,  are 
well  polished  and  striated,  and  that  their 
upper  ends,  or  those  which  face  up  the 
loch,  are  all  worn  down  and  smoothed  off. 
He  could  not  desire  a  more  instructive 
lesson  as  to  the  nature  of  that  smoothing 
process  to  which  the  surface  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  has  been  exposed.  The  strias 
running  parallel  to  the  loch,  the  blunted 
and  worn  look  of  those  parts  of  the  crags 
and  hummocks  of  rock  that  point  up  the 
valley,  and  the  comparatively  fresh  and 
rough  faces  of  those  that  look  toward 
the  sea,  indicate,  as  plainly  as  words  can 
do,  that  the  agent  which  smoothed  and 
striated  the  sides  of  Loch  Riden  must 
have  moved  downward  along  the  length 
of  the  valley  from  the  high  grounds  of  the 
interior.  And  this  agent  must  have  filled 
up  the  valley,  for  its  traces  can  yet  be 
seen  bi^h  on  the  hills  on  either  side,  while 
on  the  islets  in  the  middle  of  the  loch,  as 
well  as  along  the  rocks  of  its  margin,  the 
striae  are  every  where  seen  descending 
beneath  the  water. 

Geologists  are  now  generally  agreed 
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that  these  smoothed  surfaces  of  rock, 
along  the  stria;  and  grooves  which  cover 
them,  have  been  produced  by  ice.  Up  till 
now  the  commonly  received  opinion  in 
this  country  has  neen,  that  they  were 
caused,  during  a  submergence  of  the  land, 
by  icebergs  laden  with  sand  and  blocks  of 
stone,  whereby  the  rooks  at  the  sea-bot¬ 
tom  were  scratched  and  worn  down  as 
the  icy  masses  continued  to  be  driven 
upon  them.  Within  the  last  year  or  two, 
however,  this  explanation  has  been  anew 
called  in  question,  as  inadequate  to  ex- 
])lain  all  the  phenomena.  The  striations, 
as  we  have  seen,  do  not  merely  run  along 
the  side  of  a  hill,  they  sometimes  run  up 
and  over  it.  Moreover,  they  accommo¬ 
date  themselves  to  all  the  little  inequali¬ 
ties  of  the  surface  over  which  they  {)a88. 
This  could  not  have  been  done  by  a  hard, 
rigid  mass  of  ice  like  an  iceberg ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  points  to  an  agent  of  such 
plasticity  as  to  be  able  to  mould  itself 
upon  the  inequalities  of  its  rocky  bed. 
And  this  agent,  as  shown  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  striations,  must  have  moved 
outward  and  downward  from  the  chief 
mountain  masses,  such  as  the  Grampians 
and  the  hills  of  Galloway  and  Tweeddale. 
It  must  have  filled  up  wide  and  deep  val¬ 
leys,  pressing  every  where  steadily  and 
mightily  upon  the  rocks,  disregarding  the 
minor  features  of  the  surface  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  passing  even  over  hills  six  or  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  as  if  they  were  but 
molehills,  and  continuing  its  operation 
over  so  vast  a  .period  as  finally  to  leave 
the  country  smoothed  and  polished,  or 
moulded,  as  it  were,  into  a  flowing,  un¬ 
dulating  contour. 

To  fulfill  these  conditions  the  only  agent 
known  in  nature  is  land-ice  or  tjlaciers. 
The  striated  and  polished  rocks  find  their 
exact  counterparts  along  the  course  of 
every  modern  glacier.  There  is  hardly  a 
Highland  glen,  nay,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  there  are  not  many  hillsides,  even 
of  the  Lowlands,  which  do  not  remind  one 
of  the  rocltes  moutonnies^  or  ice-worn 
knolls  of  the  Alps.  The  striie  are  the  same, 
the  moulded  outlines  are  the  same,  and 
the  parallelism  of  the  striations  with  the 
direction  of  the  long  valleys  are  alike,  the 
same  in  Scotland  and  in  Switzerland.  In 
comparing  the  rock-markings  of  the  two 
countries,  we  are  driven  to  admit  that  as 
in  the  one  case  W'e  see  these  markings  to 
be  manifestly  the  work  of  moving  glacier 
ice,  which  is  still  visible,  and  still  produc¬ 


ing  the  same  results,  so,  in  the  other  in¬ 
stance,  precisely  similar  effects  must  be 
due  to  the  same  cause,  although  the  Scot¬ 
tish  glaciers  have  long  since  disappeared. 
It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Agassiz, 
fresh  from  a  study  of  the  Swiss  glaciers, 
announced  this  conclusion.  But  British 
geologists,  after  trying  every  other  expe¬ 
dient,  are  only  now  beginning  to  adopt  it. 
Their  difficulty  lay  not  in  the  admission 
of  the  existence  of  glaciers  in  Scotland, 
for  admirable  descriptions  of  glacier 
moraines  and  stria;  in  Skye,  Forfarshire, 
and  Argyleshire,  were  published  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Forbes,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  Mr. 
Maclaren.  But  if  the  universal  striation 
were  every  where  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  land-ice,  it  was  plain  that 
Scotland  must  not  merely  have  been  the 
seat  of  local  glaciers,  as  Switzerland  is  at 
the  present  day,  but  must  have  been  act¬ 
ually  sealed  in  ice  from  mountain-top  to 
sea-shore.  This  was  a  supposition  too 
violent  for  ready  belief,  and  hence  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  account  for  the  striation  of  the 
country 'by  iceberg  action. 

But  the  iceberg  hypothesis  must  at  last 
be  abandoned.  Geologists  are  at  length 
reluctan^y,  and  against  all  their  previous 
speculations,  driven  to  confess  that,  after 
all,  Scotland  must  have  been  swathed  in 
one  vast  wintry  mantle  of  snow  and  ice. 
To  such  a  condition  of  things  modern 
Greenland  affords  us  a  close  parallel.  That 
great  tract  of  country  is  covered  with  a 
thick  sheet  of  ice,  which,  always  receiving 
fresh  accessions  from  atmospheric  precip¬ 
itation  in  the  interior,  presses  steadily 
downward  through  the  valleys  and  fiords, 
and  creeps  out  to  sea.  It  is  the  seaward 
edges  of  this  great  ice-sheet  which  are 
broken  up  and  dispersed  as  icebergs.  The 
constant  grinding  movement  of  so  power¬ 
ful  an  agency  must  produce  effects  of  a 
far  grander  kind  than  any  mere  local 
glacier.  The  glacier  wears  down  only  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  valley  in  which  it 
flows ;  but  the  great  Greenland  ice-sheet, 
covering  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  and  allowing  the  underlying  rocks 
to  be  seen  only  in  occasional  inland  {)eaks 
and  in  a  narrow  strip  along  the  sea-coast, 
but  often  not  even  there,  must  effect  an 
abrasion  of  the  whole  surface  infinitely 
greater  than  any  mere  glacier  could  do. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
surface  of  Greenland  differs  from  that  of 
contiguous  areas  of  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  portions  which  every  sum- 
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mer  sets  free  from  the  enow,  suffice  to 
indicate  that  those  parts  which  are  never 
bared  of  their  perennial  wintry  garb, 
partake  of  the  same  inequalities,  here  in¬ 
tersected  by  valleys,  and  there  rising  into 
ridges  and  hills,  nay,  even  sweeping  up. 
into  lofty  peaks,  which  are  sometimes 
seen  protruding  black  and  jagged  above 
the  snow.  Yet  these  varieties  in  the  con¬ 
tour  of  its  bed,  do  not  appear  to  have 
much  influence  on  the  motion  of  the  ice. 
One  Arctic  explorer,  indeed,  has  remarked 
that  where  the  ice  is  much  crevassed,  it  is 
probably  traveling  over  rooky  or  steep 
ground,  while  in  other  places,  where  the 
ground  probably  inclines  more  gently,  the 
surface  of  the  ice  is  unbroken.  But  noth¬ 
ing  seems  materially  to  interfere  with  the 
steady  seaward  movement  of  this  great 
continental  sheet  of  ice.  Whether  the 
ground  be  even  or  undulating,  gentle  or 
steep,  it  moves  with  a  resistless  march 
toward  the  sea.  Its  mass  must  thus  be 
so  immense,  that  it  treats  as  mere  pebbles 
in  its  path  ridges  of  possibly  very  consid¬ 
erable  elevation.  It  seems  to  pass  as 
easily  over  them  as  a  deep  river  sweeps 
over  the  stones  that  roughen  its  channel. 

The  Scandinavian  peninsula  affords  an 
interesting  connecting  link  between  the 
existing  condition  of  Greenland  and  the 
past  state  of  Scotland  during  what  is  now 
Known  as  the  glacial  period.  The  immense 
snow-fields  of  Norway  are  but  the  relics 
of  the  vast  sheet  of  ice  and  snow  which 
once  covered  that  country  and  converted 
it  into  another  Greenland.  This  sheet  has 
shrunk  up  into  the  high  grounds,  from 
which  it  protrudes  into  the  valleys  in  the 
form  of  glaciers,  but  it  has  not  done  so 
without  leaving  its  stamp  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country.  The  rocks  are 
every  where  glaciated,  or  worn  into  these 
flowing  striated  surfaces  which  have  been 
described  as  characteristic  of  the  rocks  of 
Scotland.  Down  the  valleys  and  fiords 
may  be  traced  the  ruts  and  g^rooves  and 
polished  surfaces,  still  often  as  fresh  as  if 
they  had  only  been  lately  produced. 
From  the  sea-margin  where  these  mark¬ 
ings  d^  below  the  waves,  and  where  no 
ice  is  now  visible,  we  can  follow  them  up¬ 
ward,  step  by  step,  till  they  pass  into 
those  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  form¬ 
ation  by  the  great  glaciers  of  the  interior. 
The  inference  can  not  be  withheld  that  at 
one  time  these  glaciers,  instead  of  melting 
away  where  they  now  do,  extended  far 
down  the  valleys  and  went  out  to  sea. 
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and  that  as  the  striae  can  be  detected  high 
on  the  hillsides,  the  valleys  must  have 
been  filled  to  the  brim  with  ice.  In  short, 
Scandinavia  existed  at  that  time  in  the 
same  state  in  which  Greenland  still  re¬ 
mains.  The  climate  has  ameliorated  in¬ 
deed,  but  the  great  inland  snow-fields 
and  glaciers  yet  continue  as  silent  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
climate. 

Passing  southward  we  see  the  perpet¬ 
ual  snow  gradually  disappear,  and  when 
we  reach  the  British  Islands  it  is  gone, 
although  in  sheltered  cr.annies  of  the 
Grampians  patches  may  be  seen  late  in 
autumn  which  have  survived  the  summer, 
and  will  remain  until  covered  by  the 
drifts  of  the  next  December.  And  yet, 
though  snow-field  and  glacier  have  van¬ 
ished,  they  have  left  their  impress  as 
visibly  and  widely  on  the  rocks  of  Scot¬ 
land  as  on  those  of  Norway.  A  calm 
investigation  of  the  rock-markings  ren¬ 
ders  this  conclusion  certain.  No  icebergs 
could  ever  have  moulded  the  contour  of 
the  country  to  its  present  form,  any 
more  than  icebergs  could  have  worn 
down  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Scandinavia. 
The  more  we  pursue  this  supposition, 
the  more  utterly  inadequate  does  it  ap- 
l>ear.  That  icebergs  produce  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  abrasion  as  they  grate 
along  the  sea-bottom,  and  that  much  was 
probably  done  in  this  way  in  the  British 
area  during  some  parts  of  the  glacial 
period,  no  one  will  probably  deny.  But 
to  imagine  iceberg  action  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  universal  abrasion  of  hill  and 
valley  in  this  country,  seems  as  absurd  as 
to  contend  that  “  because  a  man  can  with 
some  difficulty  smooth  a  rough  surface  of 
wood  with  his  thumb-nail,  therefore  his 
dining-tables  must  have  been  fashioned 
and  polished  with  that  little  instrument 
alone.”*  On  the  other  hand,  the  striation 
of  this  country  is  exactly  such,  down  even 
to  its  minutest  features,  as  is  now  effected 
by  the  moving  of  a  body  of  land  ice  such 
as  a  glacier.  In  Switzerland  the  evidence 
of  a  former  greater  extent  of  the  glaciers 
rests  upon  the  height  and  distance  to 
which  the  striations  can  be  traced  from 
the  present  limits  of  the  ice.  And  this 
evidence  is  of  such  a  kind  as  amounts  to 
[  a  demonstration.  In  Norway  the  surface 
of  the  country  between  the  snow-fields 
j  and  the  sea  presents  the  same  rock-mould- 
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ings  nnd  gtriations  as  are  even  to  this  day  ' 
produced  by  the  movement  of  its  glaciers. ' 
In  this  case  also,  these  markings  are  de-  j 
monstrably  the  result  of  moving  Land-ice. ! 
The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible  j 
that  the  very  same  markings  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Scotland  must  have  been  produced  j 
by  the*  same  agency,  and  thus  that  this  ' 
country  must  have  been  covered  with  ice  ! 
and  snow,  which,  pressing  outward  and  , 
seaward  for  ages,  wore  down  the  rocks, ! 
and  gave  the  land  that  undulating  and  I 
truly  ice-worn  aspect  which  it  w’ears  to  | 
this  day.  In  short,  our  country  in  old 
times  must  have  been  very  much  what 
Greenland  is  now' — a  land  of  perpetual 
snow  and  ice,  pushing  from  its  numerous 
fiords  and  glens  huge  glaciers  to  the  sea. 

It  is  still  possible  to  estimate  the  thick¬ 
ness  which  this  cake,  of  ice  attained  in 
some  of  the  Scottish  valleys.  Thus,  in  ! 
Locli  Fyne  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  | 
striated  and  polished,  and  these  traces  of  | 
ice-action  have  been  noticed  by  the  Duke  j 
of  Argyle  at  a  height  of  at  least  eighteen 
hundred  feet.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  | 
loch  is  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  i 
and  as  the  whole  sides  and  bottom  must 
have  been  striated  in  the  same  way,  and 
by  the  same  agent,  it  follows,  that  the  ice, 
even  if  the  higher  striations  were  pro¬ 
duced  some  time  before  those  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  was  probably  not  less  than  tw'enty- 
four  hundred  feet  thick.  Mr.  Maclaren 
has  traced  the  striations  up  to  heights 
of  more  than  two  thousand  feet  in  the 
Bouthw'est  Highlands.  Mr.  Jamieson  also 
estimates  that  the  ice  in  Glen  Spean 
must  have  been  tw'o  miles  broad  at  the 
surface,  and  at  least  thirteen  hundred  feet 
deep. 

The  movement  of  a  glacier  from  a  high¬ 
er  to  a  lower  level  is  of  course  attended 
with  a  very  large  amount  of  abrasion  of 
the  rocks  over  which  the  ice  glides.  The 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  valley  are  ever 
undergoing  this  process,  and  the  result 
must  necessarily  be  to  deepen  and  widen 
the  valley.  If  we  allow'  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  for  the  gLacier  to  do  its  work, 
there  really  seems  hardly  a  limit  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  grind  down  its 
channel.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  a  river  of  ice  is  not  bound  by  the  same 
restraints  as  those  w’hich  determine  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  river  of  water.  When  a  glacier  is, 
as  it  w'ere,  choked  by  the  narrowing  of  its 
valley,  it  actually  ascends  and  flows  over 
the  obstruction.  In  such  places  there  is 


necessarily  an  enormous  amount  of  press¬ 
ure,  the  ice  is  broken  into  yawning  cre¬ 
vasses,  and  the  solid  rocks  must  at  the 
same  time  suffer  a  proportionate  abrasion. 
The  increased  thickness  of  the  mass  of 
ice  at  such  points  must  augment  the  ver¬ 
tical  pressure,  and  give  rise  to  a  greater 
scooping  of  the  bed  of  the  glacier.  If 
this  state  of  things  last,  it  is  evident  that 
a  hollow  or  basin  will  be  here  ground  out 
of  the  rock,  and  that,  once  formed,  there 
will  always  be  a  tendency  to  preserve  it 
during  the  general  low’ering  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  valley.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
ice,  owing  to  climatal  changes,  this  hol¬ 
low,  unless  previously  filled  up  w'ith  mud 
and  stones,  w’ill  be  occupied  by  water  and 
form  a  lake.  It  will  be  a  true  rock-basin, 
W’ith  ice-w’orn  surfaces  around  its  lip  and 
over  its  sides  and  bottom.  Professor 
Ramsay,  the  present  president  of  the 
Geological  Society,  has  proposed  this  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  Swiss  lakes,  as  w’ell 
as  for  those  of  the  glaciated  parts 
both  of  Europe  and  America.  It  applies 
very  satisfactorily  to  many  of  the  inland 
lochs  and  tarns  of  Scotland.  For  these 
in  innumerable  instances  are  neither 
dammed  up  by  detrital  matter,  nor  lie  in 
rents  and  depressions  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
but  are  assuredly  mere  cups  and  basins 
which  have  been  scooped  out  of  the  solid 
rocks.  What  agency  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  them?  Not  running  water  cer¬ 
tainly,  nor  the  waves  of  the  se.a,  nor 
rains,  springs,  and  frosts.  Professor 
Ramsay  has  assigned  the  only  cause  which 
we  at  present  know  to  be  capable  of  erod¬ 
ing  such  hollows.  They  lie  every  where 
among  ice-wom  rocks,  and  must  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  parts  of  that  universal  tear  and 
wear  of  the  surface  brought  about  by  the 
passage  of  a  heavy  sheet  of  ice  from  the 
high  grounds  to  the  sea.  They  probably 
point  out  the  places  w'here  this  ice-sheet, 
owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground,- 
accumulated  in  the  thickest  masses,  or 
where,  from  the  comparative  softness  of 
the  rocks,  it  encountered  least  resistance 
in  its  abrasion  of  the  general  surface  of 
the  country. 

Thus,  by  the  evidence  of  the  rounded 
and  worn  aspect  of  the  hills  and  glens, 
the  smoothed  and  striated  surface  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
tarns  and  lakes,  we  learn  that  the  extent 
to  which  this  country  suffered  from  the 
action  of  its  ancient  land-ice  must  have 
been  beyond  all  imagination  enormous. 
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As  a  necessary  sequel,  the  amount  of  de¬ 
tritus  could  not  but  be  proportionally 
great.  At  the  present  day,  among  the 
Swiss  glaciers,  a  large  quantity  of  debris 
is  annually  produced.  The  Rhone,  for 
instance,  issues  from  its  icy  source  charged 
with  mud  which  has  been  produced  by 
the  friction  of  the  glacier,  and  in  this  dun 
discolored  state,  as  every  one  knows,  it 
enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  But  where  it 
emerges  from  the  low’er  extremity  of  that 
sheet  of  water  it  is  perfectly  limpid  and 
clear.  It  has  thus  deposited  in  the  lake 
all  its  glacial  sediment,  and  so  marked  are 
the  results  of  this  process,  that  the  upper 

tart  of  the  lake  is  sensibly  diminisliing 
oth  in  depth  and  extent — a  Roman  port 
being  now  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  water.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  amount  of  detrital  matter  produced 
bjr  the  great  ice-sheets  of  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions  is  on  a  still  vaster  scale.  Tlie  sea 
is  there  sometimes  discolored  for  several 
miles  from  shore  by  the  mud  ground 
down  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  In 
Scotland,  too,  since  we  have  such  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  abrasion,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  detritus 
must  have  been  very  great.  What,  then, 
has  become  of  it  ?  If  the  rock-mouldings 
and  striations,  and  the  cndles  rock-basins, 
are  enough  to  prove  the  passage  of  a  mass¬ 
ive  sheet  of  ice  from  mountain  to  sea,  it 
will  add  not  a  little  to  the  impressiveness 
of  that  testimony  if  we  can  still  point  to 
the  detrital  matter  which  the  ice  left  be¬ 
hind  it.  Happily  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  low-lying 
districts,  such  as  the  great  central  valley 
of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  the  solid 
rocks  are  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  a 
hard,  tough,  tenacious,  earthy  clay,  which 
is  charged  with  stones,  varying  in  size 
from  the  merest  pebbles,  up  to  bowlders 
occasionally  a  yard  or  two  in  diameter. 
To  this  deposit  the  name  of  bowlder-clay 
or  tiU^  has  been  given.  But  its  origin 
has  long  been  invmved  in  mystery.  The 
older  geologists  called  it  diluvial,  and  re¬ 
garded  it  as  proof  of  a  violent  flood,  or  a 
series  of  floods,  which,  sweeping  across 
the  country,  produced  the  striations  on 
the  rocks  by  driving  over  them  the  stones, 
sand,  and  clay  which  now  form  the  till. 
When  this  hypothesis  was  abandoned,  no 
better  explanation  of  the  deposit  could 
be  given.  The  till  is  unstratified,  the 
stones  in  it  are  stuck  at  all  angles,  as  if 
Vo  show  that  they  never  submitted  to  re- 
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arrangement  in  water ;  and,  what  is  more 
singular  still,  nearly  every  stone  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  and  hardness,  is  as  perfectly 
striated  as  the  surfaces  of  the  solid  rocks. 
X.ay,  more,  the  lines  on  the  stones  have 
not  been  made  rapidly  and  at  random,  as 
if  a  violent  debacle  of  water  might  have 
produced  them ;  they  are  usually  as 
straight  as  a  ruler  could  make  them,  and 
run  chiefly  along  the  longer  axis  of  each 
stone,  sometimes  crossing  each  other,  and 
one  set  even  partially  effacing  an  older 
group.  In  short,  they  tell,  in  signs  which 
can  not  be  mistaken,  that  they  have  been 
firmly  fixed  in  some  heavy  body,  which, 
turning  them  into  the  direction  of  their 
longer  diameter,  .as  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  moved  them  slowly  and  steadily 
over  sand,  stones,  and  rock,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  scratch  them  from  end  to  end. 
In  the  course  of  this  movement  it  often 
happened  that  a  stone  partially  shifted  its 
position,  when  a  new  series  of  striations 
was  produced  upon  it  at  an  angle  with  the 
former,  which  were  consequently  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  effaced.  The  color 
and  composition  of  the  till  vary  with  those 
of  the  rocks  on  which  it  lies — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  goes  to  shpw  that  the  de¬ 
posit  has  not  been  merely  the  work  of 
drifting  icebergs,  which  scattered  their 
mud  and  bowlders  upon  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  but  that  it  has  been  made  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  the  districts  in  which  we 
now  find  it.  Its  thickness  in  the  Lowlands 
sometimes  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  or  more,  and  it  extends  from  un¬ 
der  the  se.a-level  up  to  heights  of  at  least 
seventeen  hundred  feet.  The  streams  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country  have  in 
many  cases  cut  deep  ravines  through  it, 
and  there  it  stands  up  in  steep  walls  on 
which  the  clniracteristic  features  of  the  de¬ 
posit  are  well  displayed.  Cert.ainly  there 
are  not  many  localities  better  fitted  to  per¬ 
plex  and  discomfit  an  eager  geologist  th<an 
one  of  these  cliffs  of  bowlder-clay.  He 
sees  before  him  a  stiff'  sandy  clay  without 
any  trace  of  stratification,  full  of  stones  of 
eyery  size  up  to  blocks  of  perhaps  several 
feet  in  diameter.  These  are  grouped  in 
no  order  whatever ;  large  bowlders  and 
small  pebbles  are  scattered  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  through  the  clay  from  top  to  bottom, 
they  are  stuck  at  every  angle,  their  sur¬ 
faces  are  covered  with  ruts  and  striae,  and 
if  the  face  of  the  rock  below  be  uncovered 
it  may  be  seen  to  retain  the  same  2nark- 
ings.  Using  his  hammer  upon  them,  be 
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finds  them  to  consist  almost  wholly  of 
fragments  from  the  rocks  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  a  coal  -  measure  dis¬ 
trict,  for  instance,  he  sees  a  mixture  of 
bits  of  sand-stone,  shale,  iron-stone,  coal, 
and  other  carboniferous  strata,  with  a  few 
pieces  of  the  harder  rocks  of  an  adjacent 
geological  area.  He  can  perceive  that 
this  deposit  must  have  been  produced  in 
the  district  from  which  it  obtained  its 
pebbles  and  bowlders,  but  the  mode  of  its 
formation  has  been  for  at  least  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  one  of  the  obscurest  problems  in 
Scottish  geology.  From  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  stnation  of  the  bowlders,  their  local 
origin,  and  the  thoroughly  moraine-like 
aspect  of  the  deposit  in  which  they  occur, 
it  is  now'  inferred  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  the  till  has  been  ground  up  by  a 
moving  mass  of  land-ice.  It  thus  corrob¬ 
orates  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
striated  rock-surfaces ;  and  though  there 
may  still  be  difliculties  connected  with 
the  details  of  the  process  of  formation  and 
deposit,  these  might  perhaps  be  easily  and 
satisfactorily  solved  if  a  competent  ob¬ 
server  could  bring  himself  to  spend, some 
time  along  the  margin  of  the  great  ice- 
sheet  of  (Jreenland. 

As  yet  w'e  can  not  tell  w’hat  w’as  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country  previous  to 
the  glacial  epoch.  There  seems  little  ^ 
doubt,  however,  that  the  disposition  ofj 
mountain  and  glen,  hill  and  valley,  w’as 
on  the  whole  the  same  as  now’.  The  ab¬ 
rasion  of  the  ice  w’ould  of  course  tend  to 
widen  and  deepen  the  depressions  and  to 
smooth  down  the  roughnesses  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  would  even  give  rise  to  new 
hollows  and  inequalities.  Hut,  looking  at 
the  main  features  of  the  country,  it  may 
be  assumed  with  some  confidence  th.at 
they  w’ere  the  same  as  now’.  The  Gram¬ 
pians  stretched  across  the  country,  rising 
into  the  same  heights  and  intersected  by 
the  same  valleys.  The  broad  plains  of 
the  central  counties,  though  their  minor 
peculiarities  doubtless  differed  a  good 
deal  from  those  of  the  present  day,  never¬ 
theless  stretched  seaward  as  broad  plains 
between  the  Clyde  and  the  North  Sea. 
The  chain  of  uplands  that  form  the  pasture- 
lands  of  the  south  had  doubtless  the  same 
wide  sweep  of  undulating  hill  and  table¬ 
land  as  they  show  to-day.  In  one  respect 
only,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  did 
that  old  Scotland  differ  materially  from 
the  existing  one ;  it  seems  to  have  stood 
at  a  considerably  higher  level  above  the 


sea.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  striations  which  occur  over  the  w’hole 
face  of  the  country  go  out  to  sea,  and  are 
found  on  little  islands  and  skerries  at 
some  distance  from  the  land.  The  islands 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  firths,  for  instance, 
are  roches  moutonnees.  Perhaps  the  land 
may  not  only  have  been  higher  as  a 
whole,  but  particular  portions  of  it — such, 
for  example,  as  the  chain  of  the  Highland 
mountains — may  have  had  a  greater  alti¬ 
tude  relatively  to  the  surrounding  country 
than  they  have  now.  Unequal  oscillations 
of  level  w’ould  help  to  remove  several 
geological  difficulties  of  a  local  kind  which 
occur  when  w’e  try  to  conceive  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  large  body  of  ice  over  such  a 
surface  as  the  country  wears  at  present. 
Let  us,  then,  imagine  the  land  to  have 
risen  several  thousand  feet  higher  than  it 
does  now,  and  to  be  subject  to  an  increas¬ 
ing  cold,  until  at  length  one  wide  mantle 
of  ice  and  snow  falls  over  it  from  the  hill¬ 
tops  to  the  sea.  This  great  sheet,  con¬ 
stantly  augmented  by  renewed  snow’-falls, 
presses  downward  to  the  lower  grounds, 
and,  passing  out  by  innumerable  valleys, 
extends  from  the  shore  in  long  walls  of 
ice.  The  unceasing  friction  of  the  ice 
wears  down  the  rocks,  and  produces  vast 
quantities  of  debris^  w’hich  accumulates  to 
form  our  till  or  bowlder-clay.  During 
this  long  process  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  country  must  have  been  slowly 
sinking.  Its  greatest  altitude  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  or  during  the  severest  part 
of  the  glacial  period,  was  gradually  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  depression  went  on  until 
it  had  converted  the  island  into  a  group 
of  scattered  islets.  In  Wales  the  extent 
of  submergence  can  not  have  been  less  than 
two  thousand  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  present  level  of  the  country.  In  Scot¬ 
land  the  limits  have  not  been  as  yet  satis¬ 
factorily  fixed,  although  the  evidence  ap¬ 
pears  to  favor  a  depression  of  about  two 
thousand  feet.  As  each  successive  zone 
of  land  went  down  beneath  the  sea,  it 
carried  with  it  its  own  share  of  the  glacial 
till,  which  W’as  thus  gradually  removed 
from  the  destructive  effects  both  of 
glaciers  and  of  the  waves.  Masses  of 
ice,  laden  with  detritus,  w’cre  probably 
drifted  far  and  wide  over  the  submerged 
land,  .and  dropped  their  rocky  burdens 
many  miles  away  from  the  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  from  which  these  had  been  derived. 

In  the  till  we  find  some  scanty  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  denizens  of  the  country  during 
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these  wintry  ages.  Bones  of  the  “  mam¬ 
moth  ”  have  been  found  at  Ratho,  Kil- 
maurs,  Airdrie,  and  Bishopbriggs.  It  was 
probably  the  EUphas prhnigeniu*^  whose 
skeleton,  with  the  flesh  and  skin  still  ad¬ 
hering,  has  been  found  imbedded  in  the 
ice  of  Siberia.  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  so  huge  a  mam¬ 
mal  enduring  the  severity  of  an  arctic 
climate,  for  it  is  known  that  the  skin  was 
covered  with  a  thick,  coarse  hair  that 
must  have  served  as  a  tolerable  protection 
against  the  cold.  Another  of  the  known 
natives  of  Scotland  at  that  time  is  the 
rein-deer,  whose  antlers  have  been  found 
both  in  Ayrshire  and  Dumbarton.  Homs 
and  skulls  of  oxen,  probably  of  extinct 
species,  as  well  as  those  of  several  kinds 
of  deer,  have  often  been  recorded  as  oc¬ 
curring  during  draining  operations  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  specimens  seem 
to  have  been  destroyed  or  lost  without 
any  accurate  description  and  comparison 
of  them  having  been  made.  And  doubt¬ 
less  there  must  still  remain  the  relics  of 
other  animals  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the 
older  glacial  deposits  of  Scotland,  for, 
scanty  though  the  fauna  could  not  fail  to 
be,  it  need  not  have  been  less  than  that 
of  the  present  Greenland.  Besides  thp 
remains  of  these  animals,  the  Scottish  till 
has  yielded  tractis  of  land  vegetation  ;  thin 
beds  of  peat  and  trunks  of  trees  in  what 
seem  to  have  been  little  lakes  or  tarns 
formed  in  hollows  of  the  glacial  detritus. 
But  no  botanical  examination  of  these 
remains  has  yet  been  made.  Lastly,  over 
and  above  these  traces  of  life  on  the  land, 
we  meet,  in  the  same  deposit,  with  indi¬ 
cations  of  life  in  the  sea.  Near  Airdrie, 
two  little  patches  of  clay  were  found,  con¬ 
taining  marine  sheels,  and  an  examination 
of  these  shells  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordan- 
hill,  showed  them  to  belong  to  a  species 
not  now  native  in  our  seas,  but  still  living 
in  those  of  the  far  north.  The  occurrence 
both  of  peat-beds  and  land  animals  and  of 
sea  shells  in  the  same  great  mass  of  detri¬ 
tus  supports  the  inference,  that  the  bowl¬ 
der-clay  was  formed  during  a  depression 
of  the  land,  whereby  successive  terrestrial 
surfaces  were  submerged  and  covered 
over  with  marine  dej)08ite. 

Such,  then,  appears,  to  have  been  the 
condition  of  Scotland  during  the  severer 
parts  of  the  glacial  period.  The  evidence 
of  the  till  brings  before  us  a  land  sealed 
in  ice  and  slowly  sinking  beneath  the  sea. 
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The  deposits  by  which  the  till  is  overlaid, 
and  which  continue  this  strange  and  event¬ 
ful  story,  reveal  how  the  land  rose  again, 
how  the  climate,  though  less  arctic  in 
character,  still  remained  such  as  to  permit 
glaciers  to  harbor  among  the  mountains, 
and  bergs  to  drift  among  the  firths  and 
bays,  and  how,  by  slow  degrees,  the  tem¬ 
perature  increased,  the  ice  disappeared, 
and  the  plants  and  animals  of  arctic  types 
died  out  or  retreated  to  a  more  congenial 
abode  in  northern  latitudes,  while  those 
of  a  temperate  character  took  their  place. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  any 
connected  and  succinct  generalization 
of  these  later  drift  deposits  can  be  given. 
It  may  be  enough  to  mention  here  that 
they  consist  partly  of  sands,  gravels,  and 
clays,  which  have  been  arranged  by  water, 
and  partly  of  mounds  of  angular  rubbish, 
which  represent  true  glacier  moraines. 
The  sands,  gravels,  and  clays  form  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  old 
till.  While  that  deposit  is  a  coarse,  un¬ 
assorted  mass,  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  stratified,  and  are  sometimes  divisi¬ 
ble  into  the  finest  lamina*.  Indeed,  we 
only  need  to  see  the  two  kinds  of  deposit 
together,  to  be  assured  that  they  mark 
the  operation  of  very  diflferent  geological 
agents.  The  stratified  series  belongs,  in 
all  likelihood,  to  the  time  when  the  land 
was  rising  above  the  sea  after  its  great 
submergence,  when  glaciers  and  icebergs 
still  existed,  w  hen  there  were  probably 
powerful  floods,  occasioned  by  the  rapid 
thawing  of  large  masses  of  ice  and  snow, 
and  when  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
streamlets  and  rivers  of  Europe  generally 
was  much  greater  than  it  is  now.  If  the 
later  parts  of  the  drift  originated  under 
so  complex  a'  series  of  conditions,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  considerable  complexity 
in  their  structure  and  arrangement.  Blit 
it  may  be  doubted  if  any  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  this  drift-series  to  be  so  difficult  as 
on  examination  it  proves  to  be.  Some 
parts  were  unquestionably  formed  under 
the  sea,  and  tell  their  own  story  plainly 
enough.  There  are  other  portions  which 
seem  to  defy  all  attempts  at  explanation. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  sea,  or  by  rivers  ; 
and  it  is  as  perplexing  to  conjecture  any 
other  agency  which,  by  the  merest  pos¬ 
sibility,  could  have  been  concerned  in 
their  formation.  Let  us  look  for  a  little 
at  the  unquestionably  marine  deposits. 
Their  history  is  comparatively  clear,  and 
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it  opena  out,  moreover,  a  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  glacial  period. 

Along  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
more  especially  close  to  the  sea-margin, 
there  is  developed  a  group  of  clays  w’hich 
are  in  some  places  extensively  used  for 
brick-making.  These  clays  are  well  seen 
along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Aberdeenshire 
and  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  Kirkcaldy, 
Elie,  and  Dunbar.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  island  they  have  been  recognized  at 
Fort- William,  Oban,  Lochgilphead,  and 
throughout  tlie  Firth  of  Clyde  and  its 
long  tributary  fiords,  from  Glasgow  to 
the  south  of  Arran,  and  the  shores  of 
Galloway.  In  some  of  their  bands  they 
consist  of  the  finest  laminated  clay,  like 
so'much  impalpable  mud.  In  others  they 
are  more  or  less  mixed  with  stones,  and 
contain  an  abundance  of  shells.  Now,  it 
may  be  asked,  what  proof  is  there  that 
these  clays  belong  to  the  icy  period  ? 
The  proof,  however,  is  ample.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  one 
of  which  may  be  called  organic^  since  it 
is  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the 
fossil  remains  found  in  the  clays;  the 
other  is  physical^  and  rests  upon  certain 
simple  parts  of  the  structure  of  the  de¬ 
posits. 

The  organic  remains  in  these  clays  pre¬ 
sent  one  of  the  most  delightful  fields  of 
study.  More  than  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  away  since  their  occurrence 
and  true  character  were  ascertained  by 
Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill.  Cruising  with 
his  yacht  among  the  kyles  and  lochs  of 
his  own  great  Firth  of  Clyde,  he  had 
been  collecting  materials  from  the  raised 
be.aches  of  the  west,  to  show  that  the 
land  had  undergone  a  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  elevation.  One  day,  in  company 
with  a  friend,  he  chanced  to  walk  along 
the  beach  of  a  little  bay  in  the  Kyles  of 
Bute.  Their  attention  was  directed  to  a 
number  of  shells  lying  among  the  shingle, 
but  different  from  any  they  had  ever 
dredged  in  the  adjoining  sea.  On  more 
close  inspection  it  w'as  found  that  the 
shells  had  been  w'ashed  out  of  a  bed  of 
clay  where  they  existed  by  hundreds,  and 
that  their  association  on  the  beach  with 
the  recent  shells  washed  up  by  the  tides 
was  merely  an  accident.  What,  then,  con¬ 
stituted  the  difference  between  the  shells 
of  the  clay-bed  and  those  living  in  the 
neighboring  kyles  and  firths  ?  It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  some  of  them  were  of 


new  species.  But  by  degrees  it  was  as¬ 
certained  that  they  were  all  of  species 
yet  living,  that  some  of  them  were  still 
natives  of  the  seas  of  Scotland,  but  that 
others  were  now  to  be  found  only  in  the 
seas  of  Norway  and  the  arctic  circle. 
Having  once  fully  grasped  this  fact,  Mr. 
Smith  was  not  slow  to  perceive  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  He  traced  the  clay-bed  along  many 
parts  of  the  west  coast,  and  in  order 
the  better  to  compare  its  contents  with 
those  still  inhabiting  Britain,  he  instituted 
a  careful  dredging  of  the  basin  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde.  A  more  charming  em¬ 
ployment  can  hardly  be  conceived.  In 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  on 
the  west  of  Scotland,  within  easy  reach 
of  all  the  comforts  of  home,  and  yet 
among  scenes  as  lonely  and  retired  as  the 
wildest  Highland  tarn,  his  self-imposed 
task  was  to  bring  up  to  the  light  of  day 
the  denizens  of  these  quiet  sea-lochs  and 
bays,  to  explore  the  deeps  and  shallows, 
sunken  reefs  and  shoals  and  abysses ;  and 
thus,  while  his  vessel  perhaps  lay  asleep 
on  the  face  of  a  summer  sea,  to  walk,  as 
it  were,  in  fancy  along  the  sea-floor  many 
fathoms  down,  threading  his  way  now 
among  groves  of  tangle,  now  amid  rocks 
and  bowlders,  now  over  coral-sand,  and 
picking  up  from  its  nestling-place  many  a 
tiny  shell  which  had  never  be ‘ore  been 
known  to  live  around  the  coasts  of  Brit¬ 
ain.  But  there  was  not  only  the  pleasure 
of  discovering  the  forms  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  our  seas  ;  one  great  object 
was  to  ascertain  how  far  these  differed 
from  those  of  the  old  sea-bed,  represented 
by  the  sheets  of  clay  along  the  coast. 
The  result  of  Mr.  Smith’s  researches  (sub¬ 
sequently  extended  by  Edward  Forbes, 
Mr.  Macandrew,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  and  others) 
went  to  show  that  of  the  shells  found  in 
the  clays,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  species 
were  no  longer  British,  but  were  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  seas  of  the  far  north  ;  that 
about  sixteen  species,  though  still  alive 
around  Britain,  were  rare  there,  and  at¬ 
tained  their  greatest  development  in  the 
northern  seas ;  while  the  remaining  and 
much  larger  portion  were  yet  common  as 
British  shells.  The  labors  of  naturalists 
and  geologists  have  since  then  been  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  same  field,  but  the  great  fact 
has  only  been  confirmed  that  the  general 
aspect  of  the  assemblage  of  shells  in  the 
clay-beds  of  the  Clyde  is  of  a  much  more 
northern  character  than  that  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  fauna  of  the  same  region,  and  that,  to 
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find  a  similar  assemblatje,  it  is  necessary  I 
to  go  into  the  boreal  and  arctic  seas.  So  ! 
that  from  the  fossil  contents  of  these  clays 
we  are  taught  that  the  climate  of  this 
country  was,  in  all  probability,  very  much 
more  severe  than  it  is  now,  resembling 
that  of  Labrador  or  Greenland.  More¬ 
over,  if  we  compare  the  fossil  shells  with 
the  same  species  which  still  linger  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  our  seas,  we  find  the  for- 1 
mer  to  be  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
abundant.  The  fossils,  instead  of  resem¬ 
bling  the  rare  and  comparatively  dwarfed 
forms  which  have  survived  in  British 
waters,  are  as  large  and  massive  as  those 
which  now  live  in  the  far  north.  The 
cold  of  the  northern  seas,  in  short,  seems 
congenial  to  them ;  they  become  small¬ 
er  and  fewer  as  they  recede  southward, 
and  their  frequent  great  size  and  plentiful¬ 
ness  in  the  Clyde  clay-beds  is  probably 
another  good  indication  that  the  climate 
of  Scotland,  at  the  time  they  lived,  ap¬ 
proached  to  an  arctic  character. 

The  state  of  preservation  in  which 
these  remains  occur,  is  often  wonderfully 
fresh.  The  delicate  epidermis  of  the  shells 
is  frequently  as  perfect  as  in  living  speci¬ 
mens.  In  favorable  localities,  some  of 
even  the  more  fragile  shells  may  be 
gathered  in  dozens,  with  their  valves  still 
adhering,  and  the  ligament  still  fresh. 
One  species,  for  example,  the  TeUina 
proxit7ia,  occurs  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Island  of  Bute,  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
in  such  numbers,  and  in  such  an  excellent 
state  of  keeping,  that  a  collector  might, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  obtain 
specimens  enough  to  stock  all  the  mu¬ 
seums  and  private  collections  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  shell,  moreover,  is  a  character¬ 
istic  one  of  the  glacial  deposits,  for  it  is 
now  extinct  in  our  seas,  though  it  still 
lives  farther  north.  The  clay  in  which 
the  shells  lie  seems,  in  many  cases,  to 
have  fallen  around  and  over  them  as  gen¬ 
tly  as  snow  settles  down  upon  le.aflet  and 
flower,  enclosing  them  so  tenderly  yet  so 
closely  that  not  a  spine  or  tubercle  or 
fretted  rib  which  was  theirs  w’hen  they 
died  has  since  been  defaced.  One  can 
not  linger  among  these  traces  of  life  with¬ 
out  being  convinced  that  the  sea-bed 
which  they  reveal  must  have  resembled, 
in  the  main,  an  ordinary  sea-bed  of  the 
present  day.  There  is  the  same  evidence 
of  gentle  deposition,  of  long  -  continued 
life,  generation  succeeding  generation,  and  I 
each  leaving  its  own  remains  among  the  i 
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sediments  that  gathered  on  the  bottom. 
There  is  no  tr.ace  of  the  violent  cata¬ 
clysms  which  M’ere  once  in  vogue  as  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  phenomena  of  the  drift. 
On  the  contrary,  judging  from  the  size 
and  abundance  of  the  organic  remains  in 
these  clays,  we  may  infer  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life  in  the  sea  were  probably  as  favorable 
then  as,  under  a  like  temperature,  they 
are  now. 

The  ancient  basin  of  the  Clyde  must 
have  vastly  diflered  from  the  mt^ern  one. 
We  have  seen  that  the  evidence  of  the 
shells  points  to  a  much  colder  climate. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  physical  proofs, 
to  which  a  brief  reference  may  now  be 
made.  Not  only  do  the  shells  indicate  a 
low  temperature,  but  the  same  fact  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  very  stones  among  which 
the  shells  occur  in  the  clay.  The  lowest 
of  the  series  of  clay-beds  in  the  Clyde 
district  is  a  finely  laminated  clay  without 
either  fossils  or  stones  of  .any  kind.  It 
rests  directly  on  the  old  till.  Above  it 
come  the  shell-clays,  in  which  the  stones 
are  often  numerous  and  of  considerable 
size.  Now,  the  circumstances  under 
w’hich  a  bed  of  fine  mud  or  clay  can  be 
accumulated  forbid  us  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
violent  currents  or  tides,  for  of  course 
the  stronger  the  rush  of  water,  the  more 
certain  is  it  that  the  finer  sediment  will 
be  swept  away  and  only  deposited  as  the 
rate  of  transportation  lessens.  How  comes 
it,  then,  that  in  some  of  the  shell-clays 
there  should  not  only  be  plenty  of  stones, 
but  even  sometimes  large  bowlders?  No 
transitory  tide  or  submarine  current  will 
account  for  them  ;  the  mere  fact  that  even 
the  more  delicate  shells  around  them  are 
still  perfect,  and  show  their  valves  adher¬ 
ing,  suffices  to  preclude  all  violence.  Deli¬ 
cate  barnacles  may  also  be  seen  clustered 
on  the  upper  surfaces  and  sides  of  the 
stones,  just  in  the  j)08ition  in  which  they 
anchored  themselves,  passed  their  lives, 
and  died.  The  stones  are  scattered  irregu¬ 
larly  through  the  clay,  with  shells  be¬ 
neath,  beside,  and  above  them.  We  must 
therefore  discover  some  agency  that  could 
drop  them  among  the  fine  mud  that  was 
gathering  over  the  shells  at  the  sea-bot- 
touj.  In  all  probability  coast -ice  had 
much  to  do  with  this  transportation.  The 
stones  are  often  just  such  as  a  cake  of 
ice,  frozen  along  shore,  would  lift  with  it 
and  carry  out  to  sea.  And  what  supports 
this  view  is  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
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the  stones  have  been  found  well  striat¬ 
ed  on  one  or  more  sides.  In  the  Pais¬ 
ley  clay-pits,  for  instance,  large  striated 
(ieces  of  schist  from  the  neighboring 
lighland  mountains,  are  occasionally  ob¬ 
tained. 

There  is  thus  a  double  testimony  to 
the  severity  of  the  climate  when  the 
brick  clays  of  the  Clyde  were  deposited. 
The  shells  remind  us  of  the  seas  oi  Green¬ 
land  and  northern  Scandinavia.  The  scat¬ 
tered  bowlders  bring  before  us  ice-rafts 
and  bergs,  freighted  Avith  mud  and  stones, 
drifting  across  the  bosom  of  the  broad 
lirth  and  its  tributary  lochs. 

Similar  evidence  of  the  continued  cold 
during  the  time  when  a  large  part  of 
Scotland  was  last  under  the  sea,  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  brick-clays  of  the  east  coast, 
from  Aberdeenshire  southward.  Like 
tho.se  of  the  Clyde,  they  overlie  the  old 
till,  and,  like  them  also,  belong  to  a  later 
stage  of  the  same  great  glacial  period. 
As  yet  it  h.as  been  chiefly  in  the  lower 
.and  more  maritime  tracts  that  these  clays 
have  been  found.  But  there  is  another 
and  more  obtrusive  testimony  at  once  to 
the  submergence  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  arctic  cliaracter  of  the  climate  at  the 
time.  Scattered  over  the  island,  from 
sea  to  sea,  arc  numberless  blocks  of  stone, 
of  all  sizes,  up  to  masses  of  many  tons  in 
weight.  Unhappily,  the  progress  of  mod¬ 
ern  agriculture  is  inimical  to  their  preser¬ 
vation,  and  they  have,  as  a  consequence, 
gradually  disappeared  from  the  more  cul¬ 
tivated  districts.  But  in  m.any  a  mossy 
tract,  especially  around  the  flanks  of  the 
main  hill-ranges,  they  may  still  be  counted 
by  the  score.  So  conspicuous  are  they, 
as  to  attract  the  notice  even  of  the  rudest 
peasantry ;  and  so  strange  often  are  their 
positions,  and  so  markedly  do  they  differ 
in  composition  from  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  that  they 
have  been,  from  earliest  times,  a  theme  of 
endless  Avonder.  Many  a  AA’ild  legend  and 
grotesque  tale  of  goblins,  witches,  and 
elflns,  has  had  its  source  among  the  gray 


bowlders  of  a  bare  moor.  “  Giant’s  Stone,” 
“Giant’s  Grave,”  “Auld  Wives’  Lift,” 
“Witches’  Stepping-Stanes,”  “  Warlocks* 
Burden,”  “  Hell  Stanes,”  and  similar  epi¬ 
thets  arc  common  all  over  the  Lowland 
counties,  and  mark  where,  to  the  people 
of  an  older  time,  the  singnharity  of  the 
erratic  blocks  proved  them  to  be  the 
handiiA'ork,  not  of  any  mere  natural  agent, 
but  of  the  active  and  sometimes  malevo¬ 
lent  spirits  of  another  world.  Nor  need 
this  popular  belief  be  in  any  measure  a 
matter  of  surprise.  For  truly,  even  to  a 
geological  eye  which  has  been  looking  at 
the  same  phenomenon  for  years,  each 
fresh  repetition  of  it  hardly  diminishes 
the  interest,  n.ay,  almost  the  w’onder,  w’ith 
which  it  is  beheld.  We  hjive  rudely  dis- 
])0S8essed  the  old  warlocks  and  brownies, 
and  yet,  thotigh  Ave  can  now  trace,  it  may 
be,  the  source  from  which  the  stones  were 
derived,  and  the  manner  in  AA’hich  they 
AA’cre  brought  to  their  present  sites,  their 
history  still  re.ids  like  a  very  fairy  tale. 
There  they  lie  crusted  with  mosses  and 
lichens,  and  with  tufts  of  heather  and 
hare-bell,  and  fern  nestling  in  their  rifts, 
Avhile  .all  around,  perhaps,  is  bare,  bleak 
moorland.  How  came  they  there  ?  They 
have  not  tumbled  from  any  cliff,  for  Ave 
may  sec  them  rising  boldly  .above  the  soil, 
when  not  another  vestige  of  naked  rock 
appears  Avithin  sight.  They  have  not  been 
transported  by  rivers,  for  they  are  often 
seen  perched  on  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
high  above  all  the  streams,  and  even  out 
of  hearing  of  their  sound.  They  can  not 
have  been  w'ashed  up  by  floods  and  oceanie 
convulsions,  for  not  only  are  they  in  many 
cases  of  enormous  size,  but  they  consist 
of  rock  which  is  frequently  foreign  to  the 
district,  and  m.ay  not  be  found  nearer 
than  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  beyond  success¬ 
ive  ranges  of  hills  and  valleys.  W'hat 
force  then  could  carry  these  huge  masses 
to  such  great  distances  across  \A  ide  and 
deep  valleys  and  lines  of  high  hills  ? 
Again  Ave  must  ansAver,  ice. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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A  MAIDEN  IN  CHURCH. 


She  stands  beside  a  pillar  fair, 

A  maiden  girlish-slight, 

But  stronger  than  the  column  there 
Her  innocency’s  might ; 

And  simple  straight  her  thoughts  go  up,  in  purest  white  arrayed. 
And  far  above  the  pillar’s  shaft  their  resting-place  is  made. 

^  She  kneels  beneath  the  arching  lines 
That  o’er  the  chancel  sweep, 

And  on  her  brow  the  holy  signs 
Of  peaceful  conscience  sleep. 

And  higher  than  the  arches’  height  her  steadfast  eyes  do  look. 

The  while  they  meekly  seem  to  fall  upon  her  open  book. 

A  sunbeam  laughs  into  her  face. 

The  face  that  knows  no  stain, 

And  laughs  to  sec  from  out  their  place. 

Within  the  window  pane, 

The  olden  sunts,  in  quaint  array,  come  sliding,  gliding  down. 

To  hover  o’er  her  winsome  face,  and  weave  fur  her  a  crown. 

St  Matthew  gleams  about  her  lips. 

For  all  his  mien  so  staid  ; 

And  sec,  upon  her  finger-tips 
St.  James’s  palms  are  laid  ; 

The  loved  Apostle  calmly  floats  o’er  one  so  purely  fair. 

And  hoar  St  Peter,  with  his  keys,  lies  tangled  in  her  hair. 

Mine  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  blaze ; 

For  oh  I  she  is  so  fair : 

Yet  do  I  naught  but  gaze  and  gaze. 

For  glory  has  no  glare  ; 

And  then  I  murmur  to  myself,  all  wondering  :  “  How  can  she, 
This  being,  in  her  radiancy,  my  own  betrothed  be  ?” 

Anon  the  organ’s  mins'trelsy, 

And  all  the  choir  join  in  ; 

But  she,  albeit  her  silency. 

Is  holier  than  a  hymn ; 

For  “Jubilate  Domine”  her  every  look  doth  show, 

And  “  Gloria  ’’  is  writ  upon  the  brightness  of  her  brow. 

Then,  for  his  text,  the  Pastor  takes 
A  verse  I  know  full  well. 

And  every  word  he  utters  makes 
A  new-born  glory-spell 

Come  showering  down  from  out  the  pane  to  light  up  every  word. 
Yea,  “  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  the  Lord.’’ 

For  lo !  I  see  it  shining  out, 

A  gorgeous  blazoned  text. 

With  crimson,  purple,  strewn  about 
The  golden  blaze  perplext ; 

And  then  npon  my  elasped  hands  I  bow  my  face  and  pray, 

And  “  Bles^  are  the  pure  in  heart,”  I  sonly,  softly  say. 
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THE  HORSES  0 


WnEv  we  flay  “the  Arab,”  he  who 
hears  us  is  not  certain  whether  we  mean 
the  horse  or  the  man.  The  winged  steed 
of  the  Sahara  is,  in  one  respect,  a  “  house¬ 
hold  word  ”  with  ue,  and  yet,  like  a  clas¬ 
sical  quotation  in  a  lady's  mouth,  it  is 
much  more  familiar  with  us  than  known. 
Our  admiration  for  the  animal  is  vague 
and  legendary.  When  some  skeptic  tells 
us  that  the  English  race-horse  is  greatly 
its  superior,  we  have  no  reasons  to  offer 
for  the  impression  which  we  entertain  to 
the  contrary.  I  remember,  years  ago,  a 
w’hite  Arab — and  white  is  considered  the 
most  promising  hue  —  starting  for  the 
(loodwood  Cup.  Its  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  excited  great  attention.  The  price 
said  to  have  been  paid  for  it  was  prodigi¬ 
ous,  and  it  had  never  run  upon  an  English 
race-course  before.  “  The  King,’  how¬ 
ever,  the  members  of  which  are  not  easily 
swayed  by  romance  and  enthusiasm,  did 
not  “  fancy  ”  the  desert-born,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  justified  their  coldness.  He  or  she — 
for  I  forget  the  sex — bounded  off  with  ex¬ 
treme  velocity,  and  came  in — last !  My  be¬ 
lief  is  that  such  would  always  be  the  case 
with  Arabs  entered  for  any  of  our  great 
races ;  and  yet  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
for  swiftness,  endurance,  and  sagacity 
combined^  the  horses  of  the  Sahara  have 
no  rivals.  General  Daumas,  the  French 
consul  at  Mascara,  accredited  to  the 
Emir  Abd-el-Kader,  and  afterward  Cen¬ 
tral  Director  of  the  Arab  office  of  Algeria, 
has  recently*  let  us  know  the  whole  truth 
with  regard  to  these  animals,  and  the 
treatment  which  they  receive  from  their 
wandering  masters.  Of  this  last,  which 
to  us,  as  a  horse-rearing  nation,  is  most  in¬ 
teresting,  “  I  am  not  prepared,”  writes  he, 
“to  say  that  ‘This  is  right,’  or  ‘This  is 
wrong ;’  I  say  simply.  Right  or  wTong, 
this  is  what  the  Arabs  do.”  The  ques¬ 
tion.  Can  not  our  light  cavalry  be  recruited 
from  Algeria,  instead  of,  as  at  present. 


•  The  Horen  of  iht  Sahara.  By  E.  Daumas. 
W.  U.  AUen  dt  Co. 
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from  foreign  countries?  set  the  French 
general  upon  the  most  careful  personal 
investigations  into  this  subject ;  while,  in 
addition,  his  friend  the  famous  emir  has 
supplied  him  with  copious  remarks.  These 
latter  are,  as  was  to  have  been  expected, 
couched  in  rather  too  flowery  language  to 
be  acceptable  from  a  veterinary-surgeon 
point  of  view ;  but  they  are  at  least  in¬ 
teresting,  because  genuine,  and  character¬ 
istic  both  of  the  hero  and  his  race.  This 
is  the  sort  of  letter  Abd-el-Kader  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  write  upon  equine  matters : 

“  Praise  bo  to  the  one  GoA 

“  To  Him  who  remains  over  the  same  amid 
the  revolutions  of  this  worlA 

“  To  our  friend  General  Daumas. 

“  Peace  be  with  you,  through  the  mercy  and 
blessing  of  Allah,  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  on  that  of  his  mother,  his  children, 
their  mother,  of  all  the  members  of  bis  family, 
and  of  all  his  associates. 

“  To  proceed :  I  have  read  your  questions,  I 
address  to  you  my  answers. 

“  Know,  then,  that  it  is  admitted  among  use 
that  Allah  created  the  horse  out  of  the  wind.  a.s 
he  created  Adam  out  of  the  mud 

“  He  said  to  the  south  w’ind :  ‘  I  will  that 
a  creature  should  proceed  from  thee — condense 
thyself’ — and  the  wind  condensed  itself.  Then 
came  the  Angel  Gabriel,  and  took  a  handful  of 
this  matter,  and  presented  it  to  Allah,  who 
formed  of  it  a  dark-bay  horse,  etc.,  etc. 

“  Then  he  signed  him  with  the  sign  of  glory 
and  of  good  fortune — a  star  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead” 

Thus  the  horse  most  esteemed  is  that 
w’hich  has  a  star  on  its  forehead ;  and  the 
Prophet  has  said :  “  If  I  w'ere  to  gather 
together  in  one  spot  all  the  horses  of  the 
Arabs,  and  make  them  race  against  one 
another,  it  is  the  chestnut  which  would 
outstrip  the  rest.” 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  the  favor¬ 
ite  color  for  a  horse  among  the  Arabs  is- 
the  white. 

“  1.  Take  the  horse  white  as  a  silken  flag, 
without  spot,  with  circle  of  bis  eyes  blaclL 
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“  2.  The  black.  ‘  He  must  be  as  black  as  ' 
Dight  without  moon  and  stars.’ 

“  3.  The  bay.  He  must  be  nearly  black,  or 
streaked  with  gold.  ‘  The  dark  red  one  said  to 
the  dispute,  “  Stop  there.”  ’ " 

The  chestnuts,  the  dappled  prays,  and  the 
yellow  duns  come  next.  The  coats  de¬ 
spised  are  the  roan  and  the  piebald,  of : 
which  latter  hue  it  is  ungraciously  re- ' 
marked : 

“  Flee  him  like  the  pestilence,  for  he  is  own 
brother  to  the  cow.” 

In  spile  of  the  praise  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  the  horse,  he  is  certainly,  in 
our  own  country,  one  of  most  senseless  and 
helpless  of  all  animals ;  timid,  uncertain,  and 
requiri^  abundance  of  care  and  w'atchful- 
ness.  Tne  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with 
its  cousin  of  the  desert.  In  early  youth, 
indeed,  immense  pains  are  lavished  upon 
him,  and  he  is  rarely  mounted  before 
he  is  two  years  and  a  half  old,  but  his 
education  has  been  such  that  he  is  by  that 
time  almost  qualified  to  take  care  both  of 
himself  and  bis  master.  When  the  rider 
dismounts,  and  wishes  his  steed  to  remain 
stationary,  he  has  merely  to  pass  the 
bridle  over  his  head ;  he  has  never  any 
reason  to  ask  a  man  to  bold  his  horse  for 
him.  At  market,  or  elsewhere,  he  leaves 
him  for  hours  without  disquietude,  and 
returns  to  find  him  standing  stock-still. 
This  has  been  taught  by  a  very  simple 
process.  The  bridle  once  over  his  head, 
and  dragging  on  the  ground,  a  slave  is 
stationed  beside  him  to  tread  upon  it 
whenever  the  animal  is  about  to  go  ofil*, 
and  so  to  give  a  disagreeable  shock  to 
the  bars  of  the  mouth.  This  is  the  only 
thing  approaching  to  harshness  in  the 
training  of  the  Arab — although,  indeed, 
if  the  training  should  /ail,  there  are  spurs 
employed  such  >  as  no  European  would 
dream  of  using.  The  Society  for  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  would  have 
little  scope  for  employment  in  Algeria. 
Should  any  children,  too  young  to  reason, 
tease  or  ill-use  the  horses  tethered  in  front 
of  the  tent,  the  Arab  wife  will  cry : 

“  Children,  beat  not  the  horses.  Wretch¬ 
es  !  it  is  they  who  nourish  you.  Do  you 
wish  that  Allah  should  curse  our  tent?” 
She  does  not  spare  her  own  husband,  if 
he  misuses  his  horse,  but  complains  of  him 
to  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  “  O  my  lord  ! 
although  he  is  all  we  have,  yet  my  hus¬ 
band  takes  him  on  idle  journeys,  over¬ 


rides  him,  taxes  him  beyond  his  strength. 
Scold  him,  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of 
Allah.  Lead  him  back  into  the  ways  of 
our  forefathers.  Above  all,  however, 
don’t  tell  him  that  it  was  I  who  suggested 
this  to  you.” 

“  No  .sooner  has  the  foal  seen  the  light,  than 
one  of  the  bystanders  takes  it  in  his  arms,  and 
walks  up  and  down  with  it  for  some  time,  in 
the  midst  of  almost  inconceival)le  noise  and 
uproar.  It  is  supposed  that  a  useful  lesson  is 
thus  taught  for  the  future ;  the  animal,  accus¬ 
tomed  from  its  birth  to  horrible  sounds,  will 
never  afterward  be  frightened  at  any  thing. 

“  To  teach  the  foal  to  suck,  a  lig  or  a  date 
soaked  in  milk,  slightly  salted,  is  put  into  hi.s 
mouth.  .  .  .  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  accus¬ 
tom  him  to  drink  camel’s  and  ewe’s  milk.  They 
take  a  goatskin,  used  several  years  for  holding 
milk,  and  till  it  with  air;  then  squeezing  it 
gently,  they  blow’  up  his  nostrils  a  few  times.” 

This  last  piece  of  education  is  essential 
in  the  desert,  where  water  is  often  much 
scarcer  than  is  milk ;  though,  while  there 
is  any  at  all,  the  horse  partakes  of  it,  or 
monopolizes  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
human.  He  is  treated  even  better  than 
“  one  of  the  family.” 

The  Arab  horse  is  watered,  however, 
only  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  He 
is  often  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
\  dates  instead  of  barley ;  these  are  given 
to  him  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  w  hen 
their  stones  are  soft,  and  are  eaten  stones 
and  all.  In  the  spring,  he  is  turned  out 
on  the  pastures  ;  but  in  the  summer,  if 
bis  master  can  afford  it,  he  gets  a  lit¬ 
tle  barley.  On  this  scanty  fare,  a  good 
horse  in  the  desert  is  expected,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  accomplish,  for  five  or  six  suc¬ 
cessive  days,  distances  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty -five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles:  and  after  a  couple  of  days’  rest 
and  good  feeding,  he  will  be  quite  well 
enough  to  repeat  the  feat.  If  he  shakes 
himself  at  any  resting-place,  or  paws 
the  ground  with  his  foot,  it  is  held  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  pull  up  in  the 
journey ;  and  if  you  would  know  at  the 
end  of  a  day  of  excessive  fatigue  how’  far 
you  can  yet  depend  upon  your  horse,  get 
off  his  back,  and  pull  him  strongly  by  the 
tail ;  if  he  remains  unmoved,  you  may  still 
rely  upon  him.  “It  is  of  no  very  rare 
occurrence  to  hear  of  a  horse  doing  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours!”  The  requisites  which  the  men 
of  the  desert  look  lor  in  him  are,  that  “  he 
should  carry  a  full-grow’n  man,  his  arms 
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and  a  change  of  clothing,  food  for  both 
his  rider  and  himself,  a  flag  even  on  a 
windy  day,  and  if  it  be  necessary,  drag  a 
dead  body  behind  him.” 

A  horse  of  the  Sahara  is  calculated  to 
live  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and 
a  mare  from  twenty-five  to  thirty ;  his 
prime  is  indicated  by  the  following  prov¬ 
erb: 

“  Seven  years  for  my  brother, 

Seven  years  for  myself, 

Seven  years  for  my  enemy.” 

The  Arabs  prefer  mares  to  horses,  but 
only  for  the  three  following  reasons:  1. 
The  pecuniary  profit ;  for  the  stories  that 
represent  the  sons  of  the  desert  turning 
their  backs  upon  proffered  treasure,  and 
remounting  the  beloved  steed  that  they 
can  not  bring  themselves  to  part  with,  are 
a  little  imaginary,  and  as  much  as  four 
thousand  pounds  has  been  known  to  have 
been  received  for  the  progeny  of  a  single 
mare.  2.  Because  the  mare  does  not 
neigh  like  the  horse  in  time  of  war — a 
most  important  matter.  3.  Because  she 
is  less  sensitive  to  hunger,  thirst,  and 
heat,  and  will  feed  on  the  same  herbage 
as  the  sheep  and  camels. 

The  Arabs  of  Upper  Asia  have  regular 
genealogical  trees  of  their  horses,  in  which 
the  birth  and  parentage  of  a  colt  is  affirm¬ 
ed  by  evidence  such  as  would  be  taken  in 
a  court  of  justice ;  while  among  the  tribe 
Annaya  there  are  horses  so  priceless  that 
it  is  at  least  impossible  even  for  great 
personages  and  we.althy  merchants  to  pay 
m  cash  for  them :  they  give  a  number  of 
bills,  therefore,  falling  due  at  intervals  of 
twelve  months,  or  else  bind  themselves  to 
ay  an  annuity  for  ever  to  the  vender  and 
is  descendants.  But  perhaps  nothing 
exemplifies  the  high  value  put  upon  a 
horse  by  these  wandering  people  so  much 
as  this  fact,  that,  although  delighting  in 
war  and  bloodshed,  they  never  kill  a  far¬ 
rier  ;  they  would  as  soon  think  of  poison¬ 
ing  a  well;  he  has  only  to  alight,  and 
imitate  with  the  two  corners  of  his  bur¬ 
nous —  raising  and  depressing  them  by 
turns — the  movement  of  the  bellows,  and 
his  life  is  held  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  her¬ 
ald  or  a  priest  among  more  civilized  na¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  farrier 
chance  to  grow  rich,  a  quarrel  is  often 
fastened  upon  him,  and  a  portion  of  his 
wealth  taken  away,  and  held  in  hostage, 
to  prevent  so  desirable  a  neighbor  quit¬ 
ting  the  district. 

The  Arab  horse-dealer  is  not  the  cheat 


that  his  European  brother  commonly  is, 
for  he  never  resorts  to  any  trickeries  to 
disguise  the  b.ad  points  of  his  horse ;  but 
he  is  most  seductively  eloquent  upon  the 
subject  of  his  virtues. 

“  ‘  Uncover  his  back,’  cries  he,  ‘  and  satisfy 
thy  gaze.  Say  not  it  is  my  horse,  say  it  is  my 
son.  ...  He  is  pure  as  gold.  His  eyesight 
is  so  good  that  he  can  distinguish  a  hair  in  the 
night-time.  In  the  day  of  battle,  he  delights 
in  the  whistling  of  the  balls.  He  overtakes 
the  gazelle.  ...  He  has  no  brother  in  the 
world;  it  is  a  swallow.  He  listens  to  his 
flanks,  and  is  ever  watching  the  heels  of  his 
rider.’  ” 

It  must  not  be  concealed,  however,  that 
with  all  this  honesty,  and  even  chivalry, 
among  the  sons  of  the  desert  in  respect 
to  equine  matters,  there  is  also  a  good 
deal  of  horse  stealing.  The  protection  of 
the  Prophet  is  even  invoked  by  persons 
bent  upon  this  sort  of  enterprise ;  and  the 
twenty-first  of  the  Mussulman  month  is 
considered  the  right  time  for  setting  out, 
and  the  night  of  the  twenty-second  the 
most  favorable  for  putting  the  design  into 
execution.  Upon  the  other  hand,  an  evil 
which  has  grown  out  of  horse-training  in 
this  country  to  a  colossal  size — that  of 
ambling  on  the  turf — is  strictly  kept 
own  among  the  Arabs.  It  is  forbidden 
and  considered  disgraceful  to  bet  upon 
the  result  of  horse-races,  although  they 
themselves  are  authorized  by  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  religion.  It  is  enacted  by  the 
Koran  that  the  course  for  trained  steeds 
should  be  seven  kilometres,  and  for  those 
untrained  but  three.  Ten  horses  run  in 
each  race,  of  which  only  the  three  who 
come  in  last  receive  nothing;  and  the 
prizes  are  given  by  the  chiefs. 

Contrary  to  the  accepted  opinion,  the 
Arabs  shoe  their  horses,  although  they 
take  the  shoes  off  in  the  spring.  These 
are  very  light,  of  a  soft,  pliant  metal,  and 
are  put  on  cold.  Their  bridles  have  blink¬ 
ers  fitted  to  them — an  indignity  wdiich  is 
reserved  in  England  almost  solely  for 
draught-horses.  The  Arab  saddle  is  of 
wood,  with  a  huge  pommel,  and  a  broad 
trousaequin  behind,  high  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  loins;  the  whole  being  covered 
and  held  together  without  nails  or  pegs 
by  a  camel’s  skin.  Suspended  from  the 
pommel  is  a  sort  of  bag,  called  a  djebira, 
containing  several  compartments  for  car¬ 
rying  bread,  a  mirror,  soap,  cartridges, 
shoes,  a  flint,  and  writing  materials.  **  I 
am  convinced,”  says  General  Daumas, 
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“  that  the  sabretaches  of  oar  hussars  had 
their  origin  in  these  djehiroiP  The  stir¬ 
rups  are  broad  and  clumsy.  Their  lateral 
faces  gradually  diminish  so  as  to  unite 
with  the  upper  bar  which  supports  the 
ring  for  the  stirrup  leathers.  They  are 
used  very  short,  and  the  w'hole  foot  is 
thrust  into  them.  The  eye  of  these  stir¬ 
rups  strikes  against  the  leg-bone  of  him 
who  rises  in  them,  and  renders  them  at 
first  extremely  painful ;  but  after  a  time 
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the  skin  hardens,  and  an  exostosis  is 
formed,  w’hich  destroys  all  sensibility.  It 
is  by  these  exostoses  that  a  horseman  is 
distinguished  from  a  foot-soldier,  and  so 
clearly  indeed,  that  in  the  province  of 
Oran  a  certain  bey,  having  resolved  to 
inflict  an  exemplary  chastisement  on  a 
tribe  that  had  revolted,  put  to  death  all 
who  fell  into  his  hands  bearing  these 
marks.  He  well  knew  that  his  anger  was 
only  vented  on  the  horsemen. 


From  Frkicr’t  Magailn*. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  DIFFICULTY. 


It  would  be  very  difficult  to  define  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  pleasure — almost  as  difficult 
as  to  define  what  is  happiness.  We  pur¬ 
sue  happiness,  or  some  symbol  for  it, 
through  life,  and  occasionally,  perhaps, 
pluck  pleasure  by  the  way.  But  we  have 
not  time  to  examine  the  pleasure  we  h.ave 
seized  :  “  ’tis  odor  fled  as  soon  as  shed 
and  though  the  recollection  of  it  lingers 
about  us,  and  we  sigh  for  its  renewal, 
we  never  meet  it  again  in  the  same  shape : 
when  next  it  comes  to  us  it  is  like,  out 
not  the  same.  The  pleasures  that  are  gone 
are  gone  for  ever ;  the  pleasures  which  are 
to  come  must  be  more  or  less  new,  as  we 
who  enjoy  them  are  more  or  less  changed. 
The  diference  may  be  almost  impercepti¬ 
ble,  as  the  difference  in  ourselves,  from 
day  to  day,  is  imperceptible ;  but  a  pleas¬ 
ure  which  we  might  call  the  same  is  in 
reality  only  similar,  when  experienced  for 
the  second  time,  and  presents  at  least  one 
essential  point  of  diflTerence,  the  want  of 
novelty.  But  as  there  are  degrees  of 
novelty,  as  of  almost  all  things,  so  by  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  a  pleasure  becomes  less 
and  less  like  the  first  experience  of  it,  un¬ 
til  at  lengh  many  things  which  we  once 
regarded  as  our  greatest  pleasures  cease 
to  be  pleasures  at  all.  The  triumph  with 
which  a  child  jerks  his  first  minnow  to  the 
bank  with  a  stick  and  a  string  is  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  that  w'ith  which,  a  score  of 
years  later,  be  kills  a  gigantic  salmon  by 
a  dexterous  throw  of  the  fly,  and  a  skillful 
contest  with  the  fish.  As  all  the  toys  and 


games  of  childhood  cease  by  degrees  to 
please,  so  one  hears  many  people  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  childhood  is  the  happiest  part  of 
life.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  maturity  and 
old  age  may  be  as  happy  in  themselves,  if 
only  they  can  refrain  from  looking  back. 
Childhood  can  not  discern  that  some 
pleasures  are  irrevocably  gone — all  other 
ages  can  ;  and  childhood  enjoys  more  thau 
any  other  age  the  pleasures  of  anticipa¬ 
tion.  But  childhood  is  scarcely  left  be¬ 
hind  ere  we  learn  a  lesson  which  coun¬ 
terbalances  all  childhood’s  advantages. 
Whenever  the  anticipation  is  great,  the 
pleasure  is  proportionately  small.  To  an¬ 
ticipate  is  to  borrow  for  the  present  at 
the  expense  of  the  future ;  and  unless  we 
go  through  the  insolvent  court  presided 
over  by  commissioner  Death,  we  can  not 
avoid  the  payment  of  such  debts.  In 
short,  to  use  the  homely  old  adage,  we 

can  not  eat  the  cake  and  have  it.”  If, 
then,  we  are  willing  to  learn  the  lessons 
which  experience  repeats  to  us  every  day, 
and  when  we  have  learnt  them  to  act  upon 
them,  our  pleasures  may  be  as  numerous 
at  one  period  of  our  lives  as  at  another. 
We  have  only  to  be  content  not  to  mourn 
for  pleasures  past,  and  to  “take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow.” 

And  the  greatest  and  most  permanent 
of  all  pleasures  are  the  pleasures  of  dif¬ 
ficulty.  They  are  the  greatest  in  number 
and  in  degree,  for  we  meet  nothing  more 
frequently  than  difficulty ;  and  the  highest 
of  all  pleasures  is  the  consciousness  of 
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having  surmounted  a  difficulty,  and  the  broken  heart.  It  is  better  to  die  of  work 
next  to  it  the  satisfaction  of  having  made  than  to  die  of  grief,  though  not  wise  to 
a  gallant,  though  unsuccessful  struggle,  kill  one’s  self  with  either. 

And  they  are  in  two  ways  the  most  per-  But  it  is  the  proneness  to  regard  a  dif- 
manent;  for  on  the  one  hand  the  pleasure  ficulty  as  an  impossibility  which  is  the 
of  the  struggle  lasts  throughout  the  whole  source  of  a  great  portion  of  human  misery, 
of  the  struggle,  and  is  increased  when  the  It  may  sometimes  prostrate  the  strong 
struggle  is  successfully  ended  ;  and,  on  the  man  in  the  midst  ot  his  exertions  ;  but  it 
other  Hand,  the  pleasure  is  susceptible  of  more  frequently  displays  itself  among  the 
unlimited  repetitions,  as  the  number  of  more  inactive  portion  of  mankind,  which 
difficulties  which  may  be  encountered  is  “  never  gets  a  chance,”  or  “  has  no  luck.” 
unlimited ;  and  the  pleasure  of  dealing  But  with  such  men— as  with  those  who 
with  a  new  difficulty  is  a  new  pleasure,  work  too  hard,  and  fall  victims  to  their 
though  still  belonging  to  the  one  class —  hard  work — the  real  mischief  lies  in  an 
the  pleasures  of  difficulty.  inherent  fallacy  in  their  view  of  life.  They 

But  it  may  with  very  great  justice  be  forget  that  the  object  and  the  attainment  of 
said  that  pleasure  is  not  the  chief  feature  it  are  but  the  zest  which  give  piquancy 
of  a  great  and  protracted  struggle  with  a  to  life,  and  that  the  struggle  ana  the  dif- 
difficulty — that  there  are  moments  of  de-  ficulty  are  the  true  meat  and  drink.  And 
pression,  of  disgust,  even  of  despair.  So,  that  this  is  so  there  are  many  indications ; 
undoubtedly,  there  are ;  and  in  that  very  for  even  success  palls  upon  men  at  last, 
fact  lies  the  great  proof  that  difficulty  is  just  as  the  same  sauce  served  up  day 
a  source  of  pleasure.  It  is  where  the  en  after  day  at  last  palls  upon  the  epicure, 
crgics  relax  that  depression  comes  in  ;  it  Great  conquerors  sigh  for  more  worlds  to 
is  where  the  difficulty  has  been  removed  vanquish  before  they  have  vanquished 
from  the  category  of  the  difficult,  and '  their  own.  Success  nas  become  so  easy 
transferred  to  that  of  the  impossible,  to  them,  that  they  have  ceased  to  regard 
Difficulty  naturally  inspires  the  hope  that  victory  as  involving  any  difficulty.  They 
it  may  be  overcome ;  but  impossibility  must  be  victorious ;  and  how  wretched 
destroys  all  hope,  and  crushes  us  with  will  they  be  when  there  are  no  more  vic- 
the  belief  that  our  labor  is  labor  in  vain,  tories  to  be  won !  All  their  power  of 
So  in  a  long  struggle,  which  is  fruitless  struggling  with  difficulty  has  been  spent 
until  the  prime  object  is  attained,  it  is  in  the  struggle  with  a  particular  kind  of 
to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  moments  I  difficulty,  and  they  have  drunk  deep  of  its 
when  the  poor  toiler  will  ask  himself  j  pleasures  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  ig- 
whether  he  is  not  engaged  upon  a  hope-  norant  of  the  pleasures  of  other  difficulties; 
less  task  —  if  not  alwofutely  impossible,  they  fail  to  see  that  in  human  life  there  is 
at  least  impossible  to  him.  Still,  when  he  an  infinity  of  worlds  within  worlds  to  be 
sets  himself  to  work  again,  ho  will  forget  conquered.  Material  conquest  has  been 
his  fears  in  his  labors,  and  enjoy  again  '  the  pleasure  of  their  youth — the  delight 
the  pleasures  of  activity  or  of  difficulty,  !  of  adding  land  to  laud,  and  saying,  “This 
which  are  one  and  the  same ;  for  it  is  :  is  mine ;”  and  thougli  the  pleasure  has 
difficulty  w’hich  calls  forth  activity,  and  [  ceased  to  please,  and  been  metamorphosed 
activity  is  pleasure ;  and  so  he  who  into  satiety,  they  still  can  not  allow  that 
struggles  with  an  impossibility,  believing  any  other  kind  of  conquest  can  afibrd 
it  to  be  only  a  difficulty,  may  find  pleas-  {  equal  pleasure. 

ure  in  the  struggle,  though  he  never  at- !  W e  are  perhaps  most  of  us  guilty  of 
taitis  to  that  excess  of  pleasure  which  the  same  absurdity ;  we  are  all  bigoted 
rewards  the  consummation.  If  a  child  ;  to  our  own  old  habits  ;  we  are  all  more  or 
wants  a  piece  of  the  moon,  and  sits  down  |  less  like  the  cobbler  who  thought  there 
.and  cries  for  it,  he  will  be  miserable ;  i  was  nothing  like  leather ;  and  we  are  so 
but  if  he  sets  to  w'ork  to  devise  some  '  because  we  have  all  been  conversant  with 
means  of  reaching  the  moon  and  bring- 1  the  pleasures  of  a  particular  kind  of  diffi- 
ing  back  a  piece  of  it,  the  occupation  culty,  and  still  associate  the  idea  of  pleas- 
wul  secure  him  from  misery  as  long  as  |  ant  occupation  with  the  idea  of  that  par- 
it  lasts.  It  is  better  to  inflate  a  balloon  '  ticular  kind  of  difficulty,  no  matter 
.and  ascend  with  it  wherever  it  m.ay  go !  whether  that  difficulty  be  the  reduction 
than  to  sit  still  and  cry  one’s  eyes  out ; !  of  a  warlike  nation  into  obedient  subjects, 
for  even  a  broken  neck  is  better  than  a  j  or  the  reduction  of  a  refractory  piece  of 
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leather  into  a  well-made  boot.  But  we 
all  of  us  by  this  very  fact  bear  witness  to 
the  pleasures  of  difficulty.  Men  may 
grumble  at  their  hard  work ;  but  as  a 
rule,  if  they  are  good  for  much,  they  take 
more  interest  in  their  own  particular  kind 
of  work  than  in  any  thing  else.  There  is 
a  sort  of  consciousness  in  them  that  they 
have  experienced  pleasure  in  the  success¬ 
ful  struggle  with  certain  difficulties,  and 
a  lurking  hope  that  another  successful 
struggle  with  the  same  kind  of  difficulties 
may  be  in  store  for  them.  They  have  the 
desire  to  advance — not  to  make  entirely 
new  conquests,  but  to  secure  by  some  adi- 
ditional  victory  the  acquisitions  they  have 
already  made. 

All  mankind  seem  to  possess  the  com¬ 
bative  faculty  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ; 
and  its  difference  in  one  man  and  another 
is  perhaps  one  quite  as  much  of  kind  as  of 
degree.  The  occupations  which  a  man 
pursues,  or,  in  other  words,  the  difficulties 
which  he  prefers  to  encounter,  are  quite 
as  distinctive  marks  of  his  character  as 
the  energy  with  which  he  encounters 
them.  An  Aristotle  or  an  Euclid  fights 
as  resolutely  as  a  Alexander,  and  it  costs 
as  great  an  effort  to  read  one  of  nature’s 
laws  as  to  assert  the  human  law  of  might; 
but  the  one  contest  is  visible,  and  the  other 
seen  only  in  its  results.  The  pleasures  of 
the  victory  and  the  struggle  are  perhaps 
.as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
There  is  in  both  the  precious  drop  of 
triumph  to  sweeten  life — made  precious 
only  by  the  difficulty  by  which  it  has  been 
purchased.  Had  Alexander  been  born  to 
the  greatness  of  Sardanapalus,  he  might 
have  become  a  Sardanapalus,  but  he  could 
never  have  become  an  Alexander.  Em¬ 
pire,  which  he  looked  upon  .as  his  by 
right,  he  could  never  have  looked  upon  as 
the  object  for  M’hich  difficulty  and  danger 
were  to  be  met,  and  he  might  have  l)e- 
taken  himself  to  the  difficulties  of  devis¬ 
ing  new  pleasures,  or  the  difficulties  of 
surpassing  his  master,  Aristotle,  in  the 
fields  of  Knowledge.  A  man  of  his  ex¬ 
cessively  comb.ative  nature  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  have  sought  out  difficulties  of  some 
kind  or  other ;  he  could  never  have  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  those  which  came  un¬ 
sought,  as  some  of  us  do,  perhaps  as  most 
of  us  do. 

But  if  the  majority  of  men  are,  as  must 
be  admitted,  disposed  to  shirk  difficulty, 
and  to  look  upon  ease  as  the  highest  good 
in  life,  as  the  synonym  for  happiness. 
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what  becomes  of  the  theory  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  difficulty  ?  Does  not  that  which 
people  like  best  afford  them  the  greatest 
j)lea8ure  ?  If  they  sigh  for  ease  when  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties,  does  not  that  fact 
prove  that  pleasure  is  to  be  found  only  in 
ease,  and  that  difficulty  is  a  source  only  of 
pain  ?  This  argument  would  oompletelj 
dispose  of  the  pleasures  of  difficulty,  but 
for  the  well-known  fact  that  those  who 
are  born  to  a  life  of  ease  sigh  for  .difficul¬ 
ties,  and  travel  over  the  whole  world  in 
search  of  them.  Some  men  become  poli¬ 
ticians,  some  soldiers,  some  sportsmen — 
some  strive  to  annihilate  the  mystery  of 
the  Nile,  and  some  explore  the  pr.airies, 
or  are  attracted  to  the  Pole  ;  but  all  have 
their  hobby.  Some  like  fiery  and  un¬ 
broken  steeds,  that  occasionally  run  away 
with  them,  ajid  others  trot  discreetly  on  a 
steady-going  cob ;  some  affect  pace,  and 
arc  always  on  a  race-horse,  and  others 
affect  substance,  and  sit  sideways  upon  a 
dray-horse ;  some  ride  a  sound  horse  to 
death,  and  others  keep  a  broken-down 
screw  on  his  legs  ye.ars  after  he  should 
have  been  sent  to  the  knackers.  But  every 
one  gets  a  mount  somewhere.  Those  who 
have  not  one  of  their  own  must  beg,  bor¬ 
row,  or  steal ;  and  on  they  .all  ride,  fiist 
and  slow,  each  with  a  difficulty  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted,  each  with  an  object  in  the  dis¬ 
tance — distinct,  or  indistinct,  flimsy  or 
substantial — and  each  quite  certain  that 
his  own  object  is  preferable  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s.  Each  of  them  is  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  his  hobby  will  carry  him 
safely  to  the  winning-post ;  each  of  them 
pictures  a  sort  of  golden  age  to  himself, 
when  the  difficulty  is  surmounted  and  the 
race  won. 

Ah  !  that  golden  age!  IIow  delightful 
in  poetry,  how  impossible  in  reality !  and 
yet  the  desire  of  most  men  is  to  attain  to 
something  like  it.  Does  not  each  of  us 
desire  a  competence — the  means  of  living 
without  working  ?  And  yet,  by  a  singu¬ 
lar  contradiction,  does  not  almost  every 
one  consider  a  competence  to  be  a  little 
more  than  he  possesses.  Place  a  man  be¬ 
yond  all  want  of  money,  and  ho  wants 
something  else;  he  wants  laurels  to  re¬ 
pose  upon,  as  well  as  wealth  to  roll  in ; 
he  only  wauts  a  certain  something  to  make 
him  quite  content ;  and  yet,  if  he  had  that 
something  to-morrow,  he  would  find  that 
his  happiness  could  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  a  certain  something  else,  of  which  he 
never  felt  the  need  until  his  first  object 
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■was  attained.  If  he  wanted  nothing  else, 
he  would  want  an  ol>ject  and.  an  occupa- 
titm.  Ilis  golden  age  is  a  paradise  in  the 
inir.age,  inducing  him  to  incicase  his 
efforts,  and  making  him  forget  the  desert 
he  has  to  cross  before  his  journey  can  be 
ended;  and  as  one  image  melts  away, 
another  rises  to  replace  it. 

The  golden  age !  What  an  age  of  mis¬ 
ery  would  it  be,  if  it  were  what  tlie  poets 
have  represented  it,  and  mankind  were  all 
like  what  mankind  is!  Suppose  there 
were  no  rich  and  no  poor,  and  all  men  had 
what  they  wanted  ;  suppose  the  land  pro¬ 
duced  all  its  fruits  without  tillage  ;  sup¬ 
pose  every  thing  came  at  once  ready  to 
our  hands  ;  suppose  that  our  wants  were 
but  few,  and  all  satisfied,  and  that  we  had 
every  thing  which  the  jmets  who  sing  of 
the  golden  age  hold  necessary  to  make 
life  happy ;  or  suppose  that  our  wants 
W'ere  innumerable,  as  in  fact  they  are,  and 
that  they  were  still  all  satisfied — that  we 
had  but  to  wish  in  order  to  become  mas¬ 
ters  of  every  science,  of  every  art,  of 
wealth,  of  all  that  men  ever  strive  for — 
what  miserable  creatures  should  we,  be  in 
either  cale!  We  should  be  deprived  of 
Pandorji’s  last  and  best  gift — hope:  we 
could  not  hope  if  we  had  nothing  to  hope 
for,  and  our  condition  would  approach 
very  nearly  to  a  state  of  despair.  But  in 
place  of  hope  we  should  have  content — 
we  had  content  when  there  was  a  golden 
.age,  the  poets  tell  us.  If  so,  men  must 
have  been  very  differently  constituted  in 
those  days  ;  they  must  have  been  incapa¬ 
ble  of  suffering  from  ouuii. 

But  while  poets  sing  the  delights  of 
the  golden  age,  and  philosophers  preach 
about  the  vanity  of  human  wishes — and 
such  philosophers  have  in  a  certain  one¬ 
sided  way  more  reason  with  them  than 
such  poets — few  wishes  are  worth  the 
attainment,  and  manv  are  ruinous  to  him 
who  attains  them.  What  are  all  our  ob¬ 
jects  of  ambition  worth,  when  w'e  know 
that  death  is  ever  ready  to  pluck  off  the 
crown  which  success  has  placed  on  our 
brows  ?  We  struggle  through  life  for  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  and  when  w’e  have 
the  means  of  enjoyment  wo  are  too  old  to 
enjoy.  All  this  is  true  enough  in  a  certain 
sense.  It  is  true,  if  we  consider  idleness 
to  be  enjoyment,  and  the  absence  of  diffi¬ 
culty  to  be  happiness  ;  it  is  as  true  as  the 

f>oetical  notion  of  the  golden  age,  and  as 
ikely  to  breed  discontent ;  and  it  is 
founded  upon  precisely  the  same  fallacy, 


but  untempered  by  poetical  fancy.  The 
poet  says  “  we  can  not  be  happy  as  we 
are,”  but  conjures  up  a  species  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  his  imagination.  We  might  be 
happy,  he  declares,  if  we  were  differently 
organized  beings,  placed  under  different 
conditions,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  when 
analyzed — nothing.  The  philosopher  who 
[  prates  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  im¬ 
plies  equally  that  we  can  not  be  happy  as 
we  are ;  but  he  does  not  allow  himself 
to  bo  carried  away  by  his  imagination. 
“  Human  wishes  are  vain,”  he  says,  “  and 
you  can’t  deny  it ;  and  if  human  wishes 
are  vain,  life  is  vain,  and  happiness  a 
chimera.” 

But  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that,  because  human  wishes  are  vain, 
therefore  human  happiness  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  The  hunters  who  have  galloped 
about  all  d.ay  after  a  miserable  little  fox, 
which  might  have  been  destroyed  in  a 
moment  by  a  poisoned  bait,  have  not  per¬ 
formed  a  feat  in  itself  very  great.  The 
fox’s  brush  is  of  itself  worth  little ;  but 
the  health  and  strength  picked  up  by  the 
way  are  worth  much.  And  the  majority 
of  the  objects  of  life  are  in  themselves 
perhaps  worth  no  more  than  the  fox’s 
brush  ;  but  they  serve  to  call  forth  the 
energies  and  affections  of  men.  The  man 
may  be  nothing  without  the  object ;  but 
the  object  is  nothing  without  the  man. 
The  gold  is  nothing,  the  position  is  noth¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  struggle  for  the  gold  and 
the  position  may  prove  a  man’s  affection 
for  those  who  are  dear  to  him ;  they  may 
call  forth  all  the  manhood  within  him. 
Tliere  is  but  one  danger :  that  in  striving 
to  master  them,  he  may  become  their 
slave. 

And  in  the  struggle  with  difficulty  there 
is  certainly  a  danger  of  excessive  toil, 
which,  by  destroying  the  power  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  toil,  sometimes  destroys  the 
pleasures  of  the  difficulty.  Difficulty  sup¬ 
plies  us  w’ith  our  objects  in  life,  and 
every  one  has  felt  the  necessity  of  having 
an  object.  Unfortunately  but  too  many 
have  sacrificed  themselves  to  their  object; 
and  it  has  but  too  often  happened  that 
they  have  both  fallen  short  of  the  object 
sought,  and  missed  the  pleasures  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Life  is 
no  life  without  its  object,  and  an  object 
that  does  not  present  some  difficulty  in 
the  attainment  hardly  deserves  the  name  ; 
but  it  is  surely  an  absurdity  to  sacrifice 
health  and  life  for  an  object  which  is,  after 
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all,  but  the  complement  of  life — unless, 
indeed,  the  object  is  purely  unselfish, 
and  the  life  is  given  for  a  great  cause ! 
But  how  often  does  “  vaulting  ambition 
o’erleap  itself,  and  fall  on  the  other  side  ?” 
How  often  do  the  most  selfish  of  mankind 
make  the  most  complete  sacrifices  of  self, 
not  for  the  sake  ot  religion,  not  for  the 
good  of  their  fellowraen,  not  for  the  good 
of  their  kind,  not  even  for  their  own  good 
— but  simply  from  the  love  of  money,  or 
position,  or  fame,  or  some  abstraction, 
which  has  in  the  beginning  served  as  an 
object  giving  an  impulse  to  their  lives, 
and  in  the  end  as  a  loadstone  attracting 
them  to  dissolution?  We  cry  out  that 
we  are  a  hard-working  age  ;  but  why  do 
we  persist  in  working  so  hard  ?  We  have 
not  all  of  us  great  oQects  to  sacrifice  our¬ 
selves  for :  the  majority  of  us  are  hoping 
for  nothing  higher  than  our  so  many  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  a  year,  or  a  footing  in 
a  certain  society,  or  to  make  our  boys 
gentlemen  by  profession,  and  our  girls 
ladies  by  what  is  called  education.  But 
is  it,  after  all,  the  profession  which  makes 
the  gentleman  ? — is  it  the  combination  of 
accomplishments  which  makes  the  lady  ? 
All  honor  be  to  parental  affection;  but 
even  parental  affection  may  be  blind  to 
the  true  interests  of  those  it  loves.  Is  it 
a  good  example  to  make  our  toil  a  task 
instead  of  a  pleasure — a  thing  to  be  shun¬ 
ned  instead  of  welcomed — to  convert  the 
wholesome  and  invigorating  air  of  diffi¬ 
culty  into  a  poison,  and  determined  energy 
into  feverish  discontent  ?  Is  not  a  poor 
man  in  health  better  than  a  rich  man  in 
sickness? — nay,  is  not  stamina  quite  as 
necessary  as  refinement  in  this  pushing 
world  of  ours?  Why  should  we  pluck  a 
crown  of  thorns  from  every  hedge  we 
pass  ?  The  roses  are  sweeter,  and  will 
repay  ns  for  a  scratch  or  two  incurred  in 
the  gathering.  There  is  an  asceticism  in 
money-making  no  less  than  in  monasteries, 
and  it  is  an  asceticism  which  it  will  be 
found  even  more  difficult  to  justify.  Sure¬ 
ly  money  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  money. 

In  dealing  with  difficulties,  as  with 
most  matters,  there  is  a  certain  golden 
mean,  the  preservation  of  which  secures 
the  highest  amount  of  enjoyment.  When 
a  man  rushes  into  enterprises  which  are 
manifestly  beyond  his  strength,  he  acts 
like  a  fool ;  but  it  is  an  act  of  folly  which 
is  perpetrated  every  day.  If  a  man  at¬ 
tempts  to  lift  two  hundredweight  when 
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he  is  barely  able  to  lift  one,  he  scarcely 
deserves  commiseration  for  a  broken  back ; 
and  yet  people  are  continually  breaking 
their  backs  in  a  similar  waj',  and  that  too 
after  they  have  had  experience  that  they 
can  not  make  the  attempt  with  impunity. 
But  the  glory  of  lifting  two  hundred¬ 
weight,  or  of  some  other  corporeal  or 
mental  feat  beyond  their  strength,  ap¬ 
pears  to  them  an  object  so  infinitely  pref¬ 
erable  to  an  unbroken  back,  that  they  are 
content  to  risk  their  backs  or  their  lives 
in  the  endeavor  to  attain  it.  The  greater 
the  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  the  greater 
the  glory  when  they  have  overcome  it. 
In  the  craving  for  the  result  they  forget 
to  estimate  the  means,  and  strain  them¬ 
selves  into  a  premature  grave  :  they  fre¬ 
quently  sacrifice  themselves  to  an  object, 
without  considering  whether  that  object 
is  worthy  of  the  sacrifice,  or  sometimes 
even  in  ignorance  that  the  sacrifice  must 
be  made. 

But  still  greater  would  be  the  folly  of 
a  man  who,  because  he  knew  himself  to 
be  unable  to  lift  two  hundredweight, 
shrank  back  appalled  from  the,  labor  of 
picking  up  a  cricket-ball.  There  are  not 
such  men  to  be  found,  it  m.ay  be  said  ; 
and  yet,  mutatis  mutandis,  there  arc.  It 
might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  find  any 
one  who  would  absolutely  refuse  to  pick 
up  a  cricket-ball  on  the  score  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  exertion  required  ;  and  yet  in  the 
matches  of  life  there  are  many  to  be 
found  sitting  listlessly  on  the  ground, 
when  they  should  be  devoting  all  their 
care  and  energies  to  the  fielding.  But 
it  is  probable  that  both  indolence  and  ex¬ 
cessive  exertion  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  cause — the  fallacious  idea  that  indo¬ 
lence  is  happiness.  The  indolent  man  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  is  mivking  the  most  of  the 
present  moment,  and  the  over-active  man 
that  he  is  securing  for  himself  a  store  of 
future  indolence,  or,  as  he  believes,  enjoy¬ 
ment.  “  Carpe  diem,”  says  one ;  “  Make 
money  when  you  are  young,  and  enjoy  it 
when  you  are  old,”  says  the  other.  And 
he  who  says  “  Carpe  diem”  h.a3  certainly 
most  reason  on  his  side,  if  he  sets  the 
right  way  to  work  to  secure  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  present  moment ;  but  if  he 
regards  the  delights  of  indolence  as  the 
only  kind  of  enjoyment,  he  will  find  that 
monotony  will  very  soon  deprive  him  of 
his  pleasures.  The  far  niente  can  be 
made  dolce  only  upon  payment  of  the 
price,  and  is  not  in  itself  sweet.  The 
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sweetness  must  be  bought  by  the  contest 
with  difficulty — by  toil — just  as  appetite, 
and  Boutid  sleep,  and  calm  nerves,  and 
strong  muscles  are  bought.  Rest  after 
toil  is  indeed  sweet;  but  to  be  compelled 
for  life  to  do  nothing — absolutely  nothing 
— would  bo  the  last  reBuement  of  torture, 
infinitely  worse  than  death  in  harness. 
The  true  theory  seems  to  bo,  that  we 
should  enjoy  the  present  as  far  as  we  may, 
without  detriment  to  the  future,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  future  as  far  as  we  may, 
without  loss  to  the  present ;  and  to  make 
some  approximation  to  this  is  not  by  any 
means  an  impossibility.  lie  who  is  drunk 
to-day  will  have  a  headache  to-morrow, 
and  has  bought  present  gratification  at 
the  price  of  future  inconvenience ;  but  he 
who  runs  to-day,  provided  he  does  not 
run  too  far,  may  run  further  and  faster 
to-morrow :  ho  may  attain  a  greater  and 
greater  mastery  over  difficulties.  And 
this  is  equally  true  of  all  human  occupa¬ 
tions  w'hich  do  not  inflict  any  strain  upon 
the  natural  functions.  Each  difficulty 
overcome  leads  insensibly  on  to  another 
remaining  to  be  overcome,  and  one  pleas¬ 
ure  leads  on  insensibly  to  another.  The 
goose  Lays  hei;  golden  eggs  every  day ; 
but  woe  to  him  who  rips  up  her  belly — 
as  he  does  who  would  enjoy  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  rest  without  W'aiting  until  the 
time  for  them  has  arrived.  Unwise,  too, 
is  he  who  reserves  for  the  future  the  egg 
which  is  laid  to-day ;  for  that  which  is  a 
new-laid  egg  to-day  is  not  a  new-laid  egg 
to-morrow,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  is  to 
a  fastidious  person  scarcely  eatiible.  We 
may^  be  in  a  condition  to  day  to  enjoy  that 
which  we  may  never  bo  in  a  condition  to 
enjoy  again. 

The  doctrine  which  appears  to  be  very 
commonly  received,  that  work  and  diffi¬ 
culty  are  absolutely  evils,  and  that  ease 
and  indolence  are  absolutely  blessings — 
that  we  must  endure  an  excess  of  the  one 
in  youth,  in  order  that  we  may  insure  an 
excess  of  the  other  in  later  life — must,  if 
seriously  entertained,  be  destructive  of  all 
happiness — most  certainly,  if  the  popular 
and  contradictory  view  that  youth  is  the 
only  season  for  enjoyment  be  accepted. 
For,  can  there  be  any  reason  in  looking 
forward  to  enjoyment  at  a  time  when  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment  has  passed  away  ? 
But  it  IS  not  true  that  youth  is  the  only 
season  for  enjoyment,  though  it  is  true  that 
youth  is  the  onlj^  season  for  the  enjoyments 
of  youth ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  ease  and 


indolence  are  absolutely  blessings,  nor  that 
work  and  difficulty  are  absolutely  evils ; 
each  of  them  may  be  good  or  evil  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  and  according  to 
the  relation  each  bears  to  the  other. 
Youth  is  the  season  of  hopeful  energy, 
which  can  extract  pleasure  from  the  toils 
and  difficulties  that  would  overwhelm  the 
aged  and  infirm  ;  but  it  is  not  the  season 
to  perform  impossibilities.  And  when 
youth  exclaims  that  it  is  worn  out  with 
excessive  labor,  it  admits  that  it  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  perform  impossibilities ;  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  toil  has  been  converted  into 
pain,  and  nature  rebels  against  the  excess¬ 
ive  strain — the  pleasures  of  activity  have 
become  the  miseries  of  over-activity.  But 
the  efforts  of  the  strong  and  the  sound 
are  one  long  pleasure,  so  long  as  excess  is 
avoided — so  long  as  the  pleasures  of  toil 
and  the  pleasures  of  rest  are  duly  balanced. 

There  is  perhaps  no  saying  more  com¬ 
mon  than  “  Duty  before  pleasure,”  which 
obviously  implies  a  general  belief  in  the 
incompatibility  of  one  with  the  other ; 
and  this  is  again  the  same  antithesis  be¬ 
tween  exertion  and  the  absence  of  exertion  : 
that,  it  implies,  which  requires  exertion  is 
painful,  and  that  which  does  not  require  it 
18  pleasurable.  The  reason  of  this  is  prob¬ 
ably,  that  as  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  mankind  is,  and  always  has  been,  com¬ 
pelled  to  exert  itself,  the  chief  object  which 
presents  itself  as  desirable  is  the  absence 
of  the  necessity  for  exertion.  From  the 
extraordinary  ingenuity  evinced  by  those 
who  have  no  profession  in  devising  oc¬ 
cupations,  -we  are  probably  justified  in 
inferring,  that  if  the  majority  of  mankind 
were  born  to  idlenesss,  exertion,  and  not 
the  absence  of  it,  would  become  the  syno¬ 
nym  for  pleasure.  And  such  a  view  would 
certainly  approach  more  nearly  to  truth  ; 
for  there  certainly  is  pleasure  in  all  exer¬ 
tion  that  is  not  excessive  ;  and  all  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  idleness,  to  be  enjoyed  to  their 
full,  must  be  preceded  by  exertion. 

Exertion — the  combat  with  difficulty — 
and  all  exertion  is  a  combat  with  difficulty 
in  some  form  or  other — is  the  true  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  pleasure,  in  the  common  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  is  no  more  than  the 
shadow.  But  how  many  abandon  the  sub¬ 
stance  to  run  after  the  shadow !  Less  real 
pleasure  perhaps  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
professed  pleasure-seeker  than  to  the  lot 
of  any  one.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  in 
search  of  excitement,  and  loses  the  ready, 
healthy  excitement  of  any  broken  animal 
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spirits.  He  pursues  a  name  which  fasci¬ 
nates  him,  and  }>ersists  in  believing,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  own  experience,  that  it  is 
something  more  than  a  name.  Tiiat  whicli 
is  called  pleasure  he  thinks  must  4>c  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  he  tries  to  grasp  it.  But  pleas¬ 
ure  is  not  to  be  stolen.  Stolen  pleasures 
are  said  to  be  the  sweetest;  but  stolen 
pleasures  are  realljr  those  which  are  bought 
at  the  highest  price — where  there  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  — 
where  there  is  a  spice  of  danger  to  give 
them  zest ;  and  it  is  in  the  contest  with  the 
difficulty  and  the  victory  over  it  that  the  ad¬ 
ditional  sweetness  of  the  pleasure  is  found. 

There  are,  however,  but  few  people  who 
have  not  a  practical  belief  in  the  pleasure 
of  difficulty ;  and  no  one  has  perhaps  a 
more  hearty  belief  in  them  than  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  grumble, 
but  who  prides  himself  upon  his  pluck. 
He  is  a  very  ill-used  man,  but  he  “  won’t 
give  in  he  has  a  dogged  determination 
to  win  in  the  long-run ;  he  will  struggle, 
and  make  sacrifices  for  a  point  difficult  of 
attainment,  when  he  might  “live  com¬ 
fortably,  and  enjoy  himself.”  When  men 
do  this,  having  a  free  choice  in  the  matter, 
it  is  evident  that  they  must  consider  the 
combat  with  difficulty  preferable  to  indo¬ 
lence.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  men  complain  of  the  hardships  they 
are  compelled  to  undergo  when  it  is  in 
their  power  to  live  exempt  from  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  which  they  complain.  Pluck,  which 
is  the  Englishman’s  boast,  is  but  another 
name  for  the  healthy  spirit  of  opposition 
to  difficulty.  It  speaks  in  its  motto  the 
English  adage,  “Never  say  die a  brave 
old  maxim,  worth  many  volumes  of  phi¬ 
losophy — an  exhortation  to  look  on  life 
with  a  kindly  eve — to  be  patient,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  hopeful. 
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It  may  be  thought  that  too  much  has 
been  said  in  depreciation  of  the  objects  ol 
life — that  the  advantages  of  the  struggle 
for  them  have  been  given  an  undue  prom¬ 
inence,  at  the  expense  of  the  objects 
themselves  ;  but  the  purpose  of  this  essay 
is  to  show  that  it  is  folly  to  set  an  undue 
value  upon  the  ordinary  objects  of  life, 
and  that  even  those  ordinary  objects  arc 
not  best  attained  by  so  doing.  Tlie  first 
requisite  for  every  struggle  is  sound  health, 
and  that  can  be  obtained — not  by  excessive 
exertion,  nor  b^  indolence,  but  by  the 
amount  of  exertion  suited  to  the  powers 
of  each  individual.  Every  one  who,  by 
excessive  work  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  objects  of  life,  impairs  his  powers, 
does  a  WTong  to  society.  He  contributes 
to  the  degeneration  of  the  human  race ; 
and  no  success  of  mere  .ambition  can  com¬ 
pensate  society  for  worn-out  men  and  puny 
offspring ;  nor  can  any  wealth,  or  fame,  or 
station  compensate  the  successful  indi¬ 
vidual  for  the  loss  of  health.  But  that 
there  are  objects  for  which  life  and,  what 
is  quite  as  important,  health,  may  be  nobly 
sacrificed,  is  a  truth  upon  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enlarge  here.  Such 
objects  are  not  the  ordinary  objects  of 
life,  nor  are  the  difficulties  w’hich  surround 
them  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  life  :  they 
differ  in  degree,  if  in  nothing  else.  But 
even  in  such  difficulties  there  is  still  the 
pleasure,  and  perhaps  a  greater  pleasure 
in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  the  difficulty ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  said  that 
virtue  is  its  own  reward.  But  as  there 
are  great  virtues,  so  there  are  little  vir¬ 
tues — as  there  are  extraordinary,  so  there 
are  ordinary  difficulties  ;  and  in  each  may 
be  found  its  own  reward. 

L.  OwEx  Pike. 


Dkskoatiox  or  Chess. — ^Thcre  is  a  wonderful 
Hindoo  chess-player  at  present  in  London.  He 
plays  three  )|'ames  blindfolded,  and  wins.  At  the 
same  time  be  plays  a  game  of  cards  and  wins. 
Daring  the  game  a  bell  is  touched  erery  one  or 
two  seconds,  and  he  gires  the  number  of  times  it 
has  be«n  touched.  A  man  stands  behind  and 
throws  little  pebbles  one  by  one  against  his  back  ; 
these,  too,  he  counts ;  and  after  the  games  are  told 
he  recites  a  poem  in  perfect  rhyme  which  he  has 
composed  during  the  sitting. — ISitropean  Tun«». 


Vessels  ox  the  American  Lakes. — The  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  commerce 
of  our  great  lakes  is  hardly  realized  by  the  publio 
outside  of  business  circles  immediately  interested 
in  the  trade.  The  following  statement  of  sail  and 
steam  vessels  engaged  in  this  business  is  compiled 
from  the  Marint  Regitler,  issued  by  the  board  of 
Lake  Underwriters:  Steamers,  134;  propellers 
and  tugs,  253;  barks  and  barkentines,  191 ;  brigs 
and  brigantines,  78;  schooners,  1030;  sloops,  14; 
barges,  69.  Total,  1769. — Ntv -York  Paper. 
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SnOOTING-STARS. 


Skvkntt  yoar§  ago,  a  German  philoso¬ 
pher,  named  Chlaani,  puhlished  a  tract 
on  meteoric  astronomy,  and  in  it  ventured 
to  propound  the  opinion,  that  masses  of 
stone  might  fall  upon  this  earth  from  un¬ 
known  space,  and  that  the  traditions  of 
such  masses  having  fallen  were  not  myths 
of  ancient  history,  but  credible  facts. 
What  little  attention  this  publication  ob¬ 
tained  was  not  of  a  very  complimentary 
nature;  some  laughed  at  it,  more  disre¬ 
garded  it,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  it 
remained  as  valuable  material  for  future 
investigation.  Nature,  however,  came  to 
Chladni’s  support.  In  July,  1794,  twelve 
stones  fell  at  Sienna;  in  the  following 
year,  a  mass  of  meteoric  matter,  weighing 
fifty  si.v  pounds,  fell  in  Yorkshire ;  and  on 
the  19th  December,  1798,  a  splendid  me¬ 
teor  was  visible  at  Benares.  At  eight 
in  the  evening,  in  a  perfectly  cloudless 
sky,  appeared  a  large  ball  of  fire  ;  a  noise 
resembling  thunder  was  heard,  and  then 
the  sound  of  falling  bodies.  “  The  light 
from  it  was  so  great  as  to  cast  strong 
shadows  from  the  bars  of  a  window  on  a 
dark  carpet,  and  it  appeared  as  luminous 
as  the  brightest  moonlight.”  It  only 
lasted  a  few  minutes.  Search  w.as  made, 
and  stones  weighing  two  pounds  and 
under  were  found  buried  in  the  earth  to 
the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  these  stones  were  forwarded  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  encouraged  fur¬ 
ther  inquiries ;  Howard  aided  with  analy¬ 
sis  and  a  remarkable  paper  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  TVatiaactions,  which  finally  plac¬ 
ed  the  subject  before  the  scientific  world. 
From  that  time,  the  most  learned  astron¬ 
omers  and  geometricians  gave  it  their  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  under  their  hands,  it  grad¬ 
ually  emerged  from  its  unknowm  state ; 
though  all  their  efforts  could  as  yet,  from 
the  great  difficulties  in  observation,  effect 
but  little. 

Meteoric  astronomy  may  at  this  time 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  separate  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  united  by  a  common 
origin :  aerolites,  fire-balls,  and  shooting- 


stars,  which  last  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  the  rest.  Aerolites  are 
masses  of  stone  which  fall,  in  general, 
without  any  brilli.ant  luminous  display, 
though  their  descent  is  usually  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  loud  detonation.  To  this  class 
belongs  the  famous  stone  of  Ensisheim,  a 
portion  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
llritish  museum  ;  the  account  from  which 
the  following  is  extracted  w'as  drawn  up 
at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Maximil¬ 
ian  :  “In  the  year  o/  the  Lord,  1492,  on 
Wednesday,  which  was  ^lartinmas  eve, 
November  7th,  a  singular  miracle  occur¬ 
red  ;  for  between  eleven  o’clock  and  noon, 
there  was  a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  and  a 
prolonged  confused  noise,  which  was  heard 
at  a  great  distance ;  and  a  stone  fell  from 
the  air,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Ensisheim, 
which  weighed  two  hundred  .and  sixty 
pounds,  and  the  confused  noise  was,  more¬ 
over,  exceeding  loud.  Then  a  child  saw 
it  strike  on  a  field  in  the  upper  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  toward  the  Rhine  and  Jura,  near  the 
district  of  Giscana,  which  was  sow’ii  with 
w  heat,  and  it  did  no  harm,  except  that  it 
made  a  hole  there.  .  .  .  When  they 

found  that  stone,  it  had  entered  into  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  a  man’s  stature, 
which  every  body  explained  to  be  the  will 
of  God  that  it  should  be  found ;  and  the 
noise  of  it  w’as  heard  at  Lucerne,  at  Vit- 
ting,  and  in  many  other  places,  so  loud 
tliat  it  was  believed  that  houses  had  been 
overturned.” 

Fireballs  are,  as  the  name  signifies,  a 
ball  of  fire  which  generally  bursts,  and 
scatters  small  stony  or  metallic  fragments. 
Such  was  the  meteor  at  Benares.  Shoot¬ 
ing-stars,  we  may  conjecture,  are  small 
meteoric  bodies,  which,  (though  only  visi¬ 
ble  for  a  moment,)  if  they  chanced  to  fall 
on  our  earth,  would  probably  attach 
themselves  to  the  class  of  fireballs.  These 
fall  sporadically  (that  is,  as  single  stars) 
or  periodically  in  vast  swarms.  In  those 
swarms  often  occur  fireballs  ;  in  fact,  the 
two  classes  can  not  bo  considered  sepa¬ 
rately.  Both  phenomena  are  frequently 
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Been  at  the  same  time ;  occasionally  the 
larger  merges  into  the  small.  As  before 
said,  if  a  fireball  bursts,  its  fragments, 
though  they  may  not  reach  the  earth, 
would  assume  the  appearance  of  falling 
stars.*  The  annual  return  of  these  mete¬ 
oric  showers  did  not  attract  notice  for 
many  years,  although,  in  numerous  ancient 
writers,  the  allusions  to  and  accounts  of 
such  showers  show  how  steady  has  been 
their  reoccurrence.  The  two  great  falls 
are  in  August,  on  St.  Lawrence’s  Day, 
and  on  the  nights  of  the  12th  and  13th  of 
November.  The  former,  in  old  English 
calendars,  received  the  name  of  “  the 
fiery  tears  of  St.  Lawrence the  latter, 
or  November  period,  though  more  bril¬ 
liant,  is  less  steady  in  its  return,  being 
liable  to  intervals  of  some  years.f  Others 
calculated  that  the  maximum  of  the  No¬ 
vember  period  occurred  every  thirty-four 
years,  and  foretold  an  unusually  brilliant 
display  of  meteors  in  1867.  The  August 
stream  is  unfailing  in  its  return,  as  many 
mast  have  noticed  last  year,  when  hun¬ 
dreds  of  falling-stars  were  visible  on  the 
night  of  the  10th.  The  chronological 
tendency  of  the  Chinese  gives  us  notices 
of  many  starry  showers;  and  singularly 
enough,  Biot  found  that  most  of  those 
recorded  corresponded  with  the  stream  of 


•“The  remarkable  meteor  of  August  18th, 
1788,  traTersed  the  whole  of  Europe,  from  Shet¬ 
land  to  Rome,  with  a  velocity  of  about  thirty  miles 
per  second,  at  a  height  of  fifty  miles  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  with  a  light  surpassing  that  of 
the  full  moon,  and  a  real  diameter  of  fully  half  a 
mile.  Yet  with  these  vast  dimensions,  it  changed 
iU  form  visibly,  and  at  length  quietly  separated 
into  several  distinct  bodies,  accompanying  each 
other  in  parallel  courses,  and  each  followed  by  a 
tail  or  train.” — Ilertehcl. 

f  Our  readers  may  probably  be  interested  in  the 
following  extract,  which  we  are  permitted  to  give 
from  a  private  letter  of  the  celebrated  Mary 
Somerville.  It  is  dated  November  22d,  1834: 

“  W e  did  watch  for  meteors  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th,  and  Dr.  Somerville  saw  a  magnificent  one, 
like  a  sky-rocket,  pass  right  across  from  south  to 
north  at  a  quarter  before  ten.  Soon  after,  my 
maid,  who  had  walked  from  town,  declared  that, 
at  a  quarter  past  nine,  ua  fas  dr  comite*  had  rushed 
along  the  sky.  I  unluckily  saw  neither,  and  have 
heard  nothing  further  on  the  subject ;  but  I  have 
written  to  Dr.  Bowditch  at  Baden,  in  America,  to 
ask  his  opinion  of  those  that  appeared  there  in  the 
years  1882  and  1833,  and  shall  let  you  know  as 
soon  as  I  get  an  answer.  Of  course,  any  theory 
as  to  their  cause  is  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  a 
recurrence  of  phenomena  so  striking,  and  in  such 
mnltitudes,  three  different  years,  on  the  same  day 
of  the  month,  and  during  the  same  time  of  the 
night,  leads  to  the  inference  of  a  periodic  origin.”  , 


St.  Lawrentius.  These  Chtnese  records 
take  us  back  more  than  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ — to  the  time  of  the  Tar- 
quins  and  the  second  Messenian  war. 
Livy  narrates  that  a  shower  of  stones  fell 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  one  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  IIos- 
tilins,  about  654  ac. ;  and  Plutarch  men¬ 
tions  the  gigantic  stone  of  .^gos-Potamos, 
which  fell  405  b.c.,  and  was  seen  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
describes  it  as  of  the  size  of  a  wagon. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy  two  years  b.c., 
Theophantes  of  Byzantium  speak.s  of  the 
sky  at  Constantinople  being,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  “  as  if  on  fire  with  flying  meteors 
and  in  699,  on  Saturday  night,  (say  the 
annals  of  Cairo,)  in  the  last  Moharrun 
(October  19th,  1202,)  the  stars  appeared 
like  waves  upon  the  sky,  toward  the  east 
and  west ;  they  flew  about  like  grasshop¬ 
pers,  and  were  dispersed  from  left  to 
right ;  this  lasted  till  daybreak  ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  alarmed.  Other  writers  com¬ 
pare  them  to  “  fiery  rain  falling  like  lo¬ 
custs  but  the  most  vigorous  and  sug- 

S festive  simile  is  in  the  Chronicle  of 
iheims,  where  a  stream  of  meteors,  in 
the  time  of  William  Rufus,  is  described 
as  “  the  stars  in  heaven  were  driven  like 
dust  before  the  wind.”  Of  the  later  de¬ 
tailed  aceounts  of  those  unusually  brilliant 
starry  showers,  one  of  the  first  is  in  a 
Portuguese  record,  as  follows :  “  In  the 
year  1366,  and  twenty-two  days  of  the 
month  of  October  being  past,  three 
months  before  the  death  of  the  king,  Don 
Pedro,  [of  Portugal,]  there  was  in  the 
heavens  a  movement  of  stars,  such  as 
men  never  before  saw  or  beard  of.  At 
midnight,  and  for  some  time  after,  all  the 
stars  moved  from  east  to  west ;  and  after 
being  collected  together,  they  began  to 
move,  some  in  one  direction,  and  others 
in  another.  And  afterward,  they  fell 
from  the  sky  in  such  numbers,  and  so 
thickly  together,  th.at  as  they  descended 
low  in  the  air,  they  seemed  large  and 
fiery,  and  the  sky  and  the  air  seemed  to 
be  in  flames,  and  even  the  earth  appeared 
as  if  ready  to  take  fire.  That  portion  of 
the  sky  where  there  were  no  stars  seemed 
to  be  divided  into  many  parts,  and  this 
lasted  for  a  long  time.  Those  who  saw 
it  were  filled  with  such  great  fear  and 
dismay,  that  they  were  astounded,  imagin¬ 
ing  they  were  struck  dead,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  world  had  come.”  Humboldt, 
when  traveling  in  South  America,  was  a 
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spectator  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  dis¬ 
plays  of  this  kind  ever  known.  It  was 
on  November  13th,  1199,  and  was  visible 
all  over  the  Northern  and  Southern  conti¬ 
nents  of  America.  “  Toward  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  13th,  we  witnessed  a  most 
extraordinary  scene  of  shooting-meteors. 
Thousands  of  bodies  and  falling-stars  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  during  four  hours. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  phenomenon, 
there  w'as  not  a  space  in  the  firmament 
equal  in  extent  to  three  diameters  of  the 
moon  which  was  not  filled  every  instant 
with  bodies  or  falling-stars.  All  the  me¬ 
teors  left  luminous  traces  or  phosphores¬ 
cent  bands  behind  them,  which  lasted 
seven  or  eight  seconds.” 

Another  account  of  the  same  phenome¬ 
non,  as  seen  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  says 
the  meteors  “flew  about  in  all  possible 
directions,  except  from  the  earth,  toward 
which  they  were  all  inclined,  more  or  ' 
less ;  and  some  of  them  descended  perpen- 1 
dicularly  over  the  vessel  in  M’hich  M'e 
were,  so  that  I  w'as  in  constant  expecta¬ 
tion  of  their  falling  on  us.”  But  the 
most  recent  of  these  prodigious  meteoric  [ 
showers  occurred  on  the  nights  of  the 
12th  and  13th  November,  1833,  and,  like 
the  preceding  swarm,  was  visible  all  over  j 
America.  “  The  stars  fell,  on  this  occa- 1 
sion,  like  flakes  of  snow ;  and  it  was  calcu- 1 
lated  that  at  least  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  had  fallen  during  a  period  of 
nine  hours.”  The  phenomenon  com¬ 
menced  at  midnight,  only  reaching  its 
maximum  at  5  a.m  ;  ana  many  of  the 
meteors  were  remarkable  for  their  pecul¬ 
iar  form  and  size.  One  hung  for  some 
time  in  the  zenith,  immediately  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  “  emitting  radiant 
streams  of  light.”  But  the  appearance, 
and  effect  on  the  mind,  of  this  spectacle 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  account 
of  a  planter  in  South  Carolina,  who  was 
an  eye-witness.  “  I  was  suddenly  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  most  distressing  cries  that 
ever  fell  on  my  ears.  Shrieks  of  horror 
and  cries  for  mercy  I  could  hear  from 
most  of  the  negroes  of  the  three  planta¬ 
tions,  amounting  in  all  to  about  six  or 
eight  hundred.  While  earnestly  listening 
for  the  cause,  I  heard  a  faint  voice  near 
the  door  calling  my  name.  I  arose,  and 
taking  my  sword,  stood  at  the  door.  At 
this  moment,  I  heard  the  same  voice  still 
beseeching  me  to  rise,  and  saying :  “  O 
my  God,  the  world  is  on  fire  1”  i  then 
opened  the  door,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 


w’hich  excited  me  the  most — the  awful¬ 
ness  of  the  scene,  or  the  distressing  cries 
of  the  negroes.  Upward  of  a  hundred 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  some  speech¬ 
less,  and  some  with  the  bitterest  cries, 
but  with  their  hands  raised,  imploring  God 
to  save  the  M’orld  and  them.  The  scene 
was  truly  awful,  for  never  did  rain  fall 
much  thicker  than  the  meteors  fell  toward 
the  earth — east,  west,  north,  and  south, 

!  it  was  the  same.” 

[  The  reader  will  notice  that  the  interval 
between  these  two  swarms,  the  most  pro- 
j  digiouson  record — 1799,  1833 — seems  to 
j  support  Giber’s  theory  of  the  maximum 
,  recurring  every  thirty-four  years.  Of 
course,  it  is  only  lengthened  observation 
I  in  the  future,  and  careful  examination  of 
I  past  accounts,  which  can  decide  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  hypothesis. 

In  Milner’s  Gallery  of  Kature^  the  me¬ 
teors  of  the  last-mentioned  swarm  were 
described  as  of  three  kinds :  1.  Phosphoric 
lines,  apparently  described  by  a  point. 
These  were  the  most  abundant ;  they  passed 
along  the  sky  with  immense  velocity,  as 
numerous  as  the  flakes  of  a  sharp  snow¬ 
storm.  2.  Large  fireballs,  which  darted 
forth  at  intervals  across  the  sky,  describing 
arcs  in  a  few  seconds.  Luminous  trains 
marked  their  path,  which  remained  in 
view  for  a  number  of  minutes,  and  in 
some  cases  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  The 
trains  were  commonly  white  ;  but  the  vari¬ 
ous  prismatic  colors  occasionally  appear¬ 
ed,  vividly  and  beautifully  displayed. 
Some  of  these  fireballs  were  of  enormous 
size  ;  indeed,  one  w’as  seen  larger  than  the 
moon  when  full.  3.  Luminosities  of  irreg¬ 
ular  form,  which  remained  stationary  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  one  mentioned 
above  as  having  been  seen  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  w’as  ot  this  kind. 

The  circumstance  of  prismatic  light  at¬ 
tending  the  train  of  fireballs,  is  well  at¬ 
tested  ;  also  the  light  of  the  train  remain¬ 
ing  visible  so  long  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  fireball  itself.  “  Admiral  Krusen- 
stem  saw,  in  his  voyage  round  tlie  world, 
the  train  of  a  fireball  shine  for  aii  hour 
after  the  luminous  body  itself  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  scarcely  move  throughout 
the  whole  time.”  Sir  Alexander  Burnes, 
in  his  travels  in  Bokhara,  dwells  on  the 
exquisite  loveliness  of  variously-colored 
falling-stars,  and  says  the  atmosphere  is 
there  so  pure,  that  “  there  is  a  never-ceas¬ 
ing  display  of  the  most  brilliant  meteors, 
which  dart  like  rockets  in  the  sky ;  ten  or 
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[July, 

twelve  are  Botnetimos  seen  in  an  hour,  fell  burning  at  .lEgos-PotamoB.”  We  are 
assuming  every  color — fiery  red,  blue,  pale,  accustoraed  to  the  idea  of  invisible  cosmi- 
and  faint.”  cal  bodies,  from  more  than  one  brilliant 

Of  sporadic  stars,  there  is  an  average  star  having  suddenly  disapne-arcd  from 
of  from  five  to  seven  visible  every  hour  sight ;  and  when  we  think  oi  the  trifling 
on  a  clear  night.  These  are  stray  visit-  size  of  even  the  largest  known  meteor,  we 
ants,  in  contradistinction  to  the  prodigious  can  receive  the  idea  of  them  moving  by 
swarms  of  November  and  August,  which  millions,  silent  .and  invisible  to  us,  through 
observation  daring  twenty-five  years  has  infinite  space.  They  can  only  be,  when  corn- 
decided  as  accurately  returning  phenom-  pared  with  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar 
ena,  Arago  gives  a  summary  of  the  system,  as  motes  dancing  in  a  sunbeam, 
limes  in  each  month  when  meteors  are  But  the  scientific  world  was  reluctant 
chiefly  seen ;  it  is  as  follows :  January,  to  believe  that  we  could  “  touch,  weigh. 
Shooting-stars  are  rare,  1  St  to  4th,  if  at  all.  .and  chemically  decompose  metallic  or 
February.  The  ancient  showers  of  meteors  earthy  masses,  which  belong  to  the  outer 
announced  for  this  month  by  the  chronic-  world,  to  celestial  space.”  To  have  done 
lers  seem  to  have  failed  for  the  last  eight  this,  would  have  been  simply  acquiescing 
or  nine  centuries.  March.  Occasionally,  in  the  opinions  of  our  great  Newton,  that 
April.  From  4th  to  1 1  th,  and  17th  to  25  th.  all  the  members  of  the  celestial  world  were 
May.  Shooting  -  stars  are  rare.  June,  composed  of  the  same  matcri.ala  as  the 
Shooting-stars  are  very  rare.  July.  The  earth,  variously  concocted.  Rather  than 
.apparition  of  showers  begins  now  to  in-  accept  this  theory,  it  was  thought  neccs 
crease  in  number;  we  may  expect  them  sary  to  suggest  hypotheses,  more  flatter- 
about  July  26th  to  29th.  August.  The  ing  to  the  ingenuity  than  the  judgment 
well-known  period  of  9th  to  11th.  Sep-  of  the  learned,  h'irst  came  the  atmos- 
tember.  Rare,  but  possible  from  18th  to  pheric  theory,  which  supposed  that  minute 
25th.  October.  In  the  middle  of  the  atoms  were  drawn  up  from  the  surface  of 

month.  November.  As  usual  from  11th  our  planet,  and  being  collected  far  above 

to  13th,  though  less  abundant.  December,  the  clouds,  were  there  consolidated  into 

About  5th  to  15th.  masses  of  the  desired  size,  which  fell. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  shooting-  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  as  meteoric 
stars  are  much  more  numerous  during  the  stones,  to  their  common  origin — lhee.arth. 
latter  half  of  the  year,  when  the  earth  is  Scarcely  more  probable  was  the  volcanic 
passing  from  summer  to  winter,  or,  in  as-  hypothesis,  which  admitted  the  possibility 
tronomical  phr.aseology,  from  aphelion  to  of  volcanos  ejecting  stones  with  such  force 
perihelion.  The  same  increase  of  number  as  to  carry  them  far  into  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  is  ob-  whence  they  would  descend  with  immense 
servable  in  the  appearance  and  fall  of  fire-  force  and  velocity  to  the  earth.  Tliis  re- 
balls  and  aerolites.  turning  force,  however,  would  be  as  noth- 

Now,  by  what  theory  can  we  account  ing  compared  with  that  which  Popocate- 
for  this  accurate  return  of  meteors  in  each  petl  must  exert  to  impel  a  stone  a  hundred 
year?  In  only  one  way  :  that  there  exists  and  forty  miles  into  space  !  In  both  these 
an  annulus  of  small  bodies,  revolving  with  cases,  there  was  a  difficulty  to  overc6me  in 
planetary  velocity  round  the  sun.  When  the  oblique  direction  in  Avhich  most  me- 
these  bodies  come  within  the  limits  of  our  teoric  stones  have  struck  the  earth.  In 
atmosphere,  they  are  rendered  visible  to  the  former  case,  the  atmospheric  currents 
us  as  shooting  -  stars  or  fireballs,  which  diverted  the  descending  afirolite  from  its 
last  perhaps  “  let  fall  more  or  less  strong-  vertical  direction  ;  in  the  latter,  they  were 
ly  heated  stony  fragnaents,  covered  with  a  supposed  to  have  been  ejected  at  corre- 
shining  black  cnist,”  known  to  us  as  me  spending  obliquities.  Another  volcanic 
teoric  stones.  This  way  of  accounting  source  was  proposed — from  the  volcanos 
for  aerolites,  as  emanations  from  exploded  of  the  moon.  From  them  they  w'cre  to 
fireballs,  occurred  to  the  Greeks,  one  be  impelled  w'ith  such  force  as  to  reach  the 
of  whom  (Diogenes  of  Apollonia)  says  limits  of  terrestrial  attraction.  When  once 
“  Stars  that  are  invisible,  and  conseuuent-  under  this  influence,  the  bodies  would 
ly  have  no  name,  move  in  space  together  circul.ate  in  constantly  diminishing  orbits 
with  those  that  visible.  These  invis-  round  the  earth  until  they  fell  upon  its 
ible  stars  frequently  fall  to  the  earth,  and  surface.  As  soon  as  this  selenic  origin  w'as 
are  extinguished,  as  the  stony  star  which  suggested,  Others,  Laplace,  Poisson,  and 
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Other  geometricians,  began  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  initial  force  requisite  to  bring  a 
body  from  the  lunar  regions.  This  inquiry 
continued  during  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
ended  by  proving  that  an  original  force  of 
projection  would  be  required  equal  to  one 
Hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  feet  to  a 
second.  As  this  even  did  not  allow  for 
atmospheric  resistance,  the  theory  was  re¬ 
luctantly  abandoned. 

The  acceptance  of  the  planetary  hypoth¬ 
esis  as  the  most  rational  way  of  account¬ 
ing  for  the  systematic  reSccurrence  of  me¬ 
teoric  showers,  is  a  great  testimony  to  the 
sagacity  of  Chladni.  As  he  first  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject,  so  his  theory  has 
proved  the  one  generally  adopted  after 
much  controversy.  The  periodicity  and 
parallel  divergence  of  all  the  shooiing-stars 
from  the  same  apex  or  point  in  the  celestial 
sphere,  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  of  a  ring,  or  elliptical  annulus 
of  meteors.  Supposing  this  ellipse  is  cross¬ 
ed  by  the  earth  twice  in  her  annual  course, 
and  that  the  traversing  of  each  node  occu¬ 
pies  a  day  or  two,  we  may  at  otice  account 
for  the  periodic  profusion  of  meteors.  And 
the  parallel  divergence  of  the  stars  from 
the  same  place  in  the  heavens  at  each 
period,  is  exactly  what  would  occur  if  the 
orbits  of  the  earth  and  ]>lanet  meteors  in¬ 
tersected.  In  the  November  j)eriod,  all 
the  stars  emerge  from  the  region  of  y 
Leonis;  in  August,  from  (3  Camelopard- 
ali ;  the  latitude  of  the  apex  is  changed, 
but  not  the  geometrical  fact  of  divergence 
from  a  common  source. 

But  on  this  principle  the  contact  of  the 
orbitshaving  occurred  once,  mr/s/ continue 
each  year.  This  is  not  the  case ;  there 
are  breaks  in  the  return  of  the  November 
period,  and  also  great  inequality  in  the 
splendor  of  the  displays ;  or  there  are  total 
cessations  of  other  periods,  as  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  showers,  which,  though  recorded 


for  years  by  ancient  chroniclers,  have  not 
been  encountered  for  eight  or  nine  cen¬ 
turies.  Two  solutions  of  the  difficulty 
have  been  proposed.  The  one  by  Herschel 
suggests  tfi.at  it  is  not  a  ring  of  equally- 
distributed  bodies ;  but  “  if  the  ring  be 
broken,  or  if  it  be  a  succession  of  groups 
revolving  in  an  ellipse  not  identical  with 
that  of  the  earth,  years  may  pass  without 
a  rencontre  ;  and  when  such  happens,  they 
may  differ  to  any  extent  in  their  intensity 
of  character,  according  as  richer  or  poor¬ 
er  groups  have  been  encountered.”  Or 
these  interruptions  may  be  caused,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Poisson,  from  the  superior  at¬ 
traction  of  the  large  planets  on  the  very 
small  bodies.  “  If  the  group  of  falling- 
stars  form  an  annulus  round  the  sun,  its 
velocity  of  circulation  may  be  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  our  earth,  and  the  dis¬ 
placements  it  may  experience  in  space,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  various 
planets,  may  render  the  phenomenon  of 
Its  intersecting  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
possible  at  some  epochs,  and  altogether 
impossible  at  others,” 

But  these  points,  and  many  others  con¬ 
nected  with  this  branch  of  astronomy,  are 
still  subjects  of  speculation,  and  of  specu¬ 
lation  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
Among  these  is  the  question,  where  and 
how  do  these  stony  masses  ignite  and  be¬ 
come  luminous?  Is  it  within  the  limits 
of  our  atmosphere,  or  far  beyond  it  in  un¬ 
known  space  ?  Or  do  they  gain  their 
light  but  for  the  moment  by  reflection,  to 
lose  it  .ag.ain  in  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
and  pass  into  darkness?  These  matters 
still  require  time  to  solve.  If  this  is  “a 
new’  planetary  w’orld  beginning  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  to  us,”  we  may  hope  that  its  prin¬ 
ciples  m.ay  become  know’n  to  us,  as  have 
been  those  of  the  greater  members  of  the 
cosmical  family  to  which  these  multitudi¬ 
nous  meteor-planets  belong. 


Captivatiso  Books. — That  book  is  good  in  vain 
which  the  reader  throws  aside.  He  only  is  the 
master  who  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasing  captivity ; 
whose  pages  are  perused  with  eagerness,  and  in 
hopes  of  fresh  pleasure  are  perused  again;  and 
whose  conclusion  is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sor¬ 
row,  such  as  the  traveler  casts  upon  departing 
day. — Dr.  Johnson. 
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TwEVTY-riVK  tons  of  maple  sugar  have  been 
made  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  this  year,  and  one  o 
the  Smith  family  there  has  sold  forty-two  hun 
dred  pounds  for  twenty -two  cents  a  pound. 

Paper  is  now  made  from  sorghum  stalks  at 
mill  in  Wood  county,  Ohio.  The  quality  resembles 
that  of  straw  paper,  but  it  is  stron:rer. 
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The  city  of  Jerusalem  fills  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  world  which  is  perfect¬ 
ly  unique  and  unparalleled.  We  do  not 
mean  this  merely  with  regard  to  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  her  associations  with  the  facts  of 
our  redemption,  and  the  supernatural 
events  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection  and  as¬ 
cension.  Apart  from  this  she  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  historian  and  the  archae¬ 
ologist  by  the  extraordinary  length  of 
time  over  which  her  authentic  and  un¬ 
broken  history  extends.  Jerusalem  was 
a  city  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  it  is 
now  nearly  four  thousand  years  since  the 
memorable  meeting  between  her  King 
Melchizedek  and  the  patriarch  victorious 
over  the  Canaanitish  kings.  The  mount¬ 
ain  of  Moriah  was  the  scene  of  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  Isaac,  and  there  is  not  wanting  a 
certain  probability  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  hold  that  there  also  was  the  true 
scene  of  the  mystic  vision  of  angels  which 
cheered  the  flight  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

Then  comes  the  only  gap  in  this  mar¬ 
velous  history.  Pass  over  the  interval 
between  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  and 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  from  thence 
forward  we  never  lose  sight  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  her  vicissitudes.  Her  next  appear¬ 
ance  is  in  the  story  of  Joshua’s  campaigns 
in  Palestine.  Adonizedek  (Josh.  10:  1- 
21)  is  now  hef  king — a  name  whose  af¬ 
finity  to  that  of  Melchi-zerfe^  agrees  with 
the  opinion  that  the  Salem  of  the  days  of 
Abraham  is  one  with  the  Jerusalem  of 
the  days  of  Joshua.  From  the  distant 
days  of  Adonizedek  to  our  own  the  annals 
of  Jerusalem  are  absolutely  continuous, 
and  the  history  of  the  world  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  written  in  the  massive  re¬ 
mains  of  her  walls,  her  fortifications,  and 
her  conduits.  There  we  may  yet  discern 
the  enormous  stones  laid  by  Jebusite  ma¬ 
sons  in  the  old  foundations  of  the  defenses 
of  Zion.  There  we  may  yet  see  the  works 
of  David,  of  Solomon,  of  Hezekiah,  of  Ma- 
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nasseh,  of  Nehemiah,  of  Ilerod,  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  of  the  Crusaders,  and  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens.  The  cities  of  ancient  Egypt  have 
an  antiquity  perhaps  even  more  towering, 
but  the  current  of  their  history  W’as  inter¬ 
cepted  in  the  far-oflf  ages,  and  they  speak 
to  us  only  of  a  mysterious  past  which 
holds  no  communion  with  the  intervening 
life  of  the  world.  Rome  yet  remains  lad¬ 
en  with  the  associations  of  her  long  career, 
but  by  the  side  of  Jerusalem  she  is  only  a 
modern  creation.  The  historic  age  of 
Jerusalem  was  already  old  ere  the  fabled 
Romulus  and  Numa  came  upon  the  scene. 
Even  as  her  sacred  Scriptures  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  religious  life  of  almost 
every  nation  under  heaven,  so  also  her 
long  annals  are  crossed  by  those  of  nearly 
every  historic  people  of  the  world. 

Not  less  remarkable  have  been  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  this  strange  city.  Regarded 
by  the  light  of  her  actual  fortunes,  her 
name  Jerusalem  w’ould  seem  to  have  been 
given  in  a  sad  and  sarcastic  irony.  Jeru¬ 
salem,  “  Inheritance  of  Peace,”  of  all 
cities  in  the  know'n  world  she  has  least 
answered  to  her  title,  if  by  peace  we  are 
to  understand  a  peace  outward,  and  secu¬ 
lar,  and  historic.  “  The  City  of  the  Sieges  ” 
is  the  name  which  her  actual  history 
would  rather  have  suggested  had  the 
name  been  given  with  any  prophetic  fore¬ 
cast  of  her  material  history.  It  is  the  one 
distinctive  mark  of  Jerusalem — the  num¬ 
ber  and  the  severity  of  her  sieges.  No 
city  in  the  known  W'orld  has  endured  so 
many  or  so  destructive  captures.  Her 
continuous  history  opens  with  a  siege, 
when  w’e  read,  in  J udges  1  :  8,  how  the 
children  of  “Judah  had  fought  against 
Jerusalem  and  had  taken  it,  and  smitten 
it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the 
city  on  fire.”  And  even  then  we  find  the 
evidence  of  its  peculiar  strength  as  a  place 
of  defense ;  for  though  the  “  children  of 
Judah  ”  had  thus  reduced  the  portion  of 
it  which  lay  within  the  borders  of  their 
own  tribe,  that  is,  the  “Lower  City,” 
we  read  further  on  in  the  same  chapter 
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(verse  21)  that  “the  children  of  Benja¬ 
min  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that 
inhabited  Jerusalem  ” — that  is,  who  inhab¬ 
ited  the  fastness  of  the  “  Upper  City,”  or 
Mount  Zion.  And  not  only  so,  but  these 
Jebusites  still  retained  their  ancient  strong¬ 
hold  until  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  David,  and  even  he  did  not  attempt 
its  reduction  until  all  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  subdued,  so  that  its  capture 
marked  his  completed  conquest  of  the 
whole  territory  of  Palestine  (2  Sam.  5 : 
6-9l.  From  the  first  siege  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  to  the  great  siege 
under  Titus — a  space  of  fifteen  centuries 
— the  city  was  seventeen  times  besieged  ; 
it  was  razed  to  the  ground  twice,  and 
twice  its  M'alls  were  destroyed.  In  a.d. 
614,  it  w'as  taken  by  Chosroes  II.,  King 
of  Persia ;  in  a.d.  629  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Emperor  Ileraclius;  the  Khalif 
Omar  took  it  in  a.d.  636  ;  and,  to  pass 
over  other  occasions,  it  w’as  taken  by  the 
crusading  army  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
in  the  year  1099. 

It  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  the  memorials  of  ancient  Jerusalem, 
and  the  determination  of  the  ancient  lo¬ 
calities,  have  to  be  sought  painfully  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  actually  existing 
city  and  far  below  the  level  of  the  ground 
on  which  most  of  her  modem  buildings 
stand.*  It  is  no  wonder  that  her  minor 
eminences  have  been  leveled,  her  valleys 
and  her  hollows  filled  up ;  that  the  spade 
and  the  pickaxe  are  the  true  instruments 
of  antiquarian  discovery,  and  that  the 
identification  oven  of  her  ancient  physical 
outlines  should,  in  many  particulars,  have 
become  matter  of  vehement  discussion 
and  debate.  The  last  thirty  years  have 
been  peculiarly  fruitful  in  writers  upon 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  Scholars 
and  antiquarians  and  artists  have  not 
been  w’anting,  until  the  present  condition 
of  the  Holy  City,  the  chief  questions  as  to 
its  historic  sites,  and  the  physical  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  its  position  have  become  familiar 
to  every  educated  man.  But  M.  Pierotti 
comes  before  us  with  claims  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  distinct  from  all  who  have  preceded 
him,  inasmuch  as  he  has  enjoyed  opportu¬ 
nities  such  as  have  never  before  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  Frank  explorer.  He  was 

•  As  an  example  we  may  refer  to  the  well-known 
fact  that  a  depth  of  f/ljf  /tet  of  rubb'uh  was  passed 
through  before  meeting  with  the  rock,  when  the 
foundation  of  the  I*rotciitant  church  on  Mount  Zion 
was  laid. 


eight  years  resident  in  the  Holy  City,  as 
architect-engineer  to  the  Pasha  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  During  this  period  a  large  amount 
of  building  w'as  in  progress,  so  that  bis 
opportunities  of  actual  excavation  have 
been  greater  than  those,  not  merely  of  any 
living  man,  but  perhaps  of  any  individu^ 
whatever  during  modern  times.  His  own 
description  of  the  sumptnous  volumes  now 
before  us  announces  them  as  “  the  fruits 
of  eight  years  of  continual  labor  .  .  . 

in  which  I  have  been  constantly  occupied 
in  excavating  and  removing  toe  rubbish 
accumulated  over  the  place  during  so 
many  centuries,  in  retracing  the  walls,  in 
examining  the  monuments  and  ancient  re¬ 
mains,  and  in  penetrating  and  traversing 
the  conduits  and  vaults  ;  so  that  I  trust  I 
am  in  a  position  to  throw  some  fresh  light 
upon  the  subject  of  Jewish  archaeology. 
In  arranging  the  plan  of  my  work,  I  have 
rested  chiefly  upon  the  Bible,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Rabbis,  and  the  works  of 
Josephus,  and  have  made  but  little  use  of 
any  other  authorities  upon  the  ancient  to¬ 
pography  of  the  city ;  but  to  compensate 
for  this  I  have  made  excavations,  and 
watched  those  made  by  others,  have  form¬ 
ed  intimacies  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  have  sought  for  information  on 
the  spot ;  regardless  of  personal  risk, 
have  worked  with  my  own  h.ands  under 
the  ground,  and  so  have  obtained  much 
knowledge  of  that  w’hich  lies  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  have 
ursued  my  purpose,  at  one  time  with 
rilies,  at  another  with  force,  and  always 
with  patience,  perseverance,  and  cour¬ 
age.” 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  M.  Pierotti 
has  enjoyed  opportunities  of  investigation 
altogether  unprecedented,  and  yet  with  all 
these  he  scarcely  seems  to  set  at  rest  many 
of  the  points  in  debate  respecting  the  to- 
pograpny  of  Jerusalem.  There  are  indeed 
some  conclusions  which  we  can  hardly 
think  will  ever  be  again  questioned.  The 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  and  the  ident¬ 
ity  of  the  Rock  under  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
with  Solomon’s  Altar  of  Burnt  Sacrifice, 
are  surely  settled  for  ever.  So  also  is  the 
fact  of  the  former  existence  of  a  deep  vjil- 
ley,  extending  the  whole  way  from  the 
present  Damascus  gate  to  the  valley  on 
the  south  of  the  city.  Yet  with  all  the 
evidence  of  laborious  research  which  it 
contains,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
book  which  strikes  us  so  forcibly  as  the 
extraordinary  obstacles  wluoh  were  ooa* 
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tinnally  interfering  with  the  desired  thor- 1 
ouffhness  of  exploration.  Armed  as  M. ! 
Pierotti  was  with  official  authority,  even  ! 
he  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  ' 
brief  and  stolen  visits  to  the  places  of  in- ' 
terest,  to  disguise  his  objects,  and  to  lie  in  ! 
wait  months  or  even  years  for  favorable  j 
opportunities.  On  some  points,  as,  e.  ^., 
the  exact  course  of  the  outer  northern  M  alls 
and  of  the  valley  W'hich  anciently  bound- , 
ed  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Zion,  time  i 
and  further  observation  are  clearly  needed  ^ 
to  test  or  to  confirm  his  views.  In  the  ^ 
mean  while,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  our  i 
readers  some  idea  of  the  very  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  Jerusalem  and  its  general  features,  j 
which  the  careful  penisal  of  M.  Pierotti’s 
book  has  brought  once  more  before  our  j 
mind.  I 

For  the  purposes  of  a  general  explana¬ 
tion,  we  may  describe  the  position  of 
Jerusalem  as  follows :  There  is  a  high  ] 
mountainous  ridge  stretching  from  north  , 
to  south  through  Palestine.  Its  valleys ; 
are  deep',  sudden,  and  irregular.  On  the ' 
western  side  lies  the  maritime  plain  which 
fringes  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  eastern  ' 
side  is  the  deep  viilley  through  wdiich,  in 
a  most  winding  and  irregular  course,  and 
with  a  most  remarkably  rapid  descent,  the 
Jordan  rushes.  This  ridge  reaches  its 
greatest  height,  about  3000  feet,  at  the 
situation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  individual 
hill,  or  mountain,  on  which  Jerusalem 
stands,  resembles  a  kind  of  promontory 
of  table  land,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  some  of  those  deep,  sudden  valleys  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  as  frequent  in  the  region. 
On  the  fourth  or  northwest  side  it  is 
united  by  land  of  a  high  level  with  the 
general  mountain  system  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  Thus  Jerusalem  stands  on  a  kind 
of  tongue-shaped  mountain  amid  mount¬ 
ains.  On  the  east,  and  south,  and  M’e4t, 
deep  valleys  cut  it  off  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  heights,  BO  that  the  plan  of  the  high 
ground  thus  described  is  a  kind  of  irregu¬ 
lar  oblong  from  north  to  south,  connected 
by  an  elevated  plateau  on  »the  northwest 
M’ith  the  general  table-land  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

This  tongue  or  oblong  is  itself  divided 
by  a  smaller  depression  or  valley  severing 
it  in  two  also  from  north  to  south,  and  each 
portion  terminates  in  a  sharp,  precipitous, 
rocky,  pointed  end,  so  that  the  tongue- 
form  we  have  spoken  of  becomes  really 
a  double  tongue,  or  one  M’hich  is  divided 
by  the  central  valley  above  named,  so  as 
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to  end  in  tteo  points.  Of  these  two  divi¬ 
sions,  the  western  is  higher  than  the  east¬ 
ern  :  this  western  portion  is  the  Mount 
Zion  of  David,  and  is  the  site  of  the  old 
Jebusite  fortress  which  held  out  against 
the  Israelites  all  through  the  times  of  the 
Judges,  through  all  the  days  of  Saul,  and 
until  David’s  capture  of  it  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign.  The  slopes  of  this  hill 
to  the  eastward,  toward  the  minor  valley 
which  divides  it  from  the  eastern  hill, 
were  occupied  by  the  town  which  the 
children  of  Judah  captured  in  the  early 
days  of  their  invasion.  So  much  for  the 
present  for  the  western  mountain.  East¬ 
ward  from  the  dividing  valley,  and  exactly 
opposite  to  Zion,that  is,nt  the  southern  end 
of  the  tongue  of  land  in  question,  we  have 
the  not  less  famous  mountain  of  Moriah. 
Here  W'as  the  scene  of  Abraham’s  sacri¬ 
fice,  here  was  the  threshing-floor  of  Arau- 
nah,  and  here  subsequently  was  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Solomon.  Here  also,  in  later  times, 
at  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Temple 
inclosure,  was  the  fortress  Antonia,  the 
“Castle”  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (21: 
34,  etc.),  and  in  which  was  the  Homan 
governor’s  residence,  and  the  pretorium 
or  hall  mentioned  in  St.  Mark  15  :  16. 
Both  those  famous  mountains,  Zion  and 
Moriah,  are  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  ground-plan  of  Jerusalem,  and  they 
look  down  upon  the  deepest  portions 
of  the  surrounding  valleys.  Northward 
from  each  stretches  the  remainder  of  thJ 
plateau,  and  this  remainder  was  in  later 
times  built  over  and  included  within  the 
city  w'alls,  but  the  Jerusalem  of  David 
included  only  Zion  and  its  eastw'ard  slope, 
and  the  Jerusalem  of  Solomon  included 
only  Zion  and  Moriah.  These  tw’o  dis¬ 
tinct  elevations  were,  moreover,  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  plateau  by  an  irregu¬ 
lar  cross  valley  running  east  and  west,  so 
that,  to  recur  to  our  former  figure,  the 
double  tongue  is  crossed  half  w'ay  by  a 
valley  running  east  and  west.  The  city 
of  David  and  Solomon  lies  to  the  south  of 
this  valley,  while  to  the  north  of  it  lie  the 
subsequent  additions  which  grew  up  be¬ 
fore  its  final  destruction  by  Titus. 

M.  I’ierotti’s  experience  as  an  architect 
enables  him  to  speak  with  confidence  re¬ 
garding  the  date  and  character  of  the 
workmanship  of  successive  ages  and  pe¬ 
riods.  He  considers  that  the  old  Jebusite 
fortress  “covered  the  platform  of  Zion 
which  reaches  from  its  southern  extremity 
to  the  castle  still  existing  on  the  north, 
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.'xnd  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  tomb 
of  David,  the  Armenian  convent,  and  the 
English  church.  This  opinion  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  remains  of  an  old  wall,  which 
the  Armenians  found  on  building  a  semi¬ 
nary  and  rooms  for  pilgrims,  and  by  the 
discovery  of  an  ancient  pool.  Both  these 
appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  very  «arly 
age,  and  anterior  to  the  introduetion  of 
Phcenician  art  into  Jerusalem.” 

At  a  subsequent  period  M.  Pierotti 
made  a  series  of  excavations  with  the  view 
of  tracing  the  line  of  David’s  fortifications 
on  the  south  and  east  of  Zion,  and  “  found 
the  rock  hewn  vertical,  or  cut  into  steps, 
or  else  steep  and  broken  ;  on  it  fragments 
of  .ancient  masonry  still  remained,  built 
of  large,  irregular  blocks,  fitted  together 
without  mortar ;  in  some  places  other 
rows  of  stones,  joined  with  greater  skill, 
were  laid  upon  these,  W’hich  in  turn  sup¬ 
ported  others  rudely  rusticated  in  high 
relief,  with  the  surface  rough.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  lower  rows  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Jebusites,  the  next  to 
that  of  David,  and  the  upper  to  a  later 
date.  Near  the  Pool  of  Siloam  the  verti¬ 
cal  hewn  rock  is  again  plainly  seen,  and 
also  inside  the  city,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Tyropean  valley.  ...  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  w.aU  of  David  can  be 
traced  on  the  south  and  w’est.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  western  brow  of  Zion, 
and  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  show 
that  this  wall  must  have  followed  its 
present  course.” 

The  Tyropean  valley,  or  Valley  of  the 
Cheesemongers,  mentioned  in  the  above 
quotation,  is  the  north  and  south  valley 
which  separates  the  two  mountains  of 
Moriah  and  Zion.  The  western  side  was, 
of  course,  the  slope  of  the  mountain  of 
Zion  and  of  David’s  city,  which  occupied 
this  mountain  only ;  it  was  fortified  by 
him  on  the  side  facing  !Moriah,  as  well  as 
on  the  other  sides.  The  Pool  of  Siloam 
was  outside  the  town  at  the  end  of  this 
v.alley,  and  underneath  the  precipices  of 
Zion  and  Moriah.  Such,  in  as  few  words 
as  we  can  describe  it,  was  the  city  of 
David. 

In  the  days  of  Solomon  Mount  Moriah 
was  added.  “  David  bought  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor  of  Araunah,  a  rich  Jebusite,  at 
which  time  it  was  evidently  outside  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  but  when  Solomon  built  upon  it, 
ho  joined  it  to  the  city  of  David.”  (See 
1  Kings  9  :  15,  11  :  27.)  Solomon’s  wall 
began  on  the  north  side  of  David’s,  and 


was  traced  so  as  to  inclnde  all  Mount 
Moriah,  which  it  encompassed  on  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  and  then  returning 
a  little  way  up  the  valley  so  often  spoken 
of,  crossed  it,  and  made  a  junction  with 
David’s  fortification  of  Mount  Zion.  The 
magnitude  of  the  works  executed  by 
Solomon  in  this  building  of  the  Temple, 
and  still  more  in  ])reparing,  leveling,  and 
even  extending  the  mountain-top  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Temple,  is  indeed  astonishing. 
The  summit  of  Moriah  wasliardly  of  suft 
ficlent  area  for  the  required  purpose.  The 
valley  on  the  east  was  upward  of  six 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  mount¬ 
ain  platform.  A  vast  wall  was  therefore 
built  to  the  eastward,  and  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  mountain-side  was 
filled  in  with  earth  so  as  to  give  the  re¬ 
quisite  extension  to  the  platform  above. 
The  details  of  the  Temple  buildings  are 
fatniliar  to  our  readers  and  need  not  detain 
us  here  ;  but  there  is  one  point  on  which 
31.  Pierotti  spends  much  care  and  space, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  unnoticed  in 
any  account  of  his  researches  and  opinions. 
Beneath  the  dome  of  the  3Iosque  of  Omar, 
and  occupying  nearly  the  wliole  space 
below  it,  there  is  a  rough,  unhewn  promi¬ 
nence  of  native  rock,  wiiich  all  31oham- 
medans  treat  with  peculiar  veneration. 
The  3Iohamraedans  regard  the  3Io8que  of 
Omar  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  and  31.  Pierotti  con¬ 
siders  their  sites  to  correspond  exactly. 
In  this  sacred  rock — too  sacred  to  be 
touched  or  fashioned  by  any  workmanship 
of  man — 31.  Pierotti  considers  that  we 
have  the  actual  threshing-floor  of  Araunah, 
and  the  unaltered  actual  altar  of  burnt- 
oflferiug  in  Solomon’s  Temple. 

The  steps  of  his  argument  are  these ; 
1.  He  assumes  that  Solomon  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  to  have  chosen  any  other 
spot  for  his  altar  than  that  originally  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  prophet  Gad.  Thus,  then, 
if  this  prominence  of  rock  be  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor  of  Araunah  it  must  also  be  the 
site  of  the  altar  of  burnt-ofiering,  and  vice 
versA.  The  highest  portion  is  about  six 
feet  above  the  pavement.  2.  Next,  we 
know  that  the  altar  was  to  be  of  unhewn 
stone  ;  so  that  the  bronze  altar  of  Solomon 
must  only  have  been  an  omameutal  casing 
for  the  rock,  which  must  have  remained 
unchanged,  so  as  to  form  the  actual  altar. 
Again,  the  altar  was  to  be  reached  by  a 
slope,  and  not  by  steps.  The  shape  of 
the  present  projection  of  rock  coincides 
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with  this  condition  also,  for  it  has  a  regu¬ 
lar  slope  on  the  sooth  side,  leading  up  to 
the  higher  portion ;  and  this  agrees  with 
the  R^binical  tradition,  that  the  worship¬ 
ers  used  to  approach  the  altar  from  the 
iouth.  On  the  remaining  sides  the  rock 
is  vertical,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  when 
the  remaining  space  was  leveled  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes  there  was  some  object  in 
view  in  leaving  this  portion  of  the  rock 
projecting  and  with  an  approach  on  one 
side  only.  3.' The  altar  was  a  square  of 
twenty  cubits,  which  agrees  with  the  size 
of  the  present  projection  of  rock,  exclusive 
of  the  space  left  for  the  inclined  ascent. 
So  far,  w’ell. 

But  now  we  come  to  further  questions 
connected  with  the  sacrifices  and  sacrifi¬ 
cial  arrangements  connected  with  the  altar. 
The  prodigious  number  of  sacrifices  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Jewish  ritual  rendered  a 
corresponding  amplitude  of  drainage  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  and  also  an  abundant 
water  supply  for  washing  the  victims  and 
cleansing  the  ground  from  blood.  Let  us 
take  these  separately.  Is  there  any  ar¬ 
rangement  for  drainage  connected  with 
this  sacred  rock  ?  Here  we  come  upon 
ground  peculiar  to  M.  Pierotti,  whose 
special  qualification  it  is  that  he  has  enjoy¬ 
ed  opportunities  of  subterranean  explora¬ 
tion  such  as  no  Frank  before  him  has  ob¬ 
tained.  There  are  two  connected  caverns 
below  this  particular  rock,  and  the  point 
which  strikes  us  as  most  interesting  in  M. 
Pierotti’s  view  is,  that  these  caverns  serve 
equally  in  identifying  the  rock  with  Arau- 
nah’s  threshing-floor,  and  with  Solomon’s 
altar.  On  the  northeast  side  of  the  rocky 
prominence,  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
it,  there  is  an  opening  into  a  cistern  or 
cavern,  and  beneath  this  cavern  a  second 
cistern  also  is  found.  What  can  this  have 
to  do  with  the  threshing-floor  of  Arannah  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  an  eastern  “  thresh¬ 
ing-floor”  is  something  very  diflerent 
from  any  thing  which  our  western  notions 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is  usually,  a 
rocky  plot  of  ground,  leveled  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  crops  being  spread  out  to 
the  air  and  the  sun,  ready  for  the  laborers. 
Within  the  inclosure,  or  very  near  it,  are 
cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  some  for  water, 
some  for  storing  th6  grain.  The  cisterns 
for  holding  water  are  usually  single; 
those  for  grain  are  usually  double^  having 
two  chambers,  one  below  the  other,  com¬ 
municating  “  by  a  hole  (about  four  feet 
wide)  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the 


upper,  which  [that  is,  the  upper  chamber] 
itself  opens  to  the  threshing  floor  by  a 
sloping  passage  (about  three  and  a  half 
feet  wide).  The  lower  cavern  is  deeper 
and  larger  than  the  upper.  I  have  met 
with  very  many  of  these  cisterns  during 
my  frequent  journeys  in  Palestine,  where 
they  are  still  applied  to  their  ancient  uses ; 
they  are  especially  common  in  those  Arab 
villages  w’hich  stand  upon  sites  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  as  at  Beth-Shemesh ;  Ramah, 
the  home  of  Samuel ;  at  Gibeon,  and  Beth- 
Horon,  and  many  other  places.”  The 
tv)o  connected  cisterns  of  the  rock  in 
question  are  sufficient,  in  M.  Pierotti’s 
judgment,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
threshing-floor  at  this  sjiot  in  ancient 
times.  What  is  there  to  mark  it  as  the 
actual  altar  of  Solomon’s  Temple  ?  The 
Levites  flayed  the  victims  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.  Hence  there  must  have 
been  a  provision  for  drainage  on  the  north 
side ;  and  what  more  natural  than  that 
these  ancient  caverns  should  have  been 
used  for  the  receptacle  of  the  blood  ? 
From  these  and  other  corroborative  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  the  connection  of 
these  and  other  cisterns  with  the  compli¬ 
cated  system  of  vaults  and  cisterns,  by 
which  the  whole  Temple  area  seems  to  be 
honeycombed,  M.  Pierotti  concludes  that 
we  have  here  the  unaltered  site  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  altar,  and  the  actual  rock  on  which 
David  made  his  great  B.acrifice  on  “  the 
threshing-floor  of  Arannah,  the  Jebusite.” 

We  can  not  follow  ]\I.  Pierotti  through 
all  the  details  of  his  long  and  often  inter¬ 
rupted  subterranean  explorations.  It  must 
suflice  to  say  in  general  that  his  researches 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  Temple  area 
bring  to  light  a  series  of  arrangements  for 
the  supply  of  water,  for  carrying  off  the 
blood  of  sacrifices,  and  for  disposing  of 
the  ashes  of  the  victims,  which  corrobo¬ 
rate  in  the  most  striking  manner  all  that 
w’e  learn  from  Scripture  and  Jewish  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  extraordinary  number  of 
sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  Jewish  law. 
If  any  one  has  felt  bewildered  by  Dr. 
Colenso’s  arithmetical  puzzles  about  the 
sacrifices  in  the  wilderness,  w’e  would  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  study  M.  Pierotti’s  account  of 
the  cisterns  and  conduits  of  Mount  Moriah. 
It  reejuires  no  small  patience,  text  and 
plans  in  hand,  to  read  and  master  the  de¬ 
tails  which  his  long  researches  have 
doubtless  made  familiar  to  himself ;  but 
we  have  felt  ourselves  amply  rewarded 
for  the  otherwise  tedious  pains,  by  the 
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unexpected  confirmation  of  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  Temple  sacrificee, '  which 
thus  comes  to  light  out  of  these  clefts  of 
the  rocks.  It  seems  to  us  a  not  altogether 
fortuitous  coincidence  that  such  a  confir¬ 
mation  should  have  been  brought  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public  at  a  moment  like 
the  present ;  and,  however  in  some  partic¬ 
ulars  M'e  may  be  disposed  to  think  that 
M.  Pierotti’s  conclusions  may  have  to  be 
modified,  whenever  the  investigations  can 
bo  resumed  at  the  point  where  he  has  left 
them,  we  can  not  but  regard  his  actual 
tr.acing  of  the  subterranean  constructions 
of  the  Temple  area,  so  far  as  he  has  carried 
it,  as  a  priceless  contribution  to  our  real¬ 
ization  of  the  sacred  history. 

The  detailed  account  of  these  two  cis¬ 
terns  is  as  follows :  “  On  entering  the 
northern  one  (twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
deep),  I  found  the  floor  covered  with  wet 
mud  to  a  depth  of  about  one  and  a  half 
feet.  At  the  first  glance,  I  saw  an  open¬ 
ing  on  the  south  side,  three  feet  wide, 
and  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  half  built 
up  with  Arab  masonrj',  and  after  clearing 
away  some  of  the  stones,  earth,  and  mud 
that  blocked  it  up,  I  peeped  through  it 
into  another  cistern  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  thirty -two  feet  deep.  These  are 
both  very  ancient,  and  are  wholly  exca¬ 
vated  in  the  rock ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  belonged  to  the  threshing-floor 
of  Araun.ah,  the  Jebusite.”  Thus,  then, 
Araunah’s  cisterns  would  receive  the 
altar-drainage,  but  how  would  the  cis¬ 
terns  themselves  be  cleared  of  accumula¬ 
tion  ?  M.  Pierotti  finds  also  the  pas¬ 
sages  or  conduits  by  which  the  builders 
of  the  Temple  carried  away  the  drainage 
eastward  to  the  boundary  of  the  Temple 
rock.  Not  that  he  could  trace  them  the 
whole  way,  but^>orr<»aWy,  and  in  the  east- 
w’ard  direction,  and  then  following  that 
direction^  he  finds  outside  the  eastern 
wall  the  openings  of  conduits  which  he 
infers  to  be  the  eastern  outfalls  of  those 
he  traced  within.  And  what  is  also  very 
much  to  the  point,  he  finds  subterranean 
conduits  from  known  fountains,  convey¬ 
ing  water  into  this  drainage  system,  so 
as  to  “flush  the  sewer,”  and  carry  oflf  the 
accumulations  from  the  sacrificial  altar. 
“  The  reader  may  imagine  my  ioy  at  this 
result  of  my  labors,  so  long  denied,  and 
so  anxiously  sought,  and  the  gratitude  I 
felt  to  God  for  granting  me  this  boon  of 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-oflerings,  and  the  cisterns  and  con¬ 


duits  for  blood  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Temple — an  ample  recompense  for  all  my 
toil.” 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  of 
Solomon’s  enlargement  of  the  city  of  Da¬ 
vid  by  the  addition  and  fortification  of 
Mount  Moriah,  is  the  subject  of  the  aque¬ 
ducts.  The  nature  of  the  sites,  equally 
of  Zion  and  of  Moriah,  makes  it  evident 
that  their  water  supply  must  nece8S.arily 
have  been  artificial ;  and  the  immense  de¬ 
mand  for  water,  both  for  the  numerous 
dwellers  on  Mount  Moriah  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  sanctuary,  is  equally  mani¬ 
fest.  Moreover,  as  a  place  of  defense,  in 
a  land  of  little  rain,  an  adequate  water 
supply  within  the  control  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  was  a  prime  requisite.  Accordingly, 
next  to  the  Temple  itself,  the  most  aston¬ 
ishing  works  of  antiquity  connected  with 
Jerusalem  are  its  aqueducts,  its  reser¬ 
voirs,  and  its  conduits.  It  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that,  while  the  works  them¬ 
selves  are  of  so  great  size  and  import¬ 
ance,  we  are  almost  altogether  destitute 
of  historical  notices  of  their  construction 
and  fonuation,  and  are  left  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  to  circumstantial  and  internal  evidence 
with  respect  to  their  date  and  history. 
We  are  compelled  to  ascribe  to  them  an 
antiquity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
Temple,  because  without  them  the  Tem¬ 
ple  itself  would  have  been  useless.  But 
whether  Solomon  was  the  original  de¬ 
signer  and  builder  of  the  whole  system, 
or  whether  he  did  but  extend,  and  per¬ 
fect,  and  complete  another  series  of  aque¬ 
ducts,  is  a  question  which,  at  present,  we 
have  no  data  to  determine. 

Jerusalem  was,  in  the  main,  dependent 
for  its  water  supply  upon  the  pools  at 
Etham,  a  place  two  hours  and  a  half  dis¬ 
tant,  in  a  southerly  direction,  with  a 
slight  inclination  to  the  west,  sixty  sta¬ 
dia,  or  about  seven  miles  off.  Here  again 
we  come  upon  the  traces  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Solomon.  At  Etham,  not  far  from 
Bethlehem,  was  his  summer  palace,  and 
we  can  not  help  feeling  that  to  him  is  due 
the  magnificent  works  which  connect  this 
-distant  valley  with  his  mountain-temple 
on  Moriah.  Here,  then,  in  this  Etham 
valley,  which  slopes  rapidly  from  west 
to  east,  are  yet  three  connected  reser¬ 
voirs,  fed  partly  by  the  rain-water  which 
drains  into  them  from  the  mountain-sides, 
and  partly  by  a  very  copious  spring.  This 
fountain  M.  Pierotti  carefully  examined. 
It  is  now  called  the  “Eons  Signatus ”  by 
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the  Christians,  because  of  its  proximity  serves  to  agree  exactly  with  the  eleva¬ 
te  Solomon’s  summer  residence,  and  in  tion  of  the  springs  at  Etham.  Besides 
allusion  to  his  expression  in  the  Canticles  this,  there  was  an  aqueduct  supplying 
(4:2):  “A  garden  inclosed  is  my  sister.  Mount  Zion  with  water  from  a  pool 
my  spouse,  a  «/?,  a  fountain  called  the  “Upper  Pool,”  in  the  hills  on 

sealedf  which  may  possibly  be  connect-  the  western  side  of  the  city.  This  pool 
ed  with  this  very  fountain.  On  descend-  is  so  frequently  mentioned  by  this  title 
ing  into  the  cistern  w’hich  contains  it,  M.  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  we  must  not 
Pierotti  found  “  the  lower  part  of  the  omit  to  mention  it.  It  was  a  pool  or  res- 
walls  formed  of  the  great  blocks  charac-  ervoir  just  opposite  to  Mount  Zion,  and 
teristic  of  the  era  of  Solomon.”  Visiting  the  aqueduct  in  question  was  most  prob- 
this  fountain  “at  the  various  seasons  of  ably  the  work  of  llezekiah  about  the 
the  year,”  he  “  found  the  fountain  flowing  time  of  the  siege  of  Sennacherib.  It  was 
most  copiously  in  winter,  but  there  is  no  constructed  with  the  view  of  draining 
deficiency  in  summer ;  so  that  if  the  res-  away  the  waters  of  the  pool,  so  as  both 
ervoir  and  conduits  w’ere  properly  kept  to  add  to  the  supply  of  the  city  and  re- 
up,  Jerusalem  would  never  be  in  want  of  duce  the  supply  of  the  besiegers.  (See 
spring  water,  and  the  health  and  comfort  2  Chron.  32  :  3-5,  30.)  All  this  serves  to 
of  its  inhabitants  would  be  improved  by  explain  the  otherwise  remarkable  fact 
the  decrease  of  fevers  and  the  increase  of  that  while  in  every  siege  of  Jerusalem 
cleanliness.”  In  the  w’alls  of  the  three  the  besiegers  suflered  extremely  from  the 
large  reservoirs  above  mentioned,  “  and  w'ant  of  water,  the  defenders  were  al- 
espccially  in  their  lower  parts,  very  an-  ways  amplv  supplied  from  the  distant 
cient  Jewish  work  is  seen,  which  may  be  springs  of  £lthain  and  Hebron  and  their 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  not  neighborhood.  From  the  ancient  city  of 
the  slightest  trace  of  mortar  is  visible,  Solomon  we  must  now  pass  on  to  the  Je- 
and  where  the  wall  has  been  wantonly  in-  rusalem  of  the  days  of  Herod,  of  Pontius 
jured,  pieces  of  iron  appear  with  the  holes  Pilate,  and  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
in  the  stones  for  clamps.”  Besides  this  In  spite  of  all  its  vicissitudes,  the  changes 
fountain,  two  others,  one  in  the  neighbor-  in  its  general  outline  are  soon  stated.  The 
hood  of  Hebron,  contribute  their  waters  chief  alterations,  since  the  old  days  of 
to  this  great  conduit,  which  conveys  the  Solomon  and  of  llezekiah,  consist  in  the 
w'ater  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  a  occupation  of  the  hill  (Bezetha)  north  of 
half  from  the  valley  of  Etham  to  Jerusa-  Moriah,  as  a  part  of  the  city  ;  and  in  the 
lem,  arriving  there  on  the  western  side  second  w'all,  originally  constructed  by 
opposite  to  Zion.  Here  it  divides  into  two  llezekiah  before  the  siege  of  Sennache- 
portions,  the  one  for  the  supply  of  the  city  rib,  from  the  northwest  of  Zion  to  the 
of  David,  the  other  a  magnificent  work  northwest  of  Moriah.  At  the  time  of  our 
which  doubles  round  the  southern  projec-  Lord,  then,  according  to  M.  Pierotti,  the 
tion  of  Zion,  ascends  the  valley  between  city,  roughly  speaking,  occupied  three 
Zion  and  Moriah,  and  finally  entering  the  parts  of  the  total  oblong  area  which  we 
Temple  area  supplies  the  prodigious  nuin-  nave  endeavored  to  describe  —  that  is, 
ber  of  cisterns  which  are  excavated  be-  Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Moriah  on  the 
neath  its  surface.  “  The  whole  course  of  south,  and  Bezetha  or  the  “  new'  city  ”  on 
this  aqueduct  still  remains,  and  we  can  tlie  northeast.  The  northwestern  corner, 
observe  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  hewn  that  north  of  Zion  and  outsiile  the  sec- 
in  the  rock,  and  covered  up  with  large  oud  wall  (that,  namely,  of  Hezekiah’s 
slabs  ;  while  in  other  parts  it  is  formed  of  building),  was  still  uninclosed  by  walls 
earthenware  pipes,  eight  inches  in  diame-  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  Here,  accord- 
ter,  which  are  skillfully  laid  with  strong  ing  to  M.  Pierotti,  were  gardens ;  here 
cement  between  stones  cut  in  a  proper  was  Calvary ;  here  the  tomb  of  Joseph 
shape,  and  protected  above  with  solid  of  Arimathea ;  and  here  consequently  the 
masonry.”  All  this  M.  Pierotti  ascribes  scene  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Uesur- 
to  Solomon,  and  he  quotes  the  Talmud  as  rection  of  Christ.  It  is  to  be  observed 
stating  that  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  that  here  is  the  traditional  site  of  the 
Moriah  delivered  its  waters  at  the  “  Bra-  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  here  the  church 
ren  Sea,”  and  started  from  a  spring  tw'en-  which  was  built  by  the  Empress  Helena 
ty-three  cubits  above  the  level  of  the  to  commemorate  the  event  of  the  Resur- 
Temple  pavement.  This  altitude  he  ob-  rection.  M.  Pierotti  defends  at  great 
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length  and  with  much  care  the  ancient 
opinion  as  to  the  scene  of  the  Ilesurre'c- 
tion.  “The  traditional  Via  Dolorosa  he 
utterly  rejects,  but  as  he  argues  the  genu- 1 
ineness  of  the  traditional  site  of  the  Iloly  ; 
Sepulcher  with  all  his  might,  we  think  it  j 
only  fair  to  give  his  opinions  and  their  j 
grounds  at  some  length. 

The  arrest  of  our  Lord  of  course  took 
place  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  on  the  | 
eastern  side  of  the  city.  The  several  trials  , 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Roman  gov- 1 
ernor,  and  before  Ilerod,  would  all  be  held 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sanctuary,  i 
That  before  the  Sanhedrim  in  a  building 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  court 
of  justice  close  to  the  Temple ;  that  before  ' 
Pilate  in  the  Castle  of  Antonia  at  the 
northeast  angle  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  ; 
within  the  Temple  area ;  that  before  Her-  : 
od  at  his  palace  hard  by,  in  the  new  town  ' 
on  Rezetha,  just  to  the  north  of  Antonia. 
Now,  to  bear  out  M.  Pierotti’s  view  of  the 

1)osition  of  Calvary  and  the  tomb,  it  must 
»e  remembered  (as  stated  above)  that  the  ! 
northwestern  portion  of  the  plateau, 
which  the  Jerusalem  of  later  times  has 
occupied,  was  still  uninclosed.  Two  walls 
only  defended  it  on  this  side  as  yet.  The 
third  was  built  by  Ilerod  Agrippa,  and  as 
liis  accession  does  not  date  before  a.d. 
42,  this  j)ortion  of  the  city  was  as  yet 
open.  From  the  northwest  corner  of 
ISlopah,  where,  in  the  Castle  of  Antonia, 
the  fin.al  sentence  was  given,  it  would  be 
but  a  moderate  distance  to  the  present 
site  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection ; 
and,  if  M.  Pierotti  has  traced  the  second 
wall  correctly,  as  we  think  in  the  main  he 
lias,  the  distance  of  the  traditional  sepul- 1 
cher  is  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  legal 
requirement  that  all  tombs  should  be  at ' 
least  fifty  cubits  from  the  outside  of  the 
wall.  Now,  the  place  of  our  Saviour’s 
passion,  though  outside  of  the  city,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  recorded  to  have  been  near  to  it. 
“This  title  then  read  many  of  the  Jews; 
for  the  jilace  where  Jesus  was  crucified 
was  uiffh  to  the  city"  (St.  John  19:  20). 
Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not 
be  much  beyond  the  required  “  distance, 
as  the  enraged  populace  would  be  likely 
to  place  the  cross  where  those  in  the  city 
could  glut  their  eyes  with  the  spectacle.’’ 
Now,  the  traditional  position  of  the  sepul¬ 
cher  agrees  with  all  this,  and  M.  Pierotti 
is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  tradi-.| 
tion  itself  should  be  regarded  as  untrust- 1 
worthy  unless  it  obviously  disagrees  with  ! 


manifest  probability.  First :  The  true 
sepulcher  could  not  be  forgotten  during 
the  interval  between  the  Resurrection  and 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus.  2^ext : 
The  sepulcher  was  not  like  a  building 
which  would  be  destroyed,  but  was  an  ex¬ 
cavation  in  the  living  rock,  and  therefore 
Avould  be  most  probably  unaltered  by  the 
general  destruction  of  the  edifices  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  which  accomjianied  and  followed 
the  Roman  capture.  Thirdly  :  The  Chris¬ 
tian  residents  in  Jerusalem  did  not  perish 
in  the  siege.  Had  it  been  so,  there  might 
have  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  original  source  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  site.  Rut  the  Christians 
escaped  the  general  wreck.  They  retired 
to  Pella  before  the  siege  began,  carrying 
with  them  their  knowledge  of  the  sites 
connected  with  their  religion ;  and  since 
there  was  an  unbroken  succession  of  bish¬ 
ops  of  the  Holy  City  from  the  days  of 
James  to  those  of  Constantine,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  or  when  a  wrong 
site  should  have  come  to  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  true  one.  It  may  be  said  that 
Titus  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem, 
or  the  inhabiting  of  its  .area.  Rut  though 
this  was  carried  out  so  far  as  regarded  the 
reconstruction  of  a  “  city  ”  .and  defenses, 
it  was  not  carried  out  so  as  to  exclude  all 
dwellers  from  its  site.  This  is  certain,  for 
when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  there 
were  many  inhabitants  whom  he  drove 
away  to  make  room  for  his  Roman  colony. 
Thus  then,  coupling  these  facts  with  the 
unbroken  succession  of  bishops  to  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  we  can  hardly  understand 
how  there  should  not  have  been  a  contin¬ 
uous  succession  of  Chri8ti.an  residents,  the 
descendants  of  the  Pella  refugees,  who 
would  preserve  the  memory  of  a  spot  so 
sacred  as  that  of  the  tomb  of  Christ.  In 
a  word,  it  is  far  easier  to  believe  than  to 
reject  the  ancient  tradition.  It  is  alto- 

?:ether  different  with  the  street  of  the  Via 
Jolorosa,  for  why  should  a  Roman  empe¬ 
ror  rebuild  a  street  exactly  on  the  course 
i  of  one  destroyed  seventy  j’ears  before  ? 

For  these  reasons  M.  Pierotti  considers 
'  it  antecedently  probable  that  the  tradition 
of  the  Holy  f^pulcher  would  be  faithfully 
preserved,  and  he  regards  it  as  encumber¬ 
ed  by  no  inherent  improbability.  More¬ 
over,  the  very  form  and  structure  of  the 
tomb  agree  with  the  customary  arrange¬ 
ments  of  tombs  of  that  age  and  date.  It 
h.as  “  two  chambers ;  the  eastern  is  called 
the  Chapel  of  the  Angel,  the  western  is 
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the  actual  tomb  in  which  our  Lord’s  body 
was  laid.  .  .  .  The  upper  part  of  the  I 
walls  of  the  tomb  is  masonry,  but  the 
lower  is  formed  by  the  native  rock.  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  this  for  myself 
at  two  points,  one  at  the  small  entrance- 
door.,  which  is  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock,* 
and  the  other  .  .  .  where  I  was  able 
to  see  the  rock  at  a  height  of  four  feet 
above  the  ground.  ...  It  seems,  then, 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  tomb  of  Christ 
still  exists  upon  its  traditionary  site,  and 
that  in  all  respects  it  resembles  one  of 
those  sepulchral  chambers,  hewn  in  the 
rock,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  present  day 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem ;  in 
which  the  corpse  is  extended  upon  a  shelf, 
under  an  arched  niche,  excavated  in  one 
of  the  side-walls  of  the  tomb,  some  little 
distance  above  the  ground.  ...  A 
strong  proof  ...  is  afforded  by  the 
shape  of  the  entrance,  which  has  every 
appearance  of  the  doorway  of  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  and  closely  corresponds  with 
that  leading  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
which  was  closed  with  a  large  elliptical 
stone,  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot.” 

As  may  be  supposed,  M.  Pierotti  has 
not  much  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  site  of  Calvary  itself,  but  we  must 
congratulate  him  on  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  very  complete  way  in  which  he  has 
handled  the  two  great  questions  of  the 
Holy^  Sepulcher  and  the  Altar  of  Bunit- 
Offerin^;  and,  although  M'e  c.an  hardly 
think  his  observations  completely  conclu¬ 
sive,  we  are  disposed  to  concur,  in  general, 
with  his  tracing  of  the  M-all  of  Hezekiah, 
and  of  his  limitation  of  the  third  or  He- 
rodian  wall  to  something  very  nearly  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  present  northern  wall,  and 
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with  his  complete  rejection  of  the  more 
extended  line  of  other  Jerusalem  explor¬ 
ers. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  sump¬ 
tuous  and  most  interesting  work.  It  is 
curious  that  it  was  written  in  Italian,  that 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  but  published  in  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  made  by  a  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  printed  (admira¬ 
bly)  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
To  Mr.  George  Williams,  a  veteran  in  the 
field  of  Jerusalem  topography,  M.  Pierotti 
is  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  publish¬ 
ing  his  great  work  in  England,  ana  for  the 
manifold  assistance  rendered  both  by  Mr. 
Williams  himself  and  other  members  of 
the  University  during  his  long  residence 
in  Cambridge.  The  somewhat  startling 
charges  brought  against  M.  Pierotti  in 
reference  to  some  of  the  illustrations  which 
accompany  his  book  will,  we  hope,  meet 
with  full  and  complete  refutation.  Should 
any  considerable  proportion  of  these 
charges  prove  well-founded,  they  may  not 
damage  the  value  of  the  actual  observa¬ 
tions  of  M.  Pierotti,  but  they  will  consid¬ 
erably  diminish  the  interest  w’ilh  which 
we  regard  his  accounts  of  them  where 
thejr  are  incapable  of  being  tested  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  observations  of  other 
explorers.  Even  supposing  that  all  which 
can  be  proved  against  him  is,  that  in  some 
cases  he  saved  himself  trouble  by  adopting 
some  previously  existing  pictorial  illus¬ 
trations,  it  will  seem  inconsistent  with  his 
previous  lavish  exjienditure  of  pains  .and 
trouble  in  the  prosecution  of  his  explora¬ 
tions,  and  hardly  fair  toward  those  Cam¬ 
bridge  friends  who  spared  no  pains  in 
assisting  him  in  bringing  out  his  book  in 
its  present  splendid  English  form  and 
dress. 


Cavsk  of  Tine  Pbriodical  Risnro  or  tni  Nn,*. 
We  leern  from  Herth’s  Travda  (toL  ii.,  p.  478) 
that  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Taro  and  B4nuw6,  in 
about  the  eighth  deg^ree  of  noKhem  latitude,  rise 
annually  to  a  height  of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
above  their  lowest  level,  and  preserve  their  highest 
level  for  forty  davs  —  namely,  from  about  the 
20th  of  August  to  the  end  of  September.  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  tells  us  that  the  water  of  the  Zambesi, 
at  eighteen  degrees  south  latitude,  rises  annually 
to  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet ;  so  great  is  the 


mass  of  the  annual  tropical  rains.  From  the  same 
cause  the  Nile  must  overflow  its  banks  when  it  is 
fed  from  a  large  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
equator,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  onl}’  outlet  throiigh 
which  that  lake  rolls  its  superfluous  waters  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Tim  heir  of  the  exar  is  about  to  propose  for  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Marie  Dagmar,  sister  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  daughter  of  the  present 
King  of  Denmark. 
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En’eby  octogenarian  can  remember  the 
excitement  caused  in  his  young  days  by 
the  practical  illustration  of  the  pos.sibility 
of  mounting  into  the  air  and  moving 
through  it  with  a  speed  which  no  express- 
train  can  yet  equal.  Kings  and  pnnces, 
counselors  and  wise  men,  the  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  who  vegetated  in  a  study,  and  the 
happier  man  who  whistled  at  the  plow- 
tail,  were  all  smitten  with  the  balloon  fe¬ 
ver.  Clergymen  had  grave  doubts  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  not  an  unlawful  act  for  man  to 
spurn  the  laws  of  nature,  and  ascend  into 
regions  which  he  was  manifestly  not 
adapted  for ;  and  peasants,  without  any 
ideas  of  this  kind,  very  commonly  adopt¬ 
ed  a  more  effectual  method  of  putting  a 
stop  to  its  continuance  by  chopping  the 
balloon  into  little  bits  whenever  they  had 
the  opportunity.  Those  were  the  h.alcyon 
days  of  ballooning,  w’hen  an  aeronaut  was 
thought  to  honor  a  nobleman  by  dining 
with  him,  and  princes  were  proud  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand  in  public.  Even 
the  majors  and  colonels  who  ascende<l  as 
amateurs  were  regarded  as  lions  in  every 
drawing-room,  and  received  flattering  tes¬ 
timonies  of  public  admiration  at  Ranelagh 
and  Vauxhall.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
the  courage  of  these  early  aCronauts. 
With  a  few  score  yards  of  linen,  plastered 
within  and  without  with  paper,  they  made 
themselves  a  bag,  to  w'hich  they  attached 
a  wicker-basket,  in  the  center  of  which 
they  placed  a  fire-pan  resembling  that 
now  used  by  wandering  tinkers,  and  with 
a  supply  of  chopped  straw,  wool,  etc., 
they  snot  up  into  the  clouds,  to  be  carried 
wherever  the  wind  happened  to  be  travel¬ 
ing  at  the  time.  Nor  were  they  deterred 
from  repeating  these  voyages  by  such 
casualties  as  occasionally  happened  of  the 
balloon  taking  fire,  and  dropping  the  bas¬ 
ket  with  its  ocenpant  from  mid-air.  La¬ 
dies  shuddered  when  they  heard  of  these 
things  ;  and  the  people  who  had  eongre- 
gated  at  places  of  amusement  to  witness 
the  ascent,  were  tender-hearted  enough 
to  disperse  without  waiting  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  entertainments,  when 


sueh  an  unpleasant  circumstance  occurred. 
Things  have  changed  since  then  ;  and  to 
attract  a  crowd  to  witness  a  balloon  as¬ 
cent,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the 
aeronaut  to  substitute  a  pony  for  the 
wicker-basket,  or  to  go  up  in  a  fancy  cos¬ 
tume,  and  perform  feats  with  a  pole  out¬ 
side  the  car  at  such  a  height  in  the  air 
that  it  was  difficult  without  a  telescope 
to  distinguish  when  he  was  standing  on  it 
upon  his  head  and  when  upon  his  feet. 

There  is,  however,  still  one  way  in 
which  a  crowd,  including  at  least  one 
emperor,  may  be  drawn  together  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  balloon  ascent  in  w’hich  none  of 
these  extra  attractions  are  offered  as  in¬ 
ducements,  and  that  is  by  introducing  the 
element  of  bigness.  M.  Nadar’s  balloon 
possesses  this  element  to  an  extent  which 
well  entitles  it  to  the  name  of  the  Giant. 
Imagine  an  orange  which  w'ould  just  fit 
into  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral, 
with  a  small  excrescence  attached  to  it 
by  a  gradually  -  diminishing  isthmus  of 
stalk,  and  hanging  below  both  a  caravan 
with  the  wheels  nearly  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  yon  will  have  a  pretty  exact 
idea  of  the  dimensions  and  appearance  of 
this  already  famous  balloon.  The  little 
balloon  is  intended  to  receive  the  gas 
forced  out  of  the  upper  one  by  its  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  atmosjthere,  to  preserve  it, 
and  not  to  be  filled  previous  to  the  as¬ 
cent.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  dome 
is  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  height  from 
the  pavement  to  the  crown  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  feet ;  and  if  the  balloon 
were  placed  within  the  dome,  it  would 
fill  it  so  completely  as  to  leave  only  space 
enough  for  a  mouse  to  run  along  between 
it  and  the  wall,  while  the  wheels  of  the 
car  could  be  almost  reached  by  a  tall  man 
standing  on  the  pavement.  Ladies  may 
like  to  know  that  ne.arly  twenty-two  thou¬ 
sand  yards  of  silk,  at  seven  francs  twenty- 
five  centimes  a  yard,  were  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction — that  all  the  sewing  was  done 
by  hand,  and  that  it  took  three  hnndred 
women  and  men  a  month  to  complete  it. 
1  The  car  is  divided  iuto  several  compart- 
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merits,  for  the  convenience  of  the  captain  ; 
and  passengers,  their  baggage,  beds,  and  ' 
provisions,  a  printing-ofiice,  and  a  pliotog- 
rapher’s  operating-room. 

The  object  for  which  this  huge  balloon  | 
was  made  is  to  raise  a  fund  large  enough  . 
to  pay  for  the  construction  of  the  machine  ! 
which  is  to  supersede  balloons  altogether  j 
— it  is,  in  fact,  to  be  the  last  of  tlie  bal-  j 
loons.  The  idea  that  balloons  could  be 
made  to  travel  through  the  air  in  a  cer- 1 
tain  direction  at  the  will  of  the  aeronaut, 
has  been  exploded  long  since,  and  its  im- 1 
possibility  is  so  thoroughly  established, 
that  the  Acadcinie  des  Sciences,  which  | 
receives  communications  relative  to  in-  j 
ventions  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  pass 
these  by  unnoticed.  But  Al.  Nadar  is  as 
readjf  as  any  scientific  man  to  admit  that ! 
the  idea  of  steering  a  balloon  is  absurd  ;  | 
he  asserts  that  the  machine  to  be  steered  ' 
must  be  heavier  than  the  air.  The  real , 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  invention  ; 
of  an  engine  light  enough  to  be  raised  in 
the  air  by  known  means,  the  lifting-power  | 
of  w'hich,  however,  is  cojiiparatively  small,  j 
For  years  past,  there  has  existed  a  toy, ' 
made  of  a  round  piece  of  wood,  say,  for  | 
example,  a  pencil ;  round  this  pencil  four 
oblong  pieces  of  paper,  slightly  bent,  with  J 
the  convex  side  ujiperraost,  bordered  with  ' 
wire,  were  fixed,  not  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  but  arranged  spirally,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  corkscrew.  This  pencil  was  ' 
dropped  through  a  handle  like  that  of  a 
humming-top,  and  a  piece  of  string  wound  ! 
round  it  exactly  the  same  as  with  the  top. 
A  brisk  pull  of  the  string  gave  a  rapid  j 
rotary  motion  to  the  toy,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  started  upward,  and  continued  to 
mount  in  the  air  as  long  as  this  circular 
motion  lasted ;  but  as  soon  as  this  motion 
ceased,  the  toy  fell  to  the  ground,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  weight  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  air  it  displaced.  The  principle  is 
that  of  the  screw-propeller,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  navigating  the  air  by  means  of 
the  screw  is  said  to  have  been  affirmed 
years  before  Alontgolfier  invented  his  bal¬ 
loon.  That  which  can  be  done  on  a  small 
scale,  can,  as  a  rule,  be  done  on  a  greater, 
but  there  are  specual  difficulties  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  aerial  navigation.  To  enable 
the  machine  to  rise  in  the  air,  and  main¬ 
tain  its  position  at  the  desired  height, 
there  must  be  a  continuous  rotation  of 
the  screw,  for  the  instant  this  ceased,  it 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  This  rotation 
can  only  be  commumcated  with  sufficient 


rapidity  by  means  of  an  engine  of  some 
kind,  and  the  only  engine  known  capable 
ofeAToctingthis  is  the  steam-engine.  Now, 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  steam- 
engine  can  be  made  so  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  possess  sufficient  power  to 
cause  a  screw  to  make  so  many  revolu¬ 
tions  a  minute  as  to  render  it  possible  for 
the  screw'  to  raise  itself,  the  engine  ami 
fuel,  and  the  engineer — to  say  nothing  of 
the  passengers — into  the  air,  and  main¬ 
tain  its  position  there,  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending  at  the  will  of  the  captain,  who 
is  to  direct  the  movements  of  this  aerial 
ship  by  means  of  another  screw  working 
horizontally.  M.  Nadar  is  of  a  difterent 
opinion,  and  he  is  supported  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  by  no  less  an  authority  than  AI.  Babi- 
net  of  the  Institute.  He  says,  in  effect, 
that  if  an  engine  of  one-horse  jiower  is 
not  sufficient,  he  will  have  an  engine  of 
two-horse  power;  and  if  that  is  insuffi¬ 
cient,  he  will  go  on  increasing  the  power 
till  he  has  what  he  requires,  the  dead¬ 
weight  of  the  engine  not  increasing  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  increase  of 
pow'er. 

It  is,  however,  frequently  the  case  in 
regard  to  engines  that  the  existence  of  a 
want  leads  to  an  invention  capable  of  sat¬ 
isfying  it ;  and  it  may  possibly  happen 
that  when  it  is  found  the  lifting-power  of 
the  screw  is  not  »qual  to  the  task  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  steam-engine  and  fuel,  that  a  new 
motive  pow'er,  or  a  modification  of  one 
already  known,  may  be  made  available 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  quite  immaterial 
by  what  means  the  screw  is  made  to  ro¬ 
tate,  provided  the  means  can  be  discov¬ 
ered  to  make  it  rotate  with  sufficient  ra¬ 
pidity.  AIAI.  d’Amecourt  and  De  la ' 
Landelle  have  made  a  model  of  the 
Aironefy  which  was  exhibited  before  the 
Association  Poly  technique.  The  screw 
was  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a 
spring;  and  so  long  as  the  spring  re¬ 
tained  its  tension,  the  model  w'orked  its 
way  np  through  the  air  to  the  roof  of 
the  amphitheater  of  the  Aledical  School. 
When  the  machinery  had  run  down,  the 
model  came  down,  too.  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  that  if  the  invention  can 
not  be  made  available  for  aerial  naviga¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  found  of  great  service  in 
saving  life  m  cases  of  fire  and  shipwreck, 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  those  who 
have  read  the  foregoing  that  he  must  bo 
a  bold  man  who  would  venture  among 
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the  clouds,  or  even  within  a  considerable 
distance  of  them,  in  such  a  machine,  con¬ 
sidering  the  pos.sibility  of  one  of  those 
accidents  happening  to  it  which  are  so 
frccpient  in  the  case  of  land-engines.  But 
M.  N^adar  has  provided  for  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  by  surmounting  the  screw  with 
a  parachute,  which  rem.iins  closed  while 
the  machine  is  winning  its  w'ay  upward, 
but  opens  as  it  descends.  This  parachute 
is  connected  with  the  car  by  means  of 
cords.  Every  body  must  have  noticed 
that  birds,  when  they  have  ascended  into 
the  air  by  working  their  wings,  descend 
toward  the  point  they  desire  to  reach  by 
keeping  the  wings  fixed  and  floating  on 
the  atmosphere,  with  only  an  occasional 
flutter  to  alter  their  course.  By  means 
of  the  cords  connecting  the  parachute 
with  the  car,  the  aeronaut  will  have  the 
power  of  inclining  the  former  at  any 
angle,  or  in  any  direction  he  may  think 
fit.  The  parachute  will  therefore  answer 
a  double  purpose :  it  will  let  the  aeronaut 
down  easy,  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to 
the  vertical  screw  ;  and  will  enable  him, 
by  darting  to  the  right  or  left,  to  avoid 
contact  with  trees  or  other  objects. 

The  idea  of  being  able  to  traverse  the 
air  charms  the  imagination,  in  spite  of  its 
apparent  danger,  which  accounts  for  the 
manner  in  wliich  its  discussion  has  re¬ 
cently  filled  men’s  mouths.  The  j)lan 
which  M.  Nadar  and  his  friends  propose 
to  pursue  for  carrying  out  this  idea  is 
thus  set  forth  by  ^1.  Babinet :  “The  jilau 


which  MM.  Nadar,  D’Amecourt,  De  la 
'  Landelle,  and  myself  have  adopted  for 
advancing  with  safety  in  the  way  of 
aerial  navigation  by  means  of  the  screw 
is  this :  A  small  model  on  an  exact  scale 
will  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  ex¬ 
pense.  A  small  high-pressure  steam- 
engine  will  be  formed  of  a  thin  tube  and 
a  light  piston  ;  its  force  will  be  applied  to 
the  motive-spring  of  the  apparatus  al¬ 
ready  constructed  (that  exhibited  at  the 
Medical  School),  and  will  constantly  wind 
up  this  spring  by  giving  back  to  it  the 
force  it  expends  by  its  action  on  the 
double-ascending  screw’.  Once  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  machine  capable  of  raising 
merely  a  couple  of  pounds,  it  will  be  easy 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  a  machine  capa¬ 
ble  of  lifting  a  man,  or  any  given  weight 
whatever,  and  of  being  steered  by  means 
of  the  aerial  propeller  (the  lateral  screw) 
— within  certain  limits  of  speed — in  the 
atmosphere,  when  the  wind  is  not  too  vi¬ 
olent.  We  may  remark  that  the  screw’, 
the  sails  of  which  are  nearly  horizontal, 
gives  but  little  hold  to  the  wind.”  And 
in  another  of  his  lectures,  the  same  au¬ 
thority  says  :  “  I  could  produce  infallible 
mathematical  calculations  which  guaran¬ 
tee  the  success  of  this  aerial  navig.ation.” 
Those  who  share  ^I.  Babinet’s  conviction, 
and  M.  Nadar’s  enthusiasm,  have  an  op- 
{  portunity  of  promoting  the  object  these 
I  have  in  view  by  going  to  look  at  what  is 
indisputably  the  greatest,  and,  according 
I  to  the  latter,  is  to  be  the  last  of  balloons. 
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Once  more  I  pass  Alps’  icy  chains. 
And  feel  already  in  my  veins 
The  blood  more  light  and  free ; 

Into  new  life  it  seems  to  leap 
As  I  descend  thy  mountains  steep. 
Enchanting  Italy ! 

Here  pregnant  earth  and  nature  seem 
With  rank  exuberance  to  teem. 
Unlike  our  latitudes; 

The  very  grape  upon  the  vine, 

As  if  anticipating  wine, 

Its  amber  juice  exudes. 


Again  I  hear  the  glowing  tongue 
That  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Dante,  sung  ; 

To  me,  its  simple  sound 
Appears  more  sweet  than  all  the  sense, 
Than  all  the  wit  or  eloquence, 

In  other  language  found. 

But  hark  !  who  docs  his  thunders  launch, 
Collecting  as  an  avalanche 
Fresh  force  from  every  side  ? 

Who,  rolling  onward,  gathers  strength 
From  kindred  souls,  aroused  at  length — 
Their  joy,  their  hope,  their  pride  ? 
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Who  came,  saw,  conquered  ?  nay,  whose  name 
Won  bloodless  Tictories  ere  he  came  ? 

Whose  shadow  scared  away 
The  ruffian  hordes  whom  tyrant  power 
Had  bribed  with  gold  ? — but  in  the  hour 
Of  danger,  where  were  they  ? 

They  could  not  save  the  Bourbons’  throne 
From  one  who  bearded  them  alone 
And  did  a  realm  o’erthrow. 

Who  won  their  hireling  ranks,  and  took 
St  Elmo’s  fortress  by  a  look. 

Nor  struck  a  second  blow  ? 

Like  noxious  vapors,  which  the  sun 
Dispels,  by  simply  shining  on  : 

So  at  his  mere  advance 
The  king  fled  howling  in  dismay. 

The  motley  hosts  dissolved  away 
At  Garibaldi’s  glance. 

To  thee  and  to  thy  loyal  king 
The  inebriate  people  peans  sing 
From  rise  to  set  of  sun  ; 

On  Milan’s  dome  the  snowy  spires 
Blaze  with  the  light  of  thousand  fires 
That  tell  of  freedom  won. 


And  soon  there  will  be  heard  no  more. 
From  Venice  to  Trinacria’s  shore. 

The  Goth’s  barbaric  twang ; 

But  in  its  place  will  ring  the  “  Si  ” 

Of  one  united  Italy, 

As  Dante  dreamed  and  sang. 

But  though  Utopian  sophists  wrote, 

With  giant  force  thy  right  hand  smote. 
And  so  broke  through  the  charm. 

The  poet’s  hope,  the  patriot’s  scheme , 
Had  still  remained  an  idle  dream, 

Without  thy  trenchant  arm. 

Hence  unborn  ages  will  not  fail 
Thee,  Garibaldi,  yet  to  bail 
As  the  most  glorious  son 
Of  that  fair  land  thy  arm  did  free 
From  tortures,  chains,  and  slavery. 

Thou  second  Washington  1 

Thee  we  shall  see,  the  contest  o’er, 

Thy  saber  sheathed,  retire  once  more 
To  lone  Caprera’s  isle ; 

Despising  earth’s  most  sought-for  ranks. 
Content  to  read  thy  country’s  tluinks 
In  her  awakened  smile. 

J.  Kingston  James. 


From  the  Leiinre  Hoar. 
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Under  this  title,  physicians  and  phy¬ 
siologists  include  a  number  of  strange  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  causes  of  which  are  still 
somewhat  ob.scure  and  mysterious.  They 
are  perfectly  distinct  from  all  those  appa¬ 
ritions  and  “  ghost  scenes  ”  produced  by 
mere  optical  deceptions.  They  differ  also 
from  the  delusions  of  insanity,  in  that  the 
mind  is  so  far  sound  as  to  be  aware  of  the 
fallacy  of  its  perceptions,  although  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  fear,  credulity,  or  supersti¬ 
tion  may  lead  to  such  S|)ectral  illusions 
being  believed  in  and  acted  on,  just  as 
the  delusions  of  insane  persons. 

The  following  instances  are  selected 
chiefly  from  the  works  of  medical  men  of 
the  highest  repute,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
facts. 

A  gentleman  of  a  great  many  endow¬ 
ments,  more  than  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  of  a  spare  habit,  who  had  had  unin¬ 


terrupted  health,  was  subject  for  years  to 
almost  daily  spectral  illusions.  Heads 
and  busts  with  shadowy  lower  members 
aiipear  to  havebeen  the  usual  appearances. 
The  costumes  were  various,  and  the  fig¬ 
ures  sometimes  in  miniature  and  some¬ 
times  of  the  size  of  life.  He  saw  them 
w’ith  almost  equal  distinctness  in  daylight 
and  in  darkness,  and  with  closed  or  open 
eyes.  He  took  little  or  no  wine  when 
these  visions  began  to  appear,  and  his  ab¬ 
stemiousness  w'as  persevered  in  ;  but  any 
increase  in  his  usual  quantity  of  wine 
caused  an  increase  in  the  number  and  vi¬ 
vacity  of  his  spectral  visitors.  After  these 
visions  had  appeared  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  this  gentleman  had  an 
attack  w'hich  afifected  his  mind,  and  from 
which  he  did  not  recover. 

.Another  gentleman,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  never  sat  down  to  his 
meals  for  some  years  before  his  death 
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without  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
large  party  present  dressed  in  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  fifty  years  before. 

Dr.  Dewar,  of  Stirling,  communicated 
to  Dr.  Abercrombie  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  was  quite  blind,  but  who  never  walk¬ 
ed  out  witnout  the  illusion  of  a  little  red- 
cloaked  old  woman  with  a  crutch,  who 
appeared  to  go  before  her.  In  the  house 
she  was  free  from  illusions. 

A  case  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Aber¬ 
crombie,  in  which  a  gentleman  in  the 
rime  of  life,  of  sound  mind,  in  good 
ealth,  and  engaged  in  business,  was  said 
to  have  been  all  his  life  curiously  affected 
with  spectral  illusions.  He  could  not  even 
distinguish  a  friend  immediately  from  one 
of  these  figures,  should  he  meet  him  in 
the  street.  He  could  also  bring  up  spec¬ 
tral  objects  at  will,  which  might  be  either 
a  figure  or  a  real  or  imaginary  scene. 
But  he  could  not  dismiss  the  illusion  thus 
produced.  Another  individual  in  his  fam¬ 
ily  had  a  similar  afiection  in  a  lower  de¬ 
gree. 

An  eminent  medical  gentleman  who 
had  remained  up  late  one  evening,  and 
who  was  anxious  about  one  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  fell  asleep,  and  had  a  frightful  dream. 
A  huge  baboon  was  a  chief  figure  in  this 
dream.  He  awoke,  rose  up  immediately, 
and  walked  to  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Close  by  the  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  apartment  he  saw  the  baboon  distinct¬ 
ly,  and  the  specter  remained  for  about 
half  a  minute. 

Dr.  Hibbert  mentions  the  following 
case :  A  gentleman  M’as  deeply  affected 
by  the  sudden  death  of  an  old  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend.  In  the  evening  he  went  out 
alone  to  walk  in  a  small  court  behind  his 
house.  As  he  went  down  stairs  Le  was 
not  thinking  of  his  friend  ;  but,  when  he 
had  gone  slowly  about  half  wajr  across 
the  court,  the  figure  of  this  friend  ap¬ 
peared  quite  distinctly  at  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  court.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
covered  himself,  and  went  briskly  to  the 
spot,  fixing  bis  eyes  intently  on  the  spec¬ 
ter.  It  disappeared  as  he  drew  near,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  dissolve  into  air. 

In  the  Christian  Observer  for  1829, 
we  road :  “  An  intimate  friend  of  my 
early  years,  and  most  happy  in  his  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements,  lost  his  wife  under 
the  most  painful  circumstances,  suddenly, 
just  after  she  had  apparently  escaped 
from  the  dangers  of  an  untoward  con¬ 
finement  with  her  first  child.  A  few 


weeks  after  this  melancholy  event,  while 
traveling  during  the  night  on  horseback, 
and  in  all  probability  thinking  over  his 
sorrows,  and  contrasting  his  present 
cheerless  prospects  with  the  joys  which 
so  lately  gilded  the  hours  of  his  happy 
home,  the  form  of  his  lost  wife  appeared 
to  be  presented  to  him,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  in  advance.  He  stopped  his  horse, 
and  contemplated  the  vision  with  great 
trepidation,  till  in  a  few  seconds  it  vanished 
away.  Within  a  few  days  of  this  ap¬ 
pearance,  while  he  was  sitting  in  his  soli¬ 
tary  parlor  late  at  night,  reading  by  the 
light  of  a  shaded  taper,  the  door,  he 
thought,  opened,  and  the  form  of  his  de¬ 
ceased  partner  entered,  assured  him  of 
her  complete  happiness,  and  enjoined  him 
to  follow  her  footsteps.”  Dr.  Abercrom¬ 
bie  attributes  this  last  appearance  to  a 
dream,  and  the  former  one  to  intense 
mental  emotion. 

Dr.  Gregory  went  across  the  Firth  of 
Forth  to  visit  a  near  relation  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  consumption,  and  on  his  return 
he  took  a  moderate  dose  of  laudanum  to 
prevent  sea-sickness.  As  he  was  lying 
on  a  couch  in  the  cabin,  the  figure  of  the 
lady  appeared  distinctly  and  vividly  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  was  unable  to  dismiss  the 
vision.  He  used  to  mention  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  subject  to  epileptic  fits, 
which  were  usually  preceded  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  old  woman  in  a  red 
cloak,  who  came  up  and  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  a  crutch.  At  the  moment 
of  the  blow  he  fell  down  in  a  fit. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  attended  a  lady  who 
awoke  her  husband  one  night,  and  begged 
him  to  rise  instantly,  for  she  had  distinct¬ 
ly  seen  a  man  enter  the  room,  pass  the 

I  foot  of  her  bed,  and  go  into  a  closet. 

I  Even  after  examination,  it  was  difficult  to 
satisfy  her  that  she  was  in  error. 

Another  lady  repeatedly  saw  her  father 
during  a  severe  illness,  although  he  was 
many  hundred  miles  distant.  He  would 
come  to  her  bedside,  withdraw  the  cur¬ 
tain,  and  speak  to  her. 

A  farmer,  returning  from  a  market, 
thought  ho  saw  a  very  brilliant  light 
upon  the  road,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
our  Saviour.  Greatly  alarmed,  he  gal¬ 
loped  home,  was  seized  with  fever,  and 
died  in  about  ten  days.  Fever  was  prev¬ 
alent  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  had 
complained  of  headache  and  languor  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  he 
saw  the  vision. 
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A  lady  about  fifty  years  of  age,  the  l 
near  relation  of  an  eminent  medical  gen¬ 
tleman,  returned  one  evening  from  a 
party,  and  went  into  a  dark  room  to  put 
aside  some  part  of  her  dress.  Here  she 
saw  the  figure  of  death,  with  an  uplifted 
dart  in  his  skeleton  hand.  He  aimed  at 
her,  and  struck  her  on  the  left;  side.  Fe¬ 
ver,  attended  with  symptoms  of  inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  chest,  seized  her  the  same 
night,  and  her  illness  was  a  severe  one ; 
but  she  recovered. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  attended  a  highly  in¬ 
telligent  friend,  in  a  slight  but  very  pro¬ 
tracted  fever,  who  often  had  an  old  and 
gray-headed  spectr.^!  visitor  of  most  be¬ 
nignant  aspect.  The  same  gentleman, 
when  quite  well,  saw  a  female  figure 
kneeling  in  the  corner  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  sitting. 

In  the  following  case  we  have  the  ad- 
vanUige  of  the  narrator — a  distinguished 
physiologist.  Dr.  Bostock* — himself  de¬ 
scribing  his  symptoms  :  “  I  was  laboring 
under  a  fever,  attended  with  symptoins 
of  general  debility,  especially  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  and  with  a  severe  pain  of 
the  head,  which  was  confined  to  a  small 
spot  situated  above  the  right  temple. 
After  having  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
and  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  consider¬ 
able  exhaustion,  I  first  perceived  figures 
presenting  themselves  before  me,  which  I 
immediately  recognized  as  similar  to 
those  described  by  Nicolai ;  upon  which, 
as  I  was  free  from  delirium,  and  as  they 
were  visible  for  about  three  days  and 
nights,  with  little  intermission,  I  was  able 
to  make  my  observations. 

“  There  were  two  circumstances  which 
appeared  to  me  very  remarkable — first, 
that  the  spectral  appearances  always  fol¬ 
lowed  the  motion  of  the  eyes ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  the  objects  which  were  the 
least  defined,  and  remained  the  longest 
visible,  were  such  as  I  had  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  previously  seen.  For 
about  twenty-four  nours  I  had  constantly 
before  me  a  human  figure,  the  features 
and  dress  of  which  were  as  distinctly  vis¬ 
ible  as  that  of  any  real  existence,  and  of 
which,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I 
still  retain  the  most  lively  impression ; 
yet  neither  at  the  time,  nor  since,  have  I 
been  able  to  discover  any  person  whom  I 
had  previously  seen  that  resembled  it. 


•  ElemetUt  of  Phtfsioloffj/.  By  Johk  Bostock, 
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“  During  one  part  of  the  disease,  after 
the  disappearance  of  this  stationary  phan¬ 
tom,  I  had  a  very  singular  and  amusing 
imagery  presented  to  me.  It  appeared 
as  if  a  number  of  objects,  principally  hu¬ 
man  faces  or  figures,  on  a  small  scale,  were 

rtlaccd  before  me,  and  gradually  removed, 
ike  a  succession  of  medallions.  They 
were  all  of  the  same  size,  and  appeared 
to  be  all  situated  at  the  s.ame  distance 
from  the  face.’  After  one  had  been  seen 
for  a  few  minutes  it  became  fainter,  and 
then  another,  which  was  more  vivid, 
seemed  to  be  laid  on  it,  or  substituted  in 
its  place,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  super¬ 
seded  by  a  new  appearance.  During  all 
this  succession  of  scenery  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  th.at,  in  a  single  instance,  I  saw  any 
object  with  which  I  had  been  previously 
acquainted ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
even  the  representatives  of  any  of  those 
objects  with  which  my  mind  w.as  most 
occupied,  presented  to  me.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  invariably  new  creation.s,  or 
at  least  new  combinations,  of  which  I 
could  not  trace  the  original  materials. 

“  The  circumstance,  which  I  at  the 
time  considered  to  be  so  extraordinary, 
that  the  motion  of  the  specters  followed 
that  of  the  eye,  has  also  been  observed  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  and  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  not  so  anomalous  a  fact  as 
I,  at  the  time,  considered  it  to  be.” 

The  case  of  Nicolai  (of  Berlin),  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Dr.  Bostock,  was  also  a  per¬ 
sonal  narrative  with  great  minuteness  of 
detail.  It  is  often  quoted  in  works  on 
phvsiology. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  all  these  ceases  of 
spectral  illusion,  there  was  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  some¬ 
times  perhaps  of  the  retina  only,  but  more 
generally  of  a  portion  of  the  brain.  Dr. 
Hibbcrt,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Appari¬ 
tions^  thinks  that  they  are  “  nothing 
more  than  morbid  symptoms  indicative 
of  intense  excitement  of  the  renovated 
feelings  of  the  mind.”  But  in  some  of 
the  cases  there  was  nervous  depression, 
not  excess  of  action ;  and  the  vision  of 
new  and  unknown  objects  seems  to  prove 
that  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  which 
is  afiTected,  is  in  a  condition  which  it  has 
never  before  experienced.  Dr.  Bostock’s 
case,  in  both  these  points,  is  opposed  to 
Dr.  Ilibbert’s  theory. 

In  all  the  cases  the  mind  seems  to  have 
been  capable  of  being  convinced  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  perceptions,  if  not  at  the 
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time  aware  of  their  being  mere  illusions,  ] 
thereby  distinguishing  this  morbid  state 
from  delirium  or  insanity  when  ideas  are 
really  taken  for  perceptions. 

These  cases  are  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  “apparitions”  arising  from  false  per¬ 
ceptions  and  disordered  imagination,  with¬ 
out  any  disease  either  of  the  brain  or  the 
understanding,  as  in  the  following  instance: 
Two  friends  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  were 
traveling  in  the  Highlands.  As  they 
were  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  one  of 
them  awoke,  and,  by  the’  light  of  the 
moon,  saw  a  skeleton  hanging  at  the  head 
of  his  friend’s  bed.  He  arose  to  examine 
the  cause  of  this  appearance,  and  found 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  moonbeams 
and  the  bed  drapery.  He  returned  to 


I  bed  and  fell  asleep,  but  awaking  again, 
the  skeleton  was  still  there.  He  arose  to 
reinvestigate  the  cause  of  the  phantom, 
and  brought  down  the  curtain,  which  had 
been  thrown  back,  into  its  usual  state. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  illusion. 

In  the  same  class  of  natural,  not  mor¬ 
bid  phenomena,  must  be  assigned  those 
terrible  visions  of  material  objects  which 
sometimes  haunt  the  mental  vision  of 
those  who  are  burdened  with  guilty  con 
sciences,  as  when  a  murderer  sees  his 
•ghastly  victim.  This  is  but  the  vivid  re¬ 
production  or  abiding  impression  of  an 
actual  perception,  although  the  mind  may 
be  so  overwrought  as  at  length  to  affect 
the  brain  and  induce  insanity. 


From  Frmier'i  Mogailno. 

CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.* 


Is  considering  the  merits  of  any  work 
of  Mr.  Carlyle’s,  it  is  convenient  to  as¬ 
sume  once  for  all  that  there  are  many  per¬ 
sona  to  whom  his  style  is  unintelligible  or 
distasteful.  To  a  much  larger  number 
poetry  is  disagreeable ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  dissociate  poetry  from  metre, 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  be  preeminently  a  poet. 
A  profound  and  peculiar  humor  still  more 
inevitably  isolates  its  possessor  from  ordi¬ 
nary  sympathies.  Not  one  man  iu  ten, 
and  not  one  woman  in  a  thousand,  enjoys 
the  ■  writings  of  Swift.  Mr.  Thackeray 
himself  was  frightened  and  irritated  by 
the  TaU  of  a  Ttib  and  the  Judgment  of 
Jupiter.  The  amiable  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury  somewhere  asks  with  ^  plaintive 
simplicity  whether  any  human  being  was 
ever  made  better  by  satire.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
indeed,  is  neither  cynical  nor  even  savage, 
but  he  regards  events  and  characters  from 
a  special  point  of  view,  and  he  always 
represents  them  as  they  appear  in  his  own 
peculiar  focus.  Any  change  of  distance 
or  of  direction  alters  the  appearance  of 


•  History  of  Friedrich  IT.  of  Prwuia,  called 
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the  object,  and  puzzles  the  disciple  who  is 
I  not  sufficiently  imaginative  or  docile  to 
adopt  the  position  of  the  master.  Read¬ 
ers  of  history  are  often  inclined  to  resent 
as  a  paradox  Mr.  Carlyle’s  sound  and  fun¬ 
damental  doctrine  that  kings,  and  gener¬ 
als,  and  statesmen,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  virtues  or  demerits,  were  at 
least  living  persons.  For  similar  reasons 
a  Greek  student  who  had  thought  that 
fixed  stars  were  spots  of  luminous  ether 
shining  through  the  perforated  blue  cur¬ 
tain  of  the  sky,  might  be  startled  if  be 
were  removed  to  a  modern  observatory 
by  finding  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
contemplated  as  vast  and  solid  spheres. 
There  is  perhaps  a  certain  mannerism  in 
the  constant  relerence  to  the  gunpowder 
complexion  of  Leopold  of  Dessau,  or  to 
the  prominent  eyes  and  small  stature  of 
George  II. ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle’s  very  oddi¬ 
ties  have  a  purpose  in  reminding  his  read¬ 
ers  that  men  are  men,  and  not  bundles  of 
contradictions  or  even  of  abstract  quali¬ 
ties.  He  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
interest  himself  in  the  dispute  of  modem 
schoolmen,  whether  there  is  a  philosophy 
or  science  of  history.  If  his  own  convic¬ 
tions  were  evaporated  into  a  formula,  they 
81 
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would  perhaps  be  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  Platonic  proposition  of  “  i)Ower  to  the 
powerful,”  or  “  to  the  stronger,”  who  is 
also  the  better — to  Kpxros  tw  KptiTTOvi. 
Disciplined  subordination  under  legiti¬ 
mate  rule  is  always  implied  as  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  the  “  anarchies,  the  mad  volcanos,” 
and  the  other  synonyms  of  chaos  which  pro¬ 
voke  Mr.  Carlyle’s  opponents,  and  some¬ 
times  weary  his  admirers.  He  treats  with 
perhaps  undue  impatience  the  question  of 
who  is  the  Pretender  and  who  is  the 
rightful  King ;  nor  is  he  disposed  to  trust 
the  solution  of  the  problem  to  any  kind 
of  popular  suffrage.  His  own  judgment 
is  fragmentarily  suggested  by  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  heroes,  who  are  all  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  common  attribute  of  prac¬ 
tical  vigor.  A  great  man,  in  addition  to 
other  and  perhaps  higher  qualities,  must 
in  the  first  place  know  what  he  wants  and 
whether  his  object  is  .attainable.  Freder¬ 
ick  and  Cromwell  differed  from  one  an¬ 
other  in  almost  every  element  of  their 
characters,  but  they  both  possessed  su¬ 
preme  good  sense.  It  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show  that  the  despotism  of  even 
the  ablest  sovereign  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sents  the  natural  order  and  harmony  of 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  is  the  zealous  prophet. 
The  wise  and  modest  are,  however,  thank¬ 
ful  to  learn,  though  the  lesson  may  be  in¬ 
complete.  Critics  who  can  find  no  intel¬ 
lectual  nourishment  in  the  History  of 
FVederick  the  Great,  waste  their  time 
while  they  dilate  on  its  alleged  imperfec¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  genius  is  only  incident¬ 
ally  satiric.al,  while  it  is  essentially  object¬ 
ive  and  dram<atic.  Like  a  Greek  trage¬ 
dian,  he  intersperses  the  action  of  his 
personages  with  comments,  .as  of  a  Cho¬ 
rus  ;  but  the  story  itself  stands  out  in 
the  boldest  relief  from  the  background 
of  reflection  or  doctrine.  He  evidently 
finds  that  an  image  or  picture  of  every 
person  or  scene  is  indispensable  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  he  reproduces  his 
own  impressions  with  the  serious  and  lit¬ 
eral  fidelity  of  Dante.  Few  historians  or 
biographers  have  devoted  so  much  study 
to  portraits  and  personal  descriptions ; 
and  although  he  may  sometimes  have 
been  misled,  his  judgment  in  physiog¬ 
nomy  increases  the  value  of  his  estimates 
of  character.  Notwithstanding  his  con¬ 
stant  ridicule  of  picturesque  tourists,  his 
skill  in  verbal  ichnography,  if  not  in  the 
representation  of  landscape,  is  almost  un- 


equ.aled  in  literature.  No  historian  makes 
battles  equally  intelligible  as  far  as  he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  describe  them,  although  be 
instinctively  avoids  the  technical  details 
of  Napier  and  Thiers.  He  appears  to 
have  examined  all  Frederick’s  battle-fields 
with  the  minutest  care,  and  what  he  saw 
his  readers  may  see  almost  as  distinctly. 
The  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Aupa,  in  the  uorthwesteni  corner  of  Bo- 
hemi.a,  in  which  Frederick  fought  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Sohr,  “  is  a  triangular  patch  of 
country  which  has  been  asleep  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  traversed  only  by 
Boii  (Boi  heim-ers,  Bohemijins),  Czechs, 
and  other  such  populations  in  human  his¬ 
tory  ;  but  which  Frederick  has  been  fated 
to  make  rather  notable  to  the  moderns 
henceforth.  Let  me  recommend  it  to  the 
picturesque  tourist,  especially  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  one.  Lovers  ol  rocky  precipices, 
quagmires,  brawling  torrents,  and  the  un¬ 
adulterated  ruggedness  of  nature,  will 
find  scope  there  ;  and  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  distinguished  passage  of  arms,  with  no¬ 
table  display  of  human  dexterity  and 
swift  presence  of  mind.  For  the  rest, 
one  of  the  wildest,  perhaps  (except  to 
the  picturesque  tourist)  most  unpleasant 
regions  in  the  world.  Wild  stony  u|^)l.and  ; 
topmost  upland,  we  may  say,  of  Europe 
in  general,  or  portion  of  such  upland ; 
for  the  rain-storms  hereabouts  run  sev¬ 
eral  roads:  into  the  German  Ocean  and 
Atlantic  by  the  Elbe,  into  the  Baltic  by 
the  Oder,  into  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Donau ;  and  it  is  the  waste  out-field 
whither  you  rise  by  long  weeks’  journeys 
from  many  sides.  Much  of  it  toward 
the  angle  of  the  Elbe  and  Aupa  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  huge  waste  wood,  called  King¬ 
dom  Forest  (Konigreich  Sylva  or  Wald, 
peculiar  of  old  Czeck  majesties,  I  fancy), 
may  be  sixty  scpiare  miles  in  area,  the 
longer  side  of  which  lies  along  the  Elbe. 
A  country  of  rocky  defiles ;  lowish  hills 
chaotically  bhoved  together,  not  wanting 
their  brooks  and  quagmires ;  strait 
labyrinthian  passages  ;  shaggy  with  wild 
wood.  Some  poor  hamlets  here  and 
there,  probably  the  sleepiest  in  nature, 
are  scattered  about ;  there  may  be  patches 
plow'able  for  rye  (modern  tourists  say, 
snappishly,  there  are  many  such ;  whole 
regions  now  drained  ;  reminded  you  of 
Yorkshire  highhands  with  the  w’estern  sun 
gilding  it  that  fine  afternoon),  plowable 
for  rye,  buckwheat;  boggy  grass  to  be 
gathered  in  summer;  charcoming  to  do; 
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pigs  at  least  are  presumable  among  these 
straggling  out-posts  of  humanity  in  these 
obscure  hamlets.  Poor  plowing,  moil¬ 
ing  creatures,  they  little  thought  of  be¬ 
coming  notable  so  soon.”  It  is  true  that 
history  is  not  generally  written  in  similar 
detail,  but  the  description  of  the  country 
renders  the  subsequent  account  of  the 
battle  extraordinarily  clear,  and  it  fixes  the 
event  in  the  memory  by  associating  it 
with  external  objects.  ITie  far-off  Boii 
of  Roman  history,  the  scattered  Czeck 
villages  of  the  present  day,  and  above  all 
tlu?  threefold  w’ater-shed  pointing  to  the 
Atlantic,  the  Ibnltic,  and  the  Euxine,  add 
reality  to  a  bare  topographical  account 
w'hich  might  otherwise  easily  be  forgot¬ 
ten. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  purpose  is  biographical 
rather  than  historical ;  or  rather,  it  is  in 
the  lives  and  actions  of  great  men  that  he 
finds  the  chief  interest  of  history.  It  is 
fortunate  that  a  conscientious  curiosity 
impels  him  to  collect  the  minutest  facts 
which  aflect  the  fortunes  of  his  hero.  It 
was  not  perhaps  strictly  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  Frederick’s  character  that 
the  early  annals  of  the  House  of  Ilohen- 
zollern  shmdd  be  traced  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  hinglish 
literature  contains  no  e<jually  valuable 
contribution  to  the  neglected  history  of 
the  German  empire.  The  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  Frederick’s  youthful  troubles 
has  less  intrinsic  value,  nor  is  the  subject 
in  itself  attractive.  The  king’s  relations 
to  his  friends  or  companions,  especially  to 
Voltaire,  are  more  welcome,  although 
th'ey  h.avc  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
history.  The  failure  of  the  experiments 
of  Sans  Souci  was,  from  the  first,  inevit¬ 
able.  Frederick  thought  that  social  en¬ 
joyment  was  possible,  in  the  absence  of 
personal  affection  and  respect.  In  place 
of  friendly  intercourse  he  obtained,  as  he 
deserved,  only  a  transient  intellectual  ex¬ 
citement,  and  he  exposed  himself  to  fre¬ 
quent  irritation  .and  disappointment.  His 
harsh  and  rude  reprirmands  to  Voltaire 
were  by  no  means  undeserved ;  but  it  is 
strange  that  they  should  have  been 
thought  incompatible  with  continued  in¬ 
timacy.  Voltaire  h.as  always  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  favorite  w'ith  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle,  nor  have  .all  his  exhibitions  of  mean¬ 
ness  .and  bad  feeling  during  his  visit  to 
Potsdam  destroyed  the  original  liking. 
The  account  of  his  jealousies,  of  his  quar¬ 
rels,  and  of  his  pecuniary  frauds,  though 


it  is  not  pleasant,  is  admirably  life-like. 
The  general  impression  remains  that  Vol¬ 
taire  w'ould  have  been  a  far  greater  man 
if  he  had  deserved,  by  dignity,  by  deli¬ 
cacy,  or  by  self  respect,  the  character  of 
a  gentleman.  He  had  little  reason  to  love 
a  king  who  had  repeatedly  insulted  him  ; 
but  the  libel  which  eflectually  avenged 
his  wrongs  is  even  more  disgraceful  than 
witty.  The  episode,  as  it  is  narrated  by 
IMr.  Carlyle,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
]>assages  in  literary  history  ;  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  henceforth  may  be  said  to  be  exhaust¬ 
ed.  The  humorous  treatment  of  the  story 
w  ill  perhaps  be  tolerated  even  by  the  se¬ 
verest  stickler  for  the  dignity  of  historical 
composition.  Voltaire,  and  Frederick  him¬ 
self,  had  anticipated  Mr.  Carlyle  in  levity 
of  style,  though  not  in  the  pervading 
irony  which  reduces  squabbles  and  trick¬ 
eries  to  their  natural  insignificance. 

Like  other  great  humorists,  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  occasionally  wraps  a  sound  doctrine 
in  a  paradoxical  form  of  expression.  He 
has  especially  scandalized  timid  readers 
by  his  repeated  assertions  that  Frederick 
was  essentially  veracious.  The  abortive 
peace  with  Austri.a,  which  was  negoti¬ 
ated  with  Lord  Ilyndford  at  Klein  Schel- 
lendorf,  in  October,  1741,  is  the  most 
startling  instance  of  conduct  which  might 
seem  to  deserve  an  opposite  name.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  alliance  and  active  cooperation 
with  the  French,  Frederick  concluded  a 
separate  peace  with  Austria,  and  he  evea 
gave  advice  and  information  as  to  the- 
most  effective  method  of  injuring  his- 
own  confederates.  “Frederick’s  talk  to 
Neipperg  is  how  he  may  assault  the 
French  with  advantage:  ‘Join  Lobko- 
wdtz  and  what  force  he  has  in  Bohmeu : 
go  right  into  your  enemies  before  they 
can  unite  there.  If  the  queen  prosper,  I 
shall — well,  perhaps  I  shall  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  join  her  by-and-by.  If  her 
mjijesty  fail,  well — every  one  must  look 
to  liimself.’  ”  Under  one  of  his  own  as¬ 
sumed  personalities,  Mr.  Carlyle,  as 
Smelfungus,  “  indignantly  calls  it  an  im¬ 
morality  and  a  dishonor,  a  playing  with 
loaded  dice “  which,  indeed,”  Mr. 
Carlyle,  in  his  owm  character,  adds,  “  it 
surely  was.”  It  is  no  excuse  th.at  Fred¬ 
erick  “  thoroughly  understands,  he  alone, 
what  just  thing  he  wants  out  of  it,  and 
wdiat  an  enormous  wigged  mendacity  it 
is  that  he  has  to  do  with.  For  the  rest, 
he  is  at  the  gaming-table  with  these  sharp¬ 
ers — their  dice  all  cogged,  and  he  knows 
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it,  and  oucjht  to  pro6t  by  his  knowledge  | 
of  it.”  There  is  little  skill  and  less  profit : 
in  playing  with  loaded  dice.  If  there 
were  no  other  objection  to  the  practice,  j 
inevitable  discovery  is  fatal  to  the  future  ^ 
prospect  of  winning.  Many  of  Frederick’s 
later  difficulties  arose  from  the  general  im- 1 
pression  which  prevailed  throughout  Eu- , 
rope  of  his  systematic  perfidy.  The  sus¬ 
picions  were,  perhaps,  for  the  most  part, ' 
unjust,  but  they  were  excused  a  certain  ] 
number  of  dishonorable  acts.  His  bargain  i 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  Bohemia  ; 
in  consideration  of  his  attack  on  Austria  | 
in  1744,  was  not  in  itself  severely  cen- j 
surable ;  but  when  he  publicly  and  sol-  < 
emnly  denied  the  agreement,  he  destroyed  ! 
all  confidence  in  his  assertions.  i 

If  Mr.  Carlyle  were  in  the  habit  of  re-  j 
plying  to  his  critics,  he  would  perhaps 
admit  that  truth  is  infringed  w'henever  a 
lie  is  told.  He  would  add,  how'ever,  that 
verbal  adherence  to  fact  is  but  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  virtue  which  he  admires  and 
preaches  as  veracity.  To  see  and  know  j 
the  truth  is  a  rarer  quality  than  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  falsehood.  'In  the  sense  which  I 
Mr.  Carlyle  attaches  to  the  words,  disre- ! 
gard  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason  is  j 
the  worst  and  most  incurable  form  of 
mendacity.  The  hope  of  gathering  grapes  j 
from  thorns  or  figs  from  thistles,  indicates  ! 
an  inability  to  see  things  as  they  are,  | 
which  proceeds  from  essential  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  truth.  Votaries  of  the  coarser 
forms  of  heathenism  or  Popery,  and  com¬ 
paratively  educated  believers  in  less  fla¬ 
grant  forms  of  superstition,  have  the  spirit 
of  lying  inextricably  ingrained  in  their 
minds  and  habits  of  thought.  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  calls  Frederick  veracious  because  he 
was  practical  and  sagacious,  and  always 
ready  to  recognize  facts.  The  use  of  a 
peculiar  phrase  to  describe  judgment, 
sense,  and  ability,  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  caprice.  It  is  difficult  in  some  cases 
to  distinguish  moral  excellence  from  in¬ 
tellectual  soundness,  and  Mr.  Carlyle 
desires  to  impress  upon  the  w'orld  the 
intimacy  of  the  relation  between  good¬ 
ness  and  wisdom.  A  king  and  even  a 
general  may  regard  the  practice  of  his 
highest  duties  as  substantially  identical 
with  the  successful  prosecution  of  his 
special  business.  In  the  .conduct  of  a 
a  campaign,  a  crime,  as  well  as  a  folly,  is 
committ^  when  the  known  maxims  of 
war  are  violated.  During  the  second 
Silesian  campaign,  Frederick  exposed 
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three  of  his  garrisons  to  capture  from  un¬ 
willingness  to  leave  a  third  of  the  nun) her 
of  wounded  men  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Austrian  irregulars.  Few  commanders 
are  e(^ual1y  exempt  from  similar  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  judgment  or  of  will ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  says,  Frederick  ought  to  have 
known  that  war  is  not  a  school  of  the 
weak  pities.  Measures  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  seizure  of  Silesia,  must 
be  judged  by  their  own  merits,  nor  do 
they  form  any  part  of  the  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  of  kings.  Good  government,  which 
is  equally  profitable  to  the  ruler  and  yie 
subject,  is  the  highest  exercise  of  virtue 
as  well  as  of  ability.  In  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
judgment,  Frederick  performed  the  task 
of  his  life  with  unsurpassed  fidelity,  while 
he  undertook  to  direct  and  regulate  all 
the  social  and  economical  concerns  of  the 
community.  If  the  work  was  to  be  done 
at  all,  probably  no  more  skillful  adminis¬ 
trator  could  have  been  found.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  nation  required  to  bo 
urged  and  stimulated  from  above  into  the 
very  conception  of  industrial  enterprise. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  royal  inter¬ 
ference  was  misdirected,  nor  can  there  be 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  Frederick’s 
object  would  have  been  nmst  effectually 
promoted  by  the  conces.sion  of  perfect 
freedom  of  trade.  Discipline  is  necessary 
for  an  army,  and  civil  government  re¬ 
quires  a  police,  because  soldiers  would 
not  march  of  their  own  accord  when  they 
are  wanted,  and  because  enlightened  self- 
interest  is  not  sufficient  to  control  private 
violence  and  infidelity.  The  sole  use  of 
industry  is  to  procure  commodities,  and 
the  desire  of  gain  quickens  individual  in¬ 
telligence,  and  provides  a  sufficient  mo¬ 
tive  for  preferring  the  most  profitable 
forms  of  exertion.  By  simply  opening 
his  ports  to  the  colonial  produce,  and  to 
the  manufactures  of  England,  Frederick 
might  at  once  have  doubled  or  more 
largely  multiplied  the  value  of  all  the 
timber  and  grain  in  his  dominions.  When 
he  attempted  to  create  a  mercantile  navy 
by  excluding  foreign  vessels  from  the  car¬ 
rying  trade  he  cheapened  his  own  produce 
and  increased  the  price  of  every  article 
which  his  subjects  more  especially  re¬ 
quired.  The  “Dismal  Science,”  .as  Mr. 
Carlyle  nicknames  political  economy,  is 
as  invulnerable  as  the  rule  of  three. 
Neither  universal  suffrage,  nor  cabinet 
decrees,  nor  contemptuous  ridicule,  in  any 
manner  affect  the  expediency  of  buying 
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in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the 
dearest.  The  petition  of  Bastiat’s  tallow- 
dealers  and  candlc-niakers  against  tho^ee 
admis.sion  of  sunlight,  would  perhaps  have 
touched  Frederick’s  fancy  sufficiently  to 
disturb  his  faith  in  the  general  theory  of 
protection.  In  this  instance,  if  in  no  other, 
he  incurred  the  reproach  of  mendacity  by 
ignorantly  swimming  against  the  stream 
iu  defiance  of  the  principles  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  Ilis  kingdom  grew  richer  during 
his  reign  ;  but  his  own  economic  measures 
and  maxims  only  retarded  the  advance  of 
prosperity.  It  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
cuse  that  few  of  his  coteraporaries  were 
wiser,  although  in  his  later  years  he  was 
cotemporary  with  Turgot,  with  Adam 
Smith,  and  almost  with  Pitt.  A  Frederick 
of  the  present  day  would  have  been  among 
the  most  zealous  disciples  of  the  great 
economic  teachers ;  but  notwitstanding 
Bacon’s  well-known  application  of  his 
canonical  proverb,  it  is  not  a  kind  of  glory 
often  attained  by  kings,  to  discover  a  mat¬ 
ter,  if  it  lies  below  the  surface. 

In  policy  and  war,  which  he  practically 
understood,  Frederick  conformed  more 
successfully  to  truth,  or  to  the  laws  which 
determine  success.  It  was  proved  by  the 
result  that,  in  resolving  to  take  and  keep 
Sdesi.a,  he  was  in  harmony  with  Nature 
and  Destiny.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  shown  by 
a  laborious  deduction  of  his  legal  title, 
that  he  had  also  a  tenable  or  plausible 
claim  to  the  province.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  at  the  commencement  of  his  en¬ 
terprise,  he  relied  on  the  conviction  of  his 
right  rather  than  on  the  consciousness  of 
his  power  to  enforce  it.  When  his  con¬ 
quest  had  once  been  formally  secured  to 
him  by  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  he  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  sincerely  regarded  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Austria  to  recover  the  lost 
territory  as  mere  usurpation.  It  might 
perhaps  be  possible  to  meet  the  argument', 
which  is  founded  on  old  pedigrees  and 
compacts,  with  counter  demonstrations. 
TheMispute  was  settled  by  the  decision 
of  war ;  and  the  Silesians  themselves, 
though  their  wishes  were  not  consulted 
by  either  litigant,  appear  to  have  tacitly 
acquiesced  in  the  verdict.  Above  all, 
German  opinion  has  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  approved  with  cordial  gratitude  the 
establishment,  by  the  annexation  of  Sile¬ 
sia,  of  a  powerful  monarchy  in  the  north. 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  drawn  a  just  and  forcible 
contrast  between  the  definite  undertaking 
of  Frederick  and  the  wanton  French  proj¬ 


ect  of  parceling  out  Germany  into  four 
independent  kingdoms.  Frederick  had 
business  in  this  ivar,  and  Maria  Theresa 
versus  Frederick  had  likewise  cause  to 
appear  in  court,  and  to  do  her  utmost, 
nk‘ading  against  him.  But  if  we  ask  what 
Belleisle  or  France  and  Louis  XV.  had 
to  do  there,  the  answer  is  rigorously — 
Nothing.  Their  own  worldly  vanities; 
ambitions,  sanctioned  not  by  fact  and  the 
almighty  power,  but  by  phantasms  and 
the  b.abble  of  Versailles ;  transcendent 
self-conceit,  intrinsically  insane;  preten¬ 
sions  over  their  fellow-creatures,  which 
were  without  basis  any  w’here  in  nature, 
except  in  the  French  brain  alone  ;  it  was 
this  that  brought  Belleisle  and  France 
into  a  German  war.”  Belleisle,  neverthe¬ 
less,  finds  a  certain  amount  of  favor  with 
Mr.  Carlyle,  as  the  man  who  has  formed 
“  the  biggest  projects  any  French  head 
has  carried  since  Louis  XIV.,  with  his 
sublime  periwig,  first  took  to  stocking  the 
stars.”  The  indolent  recklessness  of  Louis 
XV.,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  mistress¬ 
es,  is  sketched  with  more  disrespectful 
freedom :  “  To  raise  France  to  its  place, 
your  majesty ;  the  top  of  the  universe, 
namely!  ‘Well,  if  it  could  bo  done,  and 
quite  without  trouble,’  thinks  Louis. 
‘  Bravura  magnanimity,  blow’n  upon  by 
Belleisle,  prevails  among  these  high  im¬ 
proper  females,  and  generally  in  the  young¬ 
er  circles  of  the  court ;  so  that  poor  old 
Fleury  has  no  choice  but  to  obey  it,  or 
retire.’  ” 

The  traditional  projects  of  France  against 
Germany,  and  even  the  pretexts  by  which 
they  are  excused,  have  been  but  slightly 
modified  by  the  revolution.  “  Belleisle, 
Louis  XIV.,  Henry  II.,  Francis  I. ;  it  is 
long  since  the  French  have  knowm  this 
state  of  matters,  and  been  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  in  upon  it,  fomenting  internal 
discontents,  getting  up  umust  wars,  with 
or  without  advantage  to  France,  but  with 
endless  disadvantage  toGermany.  Schmal- 
kaldic  war ;  thirty  years’  war ;  Louis 
XIV.  wars,  which  brought  Alsace  and 
the  other  fine  cuttings;  late  Polish  Elect¬ 
or  war,  and  its  Lorraine ;  Austrian  sue- 
cession  w'ar  :  many  are  the  wars  kindled 
in  poor  Teutschland  by  neighbor  France ; 
and  large  is  the  sum  of  woes  to  Europe 
and  to  It  chargeable  to  that  score,  which 
appears  even  yet  not  to  be  completed — 
perhaps  not  even  yet.”  Under  the  old 
monarchy  France  was  to  be  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  universe  for  the  glory  of  the 
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king.  In  more  recent  times  the  French 
armies  are  supposed  to  carry  on  their 
bayonets  certain  ideas,  or  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  the  principles  of  1789. 
The  Belleisles  of  the  present  day  are  the 
popular  writers  of  every  school.  IMichelet, 
Victor  Hugo,  Thiers,  have  in  turn  done 
their  utmost  to  stimulate  a  cupidity  which 
is  largely  founded  on  national  ignorance 
of  history.  There  are  even  Englishmen 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  encourage  the 
seizure  of  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  when¬ 
ever  a  German  State  is  thought  to  furnish 
a  cause  of  complaint.  If  there  were  a 
Frederick  the  Great  in  modern  Prussia, 
instead  of  allying  himself  with  France 
against  Austria,  he  might  consolidate  his 
power  by  assuming  the  guidance  and 
championship  of  Germany.  It  is  w'ell  for 
Frederick’s  fame. that  in  his  last  and  great¬ 
est  struggle  he  was  thrown,  against  his 
will,  into  direct  antagonism  with  France. 

The  third  volume  of  IMr.  Carlyle’s  his¬ 
tory  brings  Frederick  through  the  first 
Silesian  war,  and  to  the  verge  of  the  sec¬ 
ond.  The  recognition  of  his  conquests 
in  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  or  Berlin,  had 
been  extorted  from  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
by  the  Prussian  victories,  and  by  the 
urgent  remonstrances  of  her  allies ;  but 
she  never  concealed  her  belief  that  she 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  lawless  robbery  ; 
and  F'rederick  was  w'ell  aware  that  sooner 
or  later  he  would  have  to  fight  once  more 
for  his  new  possession.  The  peace  be¬ 
tween  Prussia  and  Austria  was  concluded 
in  the  summer  of  1742  ;  and  within  the 
two  following  years  the  French  had 
been  driven  out  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Ba¬ 
varian  emperor  from  his  hereditary  do¬ 
minions.  George  II.,  afler  fighting  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  as  a  mere  imperial 
feudatory,  h.ad  at  last,  as  King  of  England, 
formally  declared  war  against  France,  and 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  threaten¬ 
ing  the  frontier  of  Alsace.  Maria  Theresa, 
in  the  confidence  of  recovered  power,  re¬ 
fused  to  acknowledge  the  emperor  or  to 
restore  the  imperial  archives  which  had 
long  been  deposited  at  Vienna.  The  treaty 
of  Worms,  lAjtween  Austria  and  England, 
while  it  recapitulated  numerous  other  treat¬ 
ies,  from  Utrecht  downward,  omitted  all 
mention  of  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  or  of 
the  more  definitive  treaty  of  Berlin.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  3Ir.  Carlyle,  Frederick  regard¬ 
ed  the  omission  as  an  indication  of  coming 
danger,  though  the  enumeration  of  pre¬ 
vious  engagements  would  naturally  be  con¬ 


fined  to  treaties  in  which  both  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  had  a  share.  On  the  whole, 
thelf  could  be  little  doubt  that  Austria 
would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  re¬ 
opening  the  Silesian  di8i)ute  ;  and  Freder¬ 
ick  thought  that  while  France  was  still  in 
the  field,  he  might  not  only  secure  his  ac¬ 
quisition,  but  extend  his  dominions  beyond 
the  Bohemian  frontier.  The  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.,  by 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  furnished  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  new  alliance  with  France,  and 
for  a  declaration  of  war.  The  King  of 
Prussia  solemnly  declared  that  all  his 
rights  were  fully  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Berlin,  he  had  nothing  to  demand  for  him¬ 
self — his  loyalty  as  a  German  prince  and 
elector  alone  caused  him  to  take  arms, 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  freedom 
of  the  empire  and  the  rights  of  its  elected 
head.  The  mode  by  which  the  object 
was  to  be  accomplished,  consisted  in  the 
reestablishment  of  Charles  VI I.,  in  Bava¬ 
ria,  and  in  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  on 
his  behalf.  Incidental!  v,  the  emperor’s 
disinterested  Prussian  ally,  M’as  to  be  re 
warded  with  the  possession  of  three  Bo¬ 
hemian  districts  or  circles,  although  every 
project  of  territorial  aggrandizement  was 
positively  disavowed.  That  another  con¬ 
sequence  of  success  would  have  been  the 
reestablishment  of  French  influence  in  the 
empire,  was  a  consideration  which  failed 
to  alarm  Frederick’s  German  patriotism. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  enemies  of 
Prussia  had  some  excuse  for  their  charge.s 
of  inconsistency  and  falsehood.  The  veraci¬ 
ties  were  to  a  certain  extent  compromised, 
not  only  by  the  remoteness  of  the  avow¬ 
ed  reasons  for  war  from  the  motives  which 
produced  it,  but  by  the  chimerical  project 
of  dismembering  Austria  for  the  benefit 
of  the  helpless  Bavarians.  The  French  had 
shown  in  1742,  how  little  they  could  be 
trusted  to  give  effectual  aid  ;  and  Freder¬ 
ick,  notwithstanding  the  perfect  organiza¬ 
tion  of  his  armies,  and  his  own  military 

fenius,  must  have  been  conscious  that 
’russia  was  inferior  to  Austria  in  power 
and  resources. 

Nevertheless,  the  declaration  of  war 
may  have  been  both  prudent  and  sub¬ 
stantially  justifiable.  As  the  event 
proved,  Frederick,  after  overrunning  the 
north  of  Bohemia,  and  even  taking 
Prague  itself,  was  unable  to  retain  his 
conquest ;  but  within  the  mountain  fron¬ 
tier.  of  Silesia  he  once  more  proved  him¬ 
self  invincible.  In  the  midst  of  the 
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struggle,  he  was  fortunately  released 
from  his  supposed  or  pretended  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  emperor,  by  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  VII.  After  a  des¬ 
perate  contest,  which  lasted  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  he  remained  once  more,  by 
the  treaty  of  Dresden,  in  undisputed 
possession  of  Silesia ;  but  he  had  proved 
that  his  tenure  of  the  province  was  nei¬ 
ther  casual  nor  transient,  and  henceforth 
he  held  it  by  a  better  or  a  safer  title. 
All  Europe  had  by  this  time  learned  to 
esteem  and  to  fear  the  Prussian  army ; 
and  probably  the  strategic  abilities  of  the 
king  himself  were,  for  the  moment,  even 
overrated.  It  was  in  the  second  Silesian 
war  that  he  became  master  of  his  trade, 
under  the  severe  tuition  of  the  Austrian 
General  Traun.  In  the  succeeding  years 
of  peace  he  had  time  to  revolve  and  di¬ 
gest  his  experience  ;  and  in  the  great  cri¬ 
sis  of  his  life,  from  1750  to  1763,  he 
proved  himself  the  most  consummate 
captain  of  the  age.  In  estimating  his 
merits,  it  is  proper  to  remember  that  he 
was  always  opposed  to  superior  adversa¬ 
ries,  and  that  in  all  his  wars  he  w’as  com¬ 
pelled  to  practice  the  most  rigorous  fru¬ 
gality  in  the  expenditure  both  of  men 
and  money.  Napoleon  accomplished 
great  achievements  by  reckless  sacrifices, 
with  France  in  arms,  and,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  career,  with  half  Eu¬ 
rope  at  his  back.  The  petty  IMarquis  of 
Brandenburg,  as  he  sometimes  ironically 
called  himself,  or  as  he  was  designated 
by  his  enemies,  held  Austria,  France,  and 
Ilussia  collectively  at  bay,  with  the  force 
w’hich  ho  could  raise  in  a  mere  corner  of 
Germany.  With  the  exception  of  Han¬ 
nibal,  no  general  or  king  has  sustained  a 
great  war  in  reli.ance  so  exclusive  and 
complete  on  his  own  genius  and  energy. 

Historical  moralists  in  England  would 
perhaps  be  less  scandalized  by  3Ir.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  alleged  paradoxics  if  they  knew 
and  understood  the  feeling  with  which 
the  memory  of  Frederick  is  regarded  in 
Germany.  His  countrymen  are  fully 
aware  that  he  despised  their  literature, 
that  he  talked  their  language  incorrectly, 
that  he  disliked  the  national  religion  and 
manners,  and  that  in  his  earlier  enter¬ 
prises  ho  allied  himself  with  the  tradi- 
tion.al  enemy  of  his  race.  Yet  to  schol¬ 
ars  and  statesmen,  as  in  the  popular  im¬ 
agination,  he  appears  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  German  hero.  Charles  the  Great, 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  Conrad,  and  even 


Frederick  Barbarossa,  belong  to  the  leg¬ 
endary  Middle  Ages.  Charles  V.  was 
rather  a  Spaniard  or  a  Fleming  than  a 
German,  and  he  persecuted  the  dawning 
Reformation.  The  honor  of  the  thirty 
years’  war  belongs  to  Gustavus  of  Swe¬ 
den  ;  and  Louis  XIV.  was  humbled  by 
the  English  Marlborough,  and  the  Savoy¬ 
ard  Eugene.  Frederick  the  Great,  in 
spite  of  his  French  theories  and  dialect, 
inherited  the  traditions  of  his  father  and 
of  the  Great  Elector ;  and  thongh  he 
trifled  away  his  leisure  time  with  Vol¬ 
taire,  or  with  d’Argens,  the  task  of  his 
life  was  wholly  transacted  with  German 
materials,  and  for  Prussian  objects.  The 
most  credulous  reader  of  Voltaire’s  witty 
libels,  if  he  also  remembers  the  mere  out¬ 
line  of  Frederick’s  history,  must  under¬ 
stand  that  the  more  serious  part  of  his 
character  and  purposes  lies  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  satirical  memoir  w'riter. 
Frederick  William’s  character  also  is 
popular  in  Germany  ;  but  his  greater  son 
imperson.ates  all  the  national  aspirations. 
Whild  the  royal  house  of  Prussia  still  de¬ 
rives  power  from  his  fame,  constitutional 
reformers  and  democrats  appeal  to  the 
example  oLthe  most  absolute  of  kings, 
and  partisans  of  German  unity  applaud 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  Austria.  A  con¬ 
viction  so  general  deserves  to  be  under¬ 
stood  before  it  is  condemned,  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  neglected  as  an  unaccountable 
crotchet.  It  is  unimport.ant  to  consider 
whether  Frederick  was  personally  selfish, 
if  he  identified  his  interests  with  the  wel¬ 
fare,  or  at  least  w’ith  the  greatness,  of  his 
country.  The  fact  was,  that,  like  many 
humbler  men,  he  learned  in  his  maturer 
years  that  merely  personal  obmets  are 
scarcely  worth  pursuing.  As  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  often  remarks,  his  letters  during  the 
first  Silesian  campaign,  are  full  of  com¬ 
monplaces  about  glory  ;  but  after  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  serious  nature  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  his  life,  he  never  again  spoke  of 
idle  rumor  as  a  motive  or  rew’ard  for  ac¬ 
tion.  The  unconscious  elevation  of  his 
character  as  he  became  more  thoroughly 
master  of  his  craft,  supplies  a  forcible  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  lesson  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  spent  his  life  in  teaching.  Docility 
and  good  sense  in  the  adaptation  of 
moans  to  ends  exclude  levity,  caprice, 
and  disregard  of  human  motives  and  feel¬ 
ings.  In  the  course  of  his  career,  Fred¬ 
erick  committed  several  acts  of  question¬ 
able  violence ;  but  his  political  and  mill- 
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tary  administrations  were  ordinarily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  regularity  and  justice.  As 
3Ir.  Carlyle  often  says,  success  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  industry  necessarily  implies 
loyal  conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
Tlie  creation  of  a  powerful  monarchy  in 
the  north  of  Germany  was,  as  experience 
proved,  a  practicable  enterprise ;  and  it 
was  achieved  by  the  exertion  of  consum¬ 
mate  prudence  and  daring.  Among  all 
the  confused  struggles  which  occupied 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Mr.  Carlyle  regards  as  necessary  or  legit¬ 
imate  causes  of  war,  only  Frederick’s  ef 
forts  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  the 
English  quarrel  with  France  and  Spain 
for  the  dominion  of  America,  or,  as  he 
calls  the  dispute,  after  his  peculiar  fash¬ 
ion,  the  “  Question  of  Jenkins’s  ear.” 
Happily  for  the  unity  of  his  story,  the 
two  controversies  became  in  the  seven 
years’  war  almost  accidentally  connected. 
The  perv’erse  ingenuity  of  Kaunilz  brought 
Austria  into  an  unnatural  alliance  with 
France;  and  consequently  Pitt  established 
English  supremacy  in  America,  while 
Frederick  tought  almost  single-handed 
against  the  three  greatest  Powers  of  the 
continent. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  perhaps  not  devoid  of 
patriotic  prejudice ;  but  he  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  own  principles  in  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  disputed  West  rightfully  be¬ 
longed  to  the  nation  which  could  most  ef¬ 
fectually  cultivate  the  land,  and  most 
profitably  trade  on  the  sea.  ‘‘Ocean 
highway  to  be  free;  for  the  English  and 
others  who  have  business  on  it  ?  The 
English  have  a  real  weighty  errand  there. 
Englibh  to  trade  and  navigate,  as  the  law 
of  nature  orders  on  those  seas ;  and  to 
ponderate  or  preponderate  according  to 
the  real  amount  of  weight  they  and  their 
errand  have.  Or,  English  to  have  their 
ears  torn  off ;  and  imperious  French- 
Spanish  Bourbons,  proceeding  on  extinct 
Pope’s  donations  g/oire,  and  other  imag¬ 
inary  bases,  to  take  command  ?  The  in¬ 
calculable  Yankee  nations,  shall  they  be 
in  effect  Ycingkee  (‘  English  ’  with  a  dif¬ 
ference),  or  Frangcte  (‘French’  with  a 
difference).  A  question  not  to  be  closed 
by  diplomatic  patter,  try  it  as  you  will.” 
Canada  was  then  wholly  French  ;  there 
was  a  small  French  colony  in  Louisiana, 
and  on  various  pretexts  the  whole  of  the 
country  w’est  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
claimed,  so  as  to  unite  the  French  settle¬ 
ments  into  one,  while  the  English  colo- 
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nies  were  confined  to  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic.  “  Southward  and  westward, 
France,  in  its  exuberant  humor,  claims 
for  itself  the  whole  basin  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  the  whole  basin  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  as  well.  ‘  Have  we  not  stockades, 
castles,  at  the  military  points :  fortified 
places  in  Louisiana  itself?’  Yes  ;  and 
how  many  plowed  fields  bearing  crops 
have  you?  It  is  to  the  good  plow'er, 
not  ultimately  to  the  good  cannonier, 
that  these  portions  of  creation  will  be¬ 
long.  The  exuberant  intention  of  the 
French  is,  after  getting  back  Cape  Bre¬ 
ton,  ‘  to  restrict  those  aspiring  English 
colonies,’  mere  plowers  and  traders, 
hardly  numbering  above  one  million,  ‘  to 
the  space  eastward  of  the  Alleghanies 
Mountains,  over  which  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  climb,  and  southward  of  that 
Missiquash,  or  at  furthest  of  the  Penob¬ 
scot  and  Kennebeck  ’  (rivers  hodU  in  the 
State  of  Maine).  That  will  be  a  very 
pretty  parallelogram  for  them  and  their 
plows  and  trade-packs ;  ‘  we,  who  are 
fifty  thousand  strong,  expert  with  the  rifle 
far  beyond  them,  will  occupy  the  rest  of 
the  world.’  Such  is  the  French  exuber¬ 
ant  notion;  and  October,  J748,  before 
signature  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  much  more 
before  delivery  of  Ca|)e  Breton,  the  com¬ 
mandant  at  Detroit  (west  end  of  Lake 
Erie)  had  received  orders  ‘  to  oppose  per¬ 
emptorily  every  English  establishment  not 
only  thereabouts,  but  on  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries;  by  monition  first,  and  then 
by  force  if  monition  do  not  serve.’  Es¬ 
tablishments  of  any  solidity  or  regularity 
the  English  have  not  in  those  parts ;  be¬ 
yond  the  Alleghanies  all  is  death  ;  ‘  Irom 
the  Canada  lakes  to  the  Carolinas  were 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Six  Nations,  dotted 
with  here  and  there  an  English  trading- 
house,  or  adventurous  squatter’s  “farm,” 
to  whom  now  the  French  are  to  say, 
“  Home,  you,  instantly,  and  leave  the  des¬ 
ert  alone.”  ’  The  French  have  distinct  or¬ 
ders  from  court,  and  energetically  obey 
the  same  ;  the  English  have  indistinct  or¬ 
ders  from  nature,  and  do  not  want  energy 
or  mind  to  obey  them ;  confusions  and 
collisions  are  manifold,  ubiquitous,  con¬ 
tinual.” 

The  disaster  of  Braddock,  on  his  ad¬ 
vance  up  Fort  Duquesne,  is  an  example 
of  the  force  and  brevity  with  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  always  describes  military  move¬ 
ments.  His  pity  for  the  defeated  and  dy¬ 
ing  general  is  still  more  characteristic. 
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Br-iddock,  after  five  horses  had  been  shot '  ond  edition  of  his  History  of  the  French 
under  him,  was  carried  senseless  off  the  Revolution^  Mr.  Carlyle  proved  beyond 
field;  and  “  the  poor  general  ebbing  home-  dispute  that  the  captain  of  the  Ven^eur 
ward,  he  and  his  enterprise,  hour  after  was  at  luncheon  in  an  English  cabin,  and 
hour,  roused  himself  twice  only  for  a  mo-  that  his  crew  were  eagerly  climbing  the 
ment  from  his  death-stupor :  once,  the  sides  of  the  same  vessel,  at  the  time  when, 
first  night,  to  ejaculate  mournfully  :  ‘  Who  in  French  popular  belief,  all  hands  were 
would  have  thought  it  V  And  again  magnanimously  sinking  with  the  defiant 
once  he  was  heard  to  say,  days  after,  in  a  shout  of  “  Vive  la  Republique."  Every 
voice  of  hope :  ‘  Another  time  we  will  do  French  historian  who  has  since  described 
better,’  which  w’ere  his  last  words,  death  the  battle  has  deliberately  repeated  the 
following  in  a  few  minutes.  Weary,  fiction  which  Barere  first  invented;  and 
heavy-laden  soul ;  deep  sleep  now  descend-  w’hen  a  French  writer  again  describes 
ing  on  it,  soft,  sweet  cataracts  of  sleep  and  Fontenoy,  he  will  probably  reproduce 
rest,  suggesting  hope  and  triumph  over  Voltaire’s  pretty  narrative  of  the  exchange 
sorrow,  after  all ;  ‘another  time  w’e  will  j  of  civilities  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
do  better ;’  and  in  a  few’  minutes  was  lish  guards,  and  of  the  triumph  of  cour- 
dead.”  Only  a  great  imaginative  writer  I  tesy  on  the  part  of  the  French  interlocu- 
could  interrupt  a  historical  narrative  w’ith  tors,  who  were  “  never  the  first  to  fire.” 
an  e[)isode  so  touching  in  its  eloquent  3Ir.  Carlyle  show’s,  from  Lord  Charles 
tenderness ;  yet  if  the  purpose  of  literary  Hay’s  original  letter,  that  as  commanding 
composition  is  to  impress  the  subject  mat-  officer  of  a  regiment  of  guards,  instead  of 
ter  on  the  imagination  and  memory,  a  complimenting  his  enemies,  he  requested 
picture  effects  its  object  better  than  a  page  them  not  to  swim  the  Scheldt,  as  they  had 
m  a  catalogue.  Hasty  censors  of  Mr.  swum  the  3Iain  at  Dettingen.  Lord 
Carlyle’s  occasionally  eccentric  style,  will  Charles  Hay  then  “  speeched  ”  his  own 
do  well  to  study  the  pure  and  simple  men,  w’ho  cheered.  The  French  failed  to 
English  in  which  he  describes  Braddock’s  cheer,  but  after  all  they  were  the  first  to 
death-bed  and  its  vague  consolation.  The  fire.  A  painful  doubt  arises  whether  any 
contortions  and  condensations  of  philo-  of  the  touching  and  pointed  sayings  of 
Sophie  humor,  require  or  employ  corre-  history  were  ever  uttered.  Though  Mr. 
sponding  eccentricities  of  language  ;  but  Carlylefrequently  quotes  Frederick’s  com- 
in  telling  a  story,  whether  of  a  domestic  prehensive  description  of  mankind,  as  eine 
incident  or  of  a  battle,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  the  verdammte  Race,  he  mournfully  admits 
plainest,  the  most  lucid,  and  almost  the  that  the  original  denunciation  was  uttered 
most  simple  of  writers.  It  is  his  pleasure  in  French. 

to  adopt  an  entirely  different  st^  le,  “  when  The  influence  of  Frederick’s  character 
swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain  ;”  when  and  example  had  before  his  death  become 
Voltaire  is  pLanning  intrigues  and  resent-  universal  on  the  continent.  In  the  early 
ing  disappointment^  or  when  “  the  sun-  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  royal  and 
”  Belleisle  and  the  royal  mistresses  noble  society  throughout  Europe  was  still 
are  persuading  Louis  XV.  to  place  France  absorbed  in  admiration  of  I.^uis  XIV.’s 
“at  the  top  of  the  universe.”  The  History  magnificence.  Every  prince  built  palaces 
of  Frederick  the  Great  contains  much  in  imitation  of  Versailles,  and  the  elabo- 
matter  which  would  be  omitted  in  ordi-  rate  etiquette  of  the  French  court  was  as 
nary  histories,  but  it  includes  all  the  pro-  far  as  possible  mimicked  at  the  little  Ger- 
saic  facts,  though  they  are  sometimes  man  residences.  It  was  only  thought  un¬ 
overlaid  or  concealed  ;  nor  has  any  histo-  necessary  to  imitate  the  systematic  atten- 
rian  investigated  and  sifted  his  materials  tion  to  business,  which  in  some  degree 
with  more  laborious  accuracy.  It  is,  per-  redeemed  the  selfish  ostentation  of  the 
haps,  owing  rather  to  good  fortune  than  ideal  French  sovereign.  Louis  XV.,  at 
to  merit  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  happen-  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  affected  to  dis- 
ed  to  explode  two  French  anecuotes,  pense,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent 
which  seemed  finally  to  have  passed  from  of  his  great-grandfather,  with  the  office  of 
legend  into  history;  but,  as  occurrences  prime  minister ;  and  in  1745  he  exhibited 
which  make  good  stories  only  happen  to  to  his  admiring  subjects  the  familiar  spec- 
good  story-tellers,  lucky  discoveries  al-  tacle  of  a  king  of  France  who  took  the 
ways  fall  in  the  way  of  acute  and  skeptical  field  with  his  household  and  mistresses, 
inquirers.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  sec-  and  gave  his  name  to  sieges.  It  was  no- 
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torions,  however,  that  Louis  XV.  povern- 
ed  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he 
commanded  armies;  and  the  sovereigns 
with  whom  he  was  cotemporary  in  his 
j^outh,  were  for  the  most  part  luxurious 
idlers.  French  manners  and  tastes  retain¬ 
ed  their  popularity  down  to  the  eve  of 
the  revolution,  and  even  Englishmen  in 
the  social  position  of  Walpole  and  Selwvn, 
habitually  recognized  Paris  as  the  exclu¬ 
sive  seat  of  retinement  and  taste.  Fred¬ 
erick  himself  hoped  for  immort.al  fame 
from  the  praises  of  V oltaire,  and  he  wrote 
French  doggerel  and  French  prose  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
only  masters  of  literature.  After  Prince 
Ferdinand,  of  Brunswick,  had  become  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  leader  of  German  and  English 
armies  against  France,  he  declared  that 
his  highest  conception  of  happiness  was 
to  live  in  Paris  and  to  associ.ate  with 
Frenchmen.  Voltaire  himself  sometimes 
used  an  imaginary  English  character  for 
satirical  purposes,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
frivolity  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  the  social 
superiority  of  France  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  almost  universally  admitted. 
Unfortunately,  the  victories  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  and  the  empire  popularized  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  belief  which  had  long  prevailed 
among  the  upper  classes.  The  English 
have,  however,  in  modern  times,  learned 
respect  for  their  own  character  and  his¬ 
tory  ;  the  Germans  have  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  struggled  to  believe  that  they  are  a 
nation  ;  and  perhaps  hereafter  Spain  and 
Italy  may  respect  their  independence  in 
civilization  and  in  political  action. 

Although  Frederick  unintentionally  pro¬ 
moted  German  literature  by  the  national 
spirit  which  his  exploits  elicited  in  Ger¬ 
many,  it  was  impossible  that  the  primitive 
provinces  which  he  amalgamate  into  a 
kingdom,  should  acquire  in  his  time  an 
intellectual  preponderance  in  Europ.?.  It 
is  true  that  Kant  was  a  philosopher  in¬ 
comparably  more  profound  than  the  lively 
writers  of  the  Encyclopedia,  and  perhaps 
Lessing  might  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  any  Frenchman  of  his  time,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Voltaire ;  but  before 
Goihe,  Germany  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  possess  a  literature,  and  the  Prussians 
were  behind  the  English  as  well  as  the 
French  in  the  graces  and  luxuries  of  life. 
Frederick,  however,  succeeded  in  making 
bis  array  and  himself  objects  of  universal 
wonder,  and  in  some  degree  models  to  be 
copied.  From  the  close  of  the  seven 
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years’  war  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  struggle,  the  Prussian  discipline 
and  tactics  were  regarded  wdth  the  respect 
which  had  attached  with  still  stronger 
reason  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  famous  Spanish  infantry. 
Even  after  the  triumphs  of  the  republic, 
of  the  consulate,  and  the  empire,  the 
Prussians  believed,  until  they  were  unde¬ 
ceived  at  Jena  and  Auerst.adt,  that  the 
traditions  of  a  great  name  would  avail 
them  against  the  skill  and  vigor  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  Thejr  knew  that  in  1792  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick’s  advance  on  Paris  had  at 
first  been  deemed  irresistible,  and  they 
suspected  w'ith  reason  that  the  subsequent 
retreat  w’as  to  be  .attributed  to  diplomatic 
rather  than  to  military  causes.  The  rep¬ 
utation  of  his  army  enabled  F rederick  for 
the  Last  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  enjoy 
almost  uninterrupted  peace.  The  unwor¬ 
thy  seizure  of  Poland  w.a8  scarcely  a  mili¬ 
tary  operation,  and  the  threatened  en- 
cro.achments  of  Joseph  11.  on  the  princes 
of  the  empire  iitere  checked  w’ithout  re¬ 
course  to  arms. 

The  Prussian  theory  of  government, 
which  Frederick  inherited  from  his  father 
and  illustrated  in  his  practice,  was  still 
more  generally  imitated  by  the  younger 
generation  of  rulers.  Utilitarian  absolut¬ 
ism  supplanted  in  roy.al  imaginations  the 
elegant  license  and  epicurean  splendor 
which  had  been  admired  at  Versailles  and 
Dresden.  It  began  to  be  thought  that 
kings  ought  to  be  men  of  business,  or  that 
at  least  their  ministers  should  take  some 
care  for  the  greatness  of  the  state  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  A  despotic 
instinct  combined  with  reasons  of  admin¬ 
istrative  convenience  to  recommend  the 
curtailment  of  aristocratic  privileges  and 
the  suppression  of  the  representative  in¬ 
stitutions  w’hich  h.ad  survived  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  accidents  of  Freder¬ 
ick’s  disposition  and  education  were  stud¬ 
ied  as  servilely  as  the  essential  (qualities  of 
his  character.  It  became  fashionable  to 
be  exempt  from  religious  prepossessions 
and  prejudices ;  and  perhaps  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Catholic  States  of 
Europe  was  indirectly  caused  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Frederick,  who  himself  received 
the  fugitives.  In  Prussia,  the  clergy  had 
never  been  formidable  ;  but  Choiseul  and 
Pombal  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Frederick 
when  they  attempted  to  destroy  a  power 
which  was  independent  of  the  crown. 
Joseph  II.  was  a  professed  disciple  of  the 
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King  of  Prussia,  both  in  his  absolute 
methods  of  government  and  in  his  genuine 
attachment  to  the  public  interest.  In  re¬ 
ducing  the  power  of  the  pope  in  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  in  striving  to  recover  a  part 
of  the  old  imperial  prerogatives,  the  em¬ 
peror  attempted,  with  imperfect  success, 
to  make  himself  the  agent  of  beneficent 
reforms,  Charles  III.  in  Spain,  and  pre¬ 
viously  in  Naples,  partially  followed  the 
same  pattern,  until  in  his  old  age  he  sunk  ; 
into  a  childish  passion  fur  shooting  .and  for 
dull  court  ceremonials.  The  not  dissimi¬ 
lar  propensities  of  several  modern  sover¬ 
eigns,  may,  perhaps,  be  derived  rather 
from  N.apoleon  than  from  Frederick;  but 
the  singuhar  fancy  of  kings  for  amateur 
soldiership  has  probably  a  Prussian  origin, 
Alexander  and  Nicholas  of  Russiji,  the 
present  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  King  of  Prussia,  have  all  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  maneuver  regiments  and  to 
inspect  brigades,  as  Frederick  the  Great 
reviewed  his  guards  every  morning  on  the 
parade  at  Potsdam.  Mr.  Carlyle  ought 
to  hold  that  M'hen  kings  affect  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  drill-sergeants,  they  are  far  .distant 
from  the  eternal  veracity  of  things. 

Tlie  concluding  volume  of  the  history 
will  contain  the  most  important  p.art  of 
Frederick’s  military  career,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tun.ately  ^irobable  that  it  will  include  an 
imology  lor  the  partition  of  Poland.  The 
Liberum  veto^  or  Xie-poz-roalaniy  is  espe¬ 
cially  odious  to  the  champion  of  subordi¬ 
nation  and  obedience ;  and,  indeed,  wher¬ 
ever  Mr.  Carlyle  meets  with  a  Sclavonic 
population  out  of  Kussia,  he  summarily 
recommends  it  to  Germanize  itself  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  old  Polish  constitution 
was  undeniably  absurd,  and  the  anarchy 
which  it  produced  invited  the  final  spolia¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  Poles  themselves  had  dis¬ 
covered  their  errof,  and  they  were  about 


to  correct  it,  when  Frederick  and  Cathe¬ 
rine  forbade  the  only  means  of  cure,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  determined  to  profit  by 
the  death  of  the  nation.  On  Frederick’s 

f)art  the  opposition  to  Polish  reform  be- 
onged  to  a  political  system  which  was 
.also  applied  to  the  injury  of  Sweden. 
When  there  was  a  question  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Swedish  government  by  diminish¬ 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  is  applauded  by  his  biog¬ 
rapher  for  his  contempt  of  the  franchises 
of  his  own  estates,  interfered  to  prevent 
the  change  with  remonstrances  and  threats, 
on  the  assumption  that  he  had  himself  a 
vested  interest  in  the  weakness  of  his 
neighbors.  It  was  because  Posen  lay  be¬ 
tween  Brandenburg  and  the  province  of 
Prussa,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  regular 
administration,  that  Frederick  shared  or 
origin.ated  the  first  partition.  The  unde¬ 
niable  superiority  of  Germain  civilization 
has  been  since  proved  by  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  German  habits  and  language 
in  the  western  part  of  the  conquered  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  but  the  Poles  themselves  are  still 
disaffected  to  the  Prussian  crown,  and  they 
heartily  sympathize  with  the  hostility  of 
their  Warsaw  neighbors  to  the  more  ty- 
rannic.al  government  of  Russia.  As  I*o- 
land  was  too  large  to  be  absorbed,  it  ought 
to  have  been  reformed.  The  partition 
will,  on  the  whole,  not  form  an  inviting 

Eortion  of  the  history ;  and  it  may  be 
oped  that  a  larger  space  wdll  be  .allotted 
to  the  remainder  of  the  seven  years’  war. 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  discussions,  his  episodes,  and 
his  apostrophes,  are  all  .acceptable  to  those 
who  understand  and  value  his  peculiar 
genius ;  but  it  is  in  the  conduct  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative,  and  especially  in  the 
description  of  military  operations,  that  he 
becomes  thoroughly  interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive  to  all  intelligent  readers. 

V. 


Nbwspapers  axd  Magazines. — There  are  now 
pnblishc-)]  in  the  United  Kingdom  1250  newspapers, 
distributed  as  follows;  England  919,  Wales  37, 
Scotland  140,  Ireland  140,  British  Isles  14;  of 
these,  there  are  46  dailv  papers  published  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Wales  1,  Scotland  9,  Ireland  14,  Briti^ 
Isles  1.  In  1864  there  were  published  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom,  624  journals;  of  these  papers,  19  were 
issued  dailv,  namely,  14  in  London,  1  in  Liverpool 
(the  only  English  provincial  daily),  1  in  Glasgow, 
and  8  in  Ireland;  nut,  in  1864,  there  are  now  es¬ 


tablished  and  circulated  1250  papers,  of  which  no 
less  than  72  are  issued  daily,  showing  that  the 
press  of  the  country  has  doubled  itself  in  ten 
years,  and  the  daily  issues  standing  72  against  19 
in  1854.  The  magazines  now  in  course  of  publi¬ 
cation,  including  the  quarterly  reviews,  number 
637,  of  which  196  are  of  a  decidedly  religious 
character,  rimresenting  the  Church  of  England, 
Wesleyans,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents, 
and  other  Christian  communities. —  PublUhtri 
Circular. 
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A  QUESTION  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  SETTLED  AT  LAST. 


All  readers  are  doubtless  well  aware 
of  the  deadly  nature  of  the  bite  of  the 
celebrated  cobra  di  capello,  or  hooded 
snake  of  India,*  and  many  perhaps  have 
heard  of  that  active  little  enemy  of  the 
poisonous  reptile,  known  to  the  natives  of 
India  by  the  name  of  Mongoose^  and  to 
naturalists  by  that  of  llerpestes  griseus, 
or  Indian  ichneumon.  That  the  ichneumon 
family  of  far/jicora  are  amongst  the  most  ( 
formitlable  enemies  of  the  serpent  tribe  lias  j 
long  been  known.  The  Eiryptian  species  I 
{Herpeste«  tc/i/ieumon),  still  common  in  the 
ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  was  one  of 
the  sacred  animals  of  that  extraordinary 
people.  Its  hostility  to  the  huge  and  for¬ 
midable  crocodile,  by  destroying  its  eggs 
— a  habit  frequently  represented  on  the 
monuments  of  Thebes  and  Beni  Hassan 
— and  its  antipathy  to  serpents,  procured 
for  this  interesting  and  useful  animal  not 
only  scrupulous  care  for  its  protection,  but 
even  divine  honors  after  its  death.  It  was 
embalmed  and  deposited  in  sacred  reposi¬ 
tories,  principally  in  the  town  of  Ilera- 
cleopolis,f  where  it  w’as  principally  hon¬ 
ored,  and  perhaps  yielded  to  the  cat  alone 
in  the  place  it  held  in  the  affection  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  appears  that  the  ichneumon 
sometimes  accompanied  the  people  in  their 
fishing  excursions ;  I  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  can  be  readily  tamed.  Ilasselquist,  who 
traveled  in  Egypt  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ichneumon  of  the  Nile  :§ 

“  It  is  met  with  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  living  during  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  in  gardens  and  near  the  villages;  but  in 
the  dry  season  it  lives  in  the  fields  and  near 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  creeps  slowly  along, 
as  if  ready  to  seiie  its  prey.  It  feeds  on  plants, 
egg-s  and  fowls ;  killing  the  latter  in  the  night 
when  it  frequents  the  villagea.  In  Upper  Egypt 


•  Naja  tripudian*.  The  Egyptian  cobra,  prob¬ 
ably  the  a*p  of  the  ancients,  is  another  species, 
the  ki^je. 

See  Kawlinson’s  Herodotu*,  ii.,  p.  96. 
Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egi/ptian*. 

Travels,  p.  185.  Ed.  Loud.,  1166. 


it  searches  for  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  which 
lie  hid  in  the  sand  on  the  shore,  and  eats  them, 
preventing  by  that  moans  the  increase  of  that 
dangerous  animal.  The  ichneumon  may  easily 
1)6  tamed,  and  fre()uently  goes  about  the  houses 
like  a  cat  Mr.  Barton,  who  has  been  the  Eng¬ 
lish  consul  nineteen  years  in  Egypt,  has  kept 
a  tame  one  for  several  years.  It  makes  a  growl¬ 
ing  noise,  and  barks  when  it  is  very  angry.  The 
Arabians  call  it  yems.  The  French  in  Egypt, 
who  give  every  thing  they  don’t  know  names  of 
their  own  making,  have  called  this  ‘  Rat  de 
Pharaon,’  which  the  Ijitin  writers  of  Egypt, 
namely,  Alpinus  *  and  Bellonius,  f  liave 
followed  and  called  it  ‘Mus  Phanmnis’  (the 
mouse  of  Pharaoh).  .  .  .  The  Egyp¬ 

tians  were  too  intelligent  in  the  time  of  I’ha- 
raoh  to  call  it  a  mouse,  having  knowle<lgc 
enough  to  give  tnie  descriptions  of,  and  signifi¬ 
cant  names  to,  all  natural  bodies ;  nor  is  it  at 
this  day  called  l‘har  by  the  Arabs,  but  they 
call  it  yems."l 

It  is  this  animal  of  which  the  marv’el- 
ous  feat  of  jumping  down  the  crocodile’s 
throat,  while  be  sleeps  with  expanded 
jaws,  and  eating  his  intestines,  is  related 
by  Strabo,  §  Pliny,  H  and  other  ancient 
writers.  It  is  needle.s8  to  state  that  this 
is  a  ridiculous  fable  ;  but  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  Herodotus,  the  earliest 
writer  who  mentions  the  ichneumon,  re¬ 
cords  nothing  that  borders  on  the  m.ar- 
velous  in  this  instance  at  all  events. 

The  deadly  feud  that  exists  bettveen 
the  ichneumon  and  the  cobra  is  often  the 
suWeet  of  observation  Ly  ancient  writers. 

To  some  of  these  observations  we  will 
briefly  allude,  because  they  bear  upon 
a  very  curious  question  in  the  natur.al  his¬ 
tory  of  the  mongoose,  to  w’hich  attention 
has  recently  been  turned. 


•  Prosper  Alpinns.  JIUtor.  jEgypl.  Natur.  Pt. 
i.,  p.  234. 

I  Let  Obtervation*,  etc.,  p.  212. 

X  Phar,  or  P/tarah,  is  the  Arabic  name  for  a 
“  mouse."  Netn*  is  the  name  for  “  the  ichneumon," 
and  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  verb 
Natnaca,  Conj.  iii.,  “  he  entered  a  lurkiug-place,"  in 
allusion  to  this  creature’s  habits. 

Ueograph.  xvii.,  39.  Ed.  Kramer. 

Nat.  ilist.  viiL,  23. 
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It  is  a  singnlar  but  undoubted  fact,  that 
oisons  produce  different  effects  upon 
ifferent  animals ;  thus  strychnia,  one  of 
the  most  powerAil  poisons  known,  not 
only  is  not  injurious  to  certain  acariy  but 
is  absolutely  food;  and  Sir  Emer¬ 
son  Tennent,  in  his  classical  work  on  Cey¬ 
lon,*  tells  us  that  the  hombill  {Buceroa) 
feeds  with  impunity  on  the  deadly  fruit 
of  the  strychnos,  or  Kux  vomica  tree; 
so  much  truth  has  the  old  proverb,  “  What 
is  one  man’s  food  is’  another  man’s  poi¬ 
son.” 

The  tetze  fly,  so  fatal  to  the  cattle  and 
horses  of  the  African  hunter  and  explorer, 
inflicts  no  mortal  bite  on  man  ;  while  the 
milky  juice  of  some  species  of  euphorbia, 
which  is  harmless  to  oxen,  is,  we  are  told, 
invariably  fatal  to  the  zebra.  Now,  it 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  observation 
that  the  ichneumon  is  able  to  bear  the 
bite  of  a  venomous  serpent  with  compar¬ 
ative  impunity ;  although,  as  we  have 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Blythe,  who  has 
seen  these  contests,  the  ichneumon  some¬ 
times  suffers  pain.  Various  modes  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  this  unusual  fact  have  been  ’ 
advanced  as  satisfactory  solutions: 

According  to  Aristotle  f  and  the  natii- 1 
ralists  of  Greece  and  Home,  the  Egyptian 
ichneumon  would  not  attack  the  asp  be- ' 
fore  taking  the  precaution  of  rolling  itself : 
in  mud  as  a  protection  against  its  bites. 
If  a  viper  had  been  devoured  by  a  tor- 1 
toise,  the  latter  took  care  to  eat  tne  herb  j 
origanum,  and  no  harm  happened  to  the 
testiidinous  stomach.  The  weasel  does  I 
not  attack  a  serpent  without  it  has  pre- 1 
viously  eaten  rue,  to  which  all  serpents 
were  supposed  to  have  a  very  decided  ob¬ 
jection  ;  and  so  we  might  multiply  ex¬ 
amples.  Of  course  naturalists  nowadays  ' 
entirely  discard  these  accounts  as  pure  j 
Action,  which  they  undoubtedly  are ;  but 
the  story  of  the  ichneumon,  in  his  battles 
with  a  poisonous  snake,  having  recourse 
to  some  plant  as  a  prophylactic,  was  long, 
and  is  indeed  now’,  maintained  by  some 
persons.  “The  common  Indian  species” 

(  Vio  :  mungosy  Linn.),  says  Cuvier,  J  “  is 
celebrated  for  its  combats  with  the  most 
dangerous  serpents,  and  for  having  led 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Ophiorhiza 
mungoa  as  an  antidote  to  their  venom.” 
Kajiupfer,  §  who  had  a  tame  mongoose 

•  Ceylon,  L,  p.  14V. 

♦  Hist.  Auim.  ix.,  7,  8.  Ed.  Schneider. 

I  Anunal  Kingdom,  p.  93.  Lond.,  1861. 

§  AnujeniUtde*  Exotiece,  p.  674. 


I  that  used  to  follow  him  about  like  a  dog, 
mentions  a  story  of  this  animal  resorting 
to  a  plant  called  JIampnddu  tanahy  *  as 
antidote  for  a  serpent’s  bite ;  and  Captain 
H.  Percival  f  has  left  on  record  that,  on  a 
j  certain  occasion,  when  a  venomous  snake 
and  a  mongoose  were  placed  together  in 
I  close  quarters,  the  latter,  instead  of  at- 
!  tackiug  the  reptile,  ran  prying  timidly 
I  about,  seeking  means  of  esca|)€^  and  at 
i  length  found  shelter  in  its  master’s  bosom. 

.  But  on  turning  the  enemies  out  on  an 
open  space,  with  “  fair  fleld  and  no  favor,” 

'  the  mongoose  attacked  tl>e  serpent  and 
'  destroyed  it ;  after  the  deadly  strife,  the 
little  creature  disappeared  for  a  time,  and 
'  then  returned.  Captain  Percival  supposes 
I  that  during  its  temporary  absence  it  had 
found  the  necessary  speciflc. 

[  Of  course  Captain  Percival’s  supposi- 
;  tion  is  pure  conjecture,  and  it  is  worthy 
[  of  consideration  that  the  natives  of  Cey- 
j  Ion  at  the  present  time  attach  no  credit 
I  to  the  notion  that  the  mongoose  resorts 
to  some  antidotal  herb ;  still  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  Sir  E.  Tennent  was  in¬ 
formed  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  a 
frequent  observer  of  the  exploits  of  the 
ichneumon,  that  it  “  does  sometimes  re¬ 
treat  into  the  jungle  to  eat  some  vegeta¬ 
ble,”  which  was  usually  grass,  but  if  this 
were  not  at  hand,  almost  any  other  herb 
that  Avas  accessible.  If  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
animal  sought  some  plant  which,  when 
eaten,  would  prove  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  the  enraged  snake.  And  though 
It  is  clear,  from  the  fact  of  grass  being  the 
usual  herb  resorted  to,  or  in  default  of  it, 
any  accessible  herb,  that  this  is  not  the 
motive,  it  is  diflicult,  we  own,  to  assign 
any  other.  However,  this  curious  ques¬ 
tion,  so  long  regarded  by  cautious  natu¬ 
ralists  as  problematic,  seems  to  have  re¬ 
cently  been  solved  by  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  experiment,  a  record  of  which  ap- 
,  peared  in  the  pages  of  Kotea  and  Queriea 
j  (pp.  205,  206),  of  the  12th  of  September 
last : 

“  Inclosed  is  a  cutting  from  a  Madras 
newspaper,  which  I  am  sure  is  w’orthy  of 
a  place  in  your  columns.  The  point  Las 
long  been  a  disputed  one  whether  the 

*  Some  plants  have  been  named  as  the  ichneu¬ 
mon’s  specific,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Arutolochia  /ndiea,  the  Ophioiglon  serpentinum, 
and  the  Mimota  octandru. 

f  An  Account  of  the  Itland  of  Ceylon.  Lond., 
1806. 
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mongoose  owes  its  impunity  from  the 
cobra’s  bite  to  tlie  knowledge  of  an  anti¬ 
dote,  or  whether  the  serpent’s  poison  had 
no  effect  on  the  animal.  This  question  is 
at  last  settled,  and  as  the  only  carefully 
drawn  up  account  of  a  fight  between  the 
cobra  and  mongoose  I  have  ever  seen,  I 
trust  you  will  make  a  note  of  it. 

“  W.  Kincaid, 

“  Capt.  22J  Ilegt.  M.  N.  I.,  Bangalore. 

“  FIGHT  BETWEEN  A  MONGOOSE  AND  A  COBRA. 

“  Dear  Sir  :  We  think  the  long-vexed  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  tly;  mongoose  on  being  bitten  by 
the  cobra  retires  into  the  jungle  and  finds  some 
herb  an  antidote  for  the  poison,  or  whether  the 
venom  of  the  serpent  produces  no  effect  on  the 
animal,  has  been  at  last  settled. 

“  On  Saturday  morning  last,  whilst  seated  in 
the  mess-house  with  several  oflBcers  of  the  reg¬ 
iment,  a  servant  came  and  stated  that  a  snake 
had  been  seen  by  one  of  the  guard  to  enter  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  close  to  where  the  guard 
wa.^  Wo  immediately  sent  for  a  mongoose  (a 
tame  one,  the  property  of  an  officer),  and  put 
him  to  the  hole.  He  soon  began  to  scratch 
away  the  earth,  and  in  half  an  hour  a  fine  cob¬ 
ra,  about  a  yard  long,  came  forward,  with  head 
erect  and  hood  distended,  to  attack  the  mon¬ 
goose,  who  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the  rep¬ 
tile,  but  merely  jumped  out  of  the  way  to  avoid 
the  blows  which  the  snake  struck  at  him.  The 
mongoose,  unfortunately,  had  just  been  fed, 
consequently  did  not  show  sufficient  inclination 
to  go  in  at  him,  and  kill  him ;  so  we  secured 
the  snake,  and  carried  him  over  to  the  officers’ 
quarters,  to  have  the  contest  carried  out  there, 
after  the  mongoose  should  have  had  some  little 
time  to  get  over  his  breakfast 

“  After  a  couple  of  hours’  rest,  we  placed 
the  cobra  in  a  room  with  closed  doors  (we  hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  mean  time,  taken  up  a  secure  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  room,  from  winch  we  could  observe 
all  the  movements  of  the  combatants).  The 
mongoose  was  let  in,  and  the  fight  commenced. 

“T’/ic  Fight. — The  mongoose  approached  the 
cobra  with  caution,  but  devoid  of  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  fear.  The  cobra,  with  head  erect  and 
body  vibrating,  watched  his  opponent  with  evi¬ 
dent  signs  of  being  aware  of  how  deadly  an 
enemy  lie  had  to  contend  with.  The  mongoose 
was  soon  within  easy  striking  distance  of  the 
snake,  who,  suddenly  throwing  back  his  head, 
struck  at  the  mongoose  with  tremendous  force. 
The  mongoose,  quick  as  thought,  sprung  back 
out  of  reach,  uttering  at  the  same  time  savage 
growls.  Again  the  hooded  reptile  rose  on  the 
defensive,  and  the  mongoose,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  distended  jaws  and  glaring  eyes  of  his 
antagonist,  approached  so  near  to  the  snake, 
that  he  was  forced,  not  relishing  such  close 
proximity,  to  draw  his  head  back  considerably ; 
this  lessened  his  distance  from  the  ground.  The 
mongoose  at  once  seizing  the  advantageous  op¬ 
portunity,  sprung  at  the  cobra’s  head,  and  ap¬ 


peared  to  inflict  as  well  as  to  receive  a  wound. 
Again  the  combatants  put  themselves  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  renew  the  encounter ;  again  the  snake 
struck  at  his  wily  opponent,  and  again  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  agility  saved  him.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  recount  in  further  detail  the  particulars  of 
about  a  dozen  successive  rounds,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  neither  combatant  seemed  to  suffer 
more  than  the  other. 

“  The  Lott  Round. — The  fight  had  lasted 
some  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  both  com¬ 
batants  seemed  now  to  ner^’e  themselves  for 
the  final  encounter.  The  cobra,  changing  his 
position  of  defen.se  for  that  of  attack,  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  seemed  determined  now  ‘  to  do  or 
die.’  Slowly  on  his  watchful  enemy  the  cobra 
advanced ;  with  equal  courage  the  mongoose 
awaited  the  advance  of  bis  still  unvanquished 
foe.  The  cobra  had  now  approached  so  close 
that  the  mongoose  (who,  owing  to  want  of 
space  liehind,  was  unable  to  spring  out  of 
reach  by  jumping  backward,  as  it  had  done  in 
the  previous  encounters)  nimbly  bounded 
straight  up  in  the  air.  The  cobra  missed  his 
object,  and  struck  the  ground  under  him.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  the  mongoose  alighting,  the  cobra, 
quick  as  thought,  stnick  again,  and,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  fixed  Ids  fangs  in  the  head  of  the 
mongoose.  The  mongoose,  as  the  cobra  was 
withdrawing  his  head  after  he  had  inflicted  the 
bite,  instantly  retaliated  by  fixing  his  teeth  in 
the  head  of  the  cobra.  This  seemed  to  con¬ 
vince  the  cobra  that  he  was  no  match  for  his 
fierce  and  watchful  antagonist ;  and  now  no 
longer  exhibiting  a  head  erect  and  defiant  eye, 
he  unfolded  bis  coils  and  ignominiously  slunk 
away.  Instantly  the  mongoose  was  on  his  re¬ 
treating  foe,  and  burying  his  teeth  in  his  brain, 
at  once  ended  the  contest 

“  The  mongoose  now  set  to  work  to  devour 
his  victim,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  eaten  the 
head  and  two  or  three  inches  of  the  body,  in¬ 
cluding  the  venom  so  dreaded  by  all.  We 
should  have  mentioned  before  that,  previous  to 
this  encounter,  the  snake  had  struck  a  fowl, 
which  died  within  half  an  hour  of  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  the  bite;  showing,  beyond  doubt,  its 
capability  of  inflicting  a  deadly  wound. 

“  After  the  mongoose  had  satisfied  his  appe¬ 
tite,  we  proceeded  to  examine  with  a, pocket- 
lens  the  wounds  that  he  had  received  from  the 
cobra ;  and  on  washing  away  the  blood  from 
one  of  these  places,  the  lens  disclosed  the  brok¬ 
en  fang  of  the  cobra  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
head  of  the  mongooee.  .  .  .  We  have  had 

the  mongoose  confined  ever  since  (now  four 
days  ago),  and  it  is  now  as  healthy  and  lively 
as  ever. 

“  We  beg  to  subscribe  ourselves  as  witnesses 
to  the  above  narrated  encounter,  lietwoen  s 
mongoose  and  a  cobra ;  and  remain,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly, 

“  K.  Macaclav,  Major  23d  Regt.  L.  I. 

“  C.  J.  Combe,  Captain  ditto. 

“  II.  O.  Stmons,  Lieutenant  ditto. 

“  Trichinopolt,  July  16th,  1863.” 
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A  paragraph  appeared  lately  in  the 
pages  of  Galignaui,  to  the  effect  that 
vipers  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase  in  cer¬ 
tain  districts  of  France — no  less  than  three 
distinct  kinds  are  recorded  as  occurring 
there.  The  French  government  have,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  suggested  the  propriety  of  vot¬ 
ing  a  sum  of  money  for  their  destruction. 
The  park  of  Chateau- Vilain  (Haute-Marne) 
being  infested  with  these  noxious  animals, 
the  proprietor  put  some  wild  boars  into  it, 
and  “  in  a  very  short  time  there  was  not 
a  viper  to  be  seen  ;  but  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  reptiles,  the  boars  turned  their 
gastronomic  talents  to  the  investigation 
of  the  rich  truffle  beds,  for  which  the 
ark  was  celebrated,  and  committed  such 
avoc  therein  that  the  proprietor  had  all 
the  boars  bunted  down.  Immediately 
afterward  vipers  reappeared  in  sueh  fear¬ 
ful  numbers  that  wild  boars  had  again  to 
be  introduced.”  The  total  number  of- vi¬ 
pers  destroyed  in  the  space  of  six  years 
was  fifty  seven  thousand  and  forty-five  in 
one  single  department!  The  destruction 
is  said  to  be  best  eftected  by  favoring  the 
multiplication  of  crows  and  pigs.  What 
a  hapjty  thing  it  is  that  vipers  are  not  so 
fearfully  abundant  in  the  woods  and 
heaths  of  England !  There  is,  however, 
we  think,  some  cause  of  apprehension 
that  these  and  other  noxious  animals  will, 
in  course  of  time,  abound  more  than 
they  do  now ;  for  if  gamekeepers  and 
others  will  persist  in  the  wholesale  de¬ 
struction  of  all  birds  of  prey  and  other 
really  useful  animals,  because  tliey  do  now 
and  then  run  off  with  “  the  Squire’s  ” 
pheasants  and  young  hares,  and  thus  de¬ 
stroy  that  beautiful  balance  which  nature 
has  ordained,  they  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  serious  consequences  that 
may  not  improbably  ultimately  ensue. 

What  is  the  reason  of  pigs  being  able  to 
destroy  vipers  with  impunity  ?  Does  any 
prophylactic  exist  in  their  constitution,  or 


are  these  pachydermatous  animals  possess¬ 
ed  of  so  tough  a  skin  that  the  poison- fangs 
of  the  serpent  are  unable  to  penetrate  it  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  American  rattle  snakes 
are  destroyed  by  pigs.  The  ref)ort  of  M. 
Leon  Soubeiran  to  the  French  Society  of 
Acclimatization  goes  far  to  corroborate 
this  assertion. 

Shall  it  be,  in  the  course  of  an  all  merci¬ 
ful  Providence,  that  we  shall  one  day  be  en¬ 
abled  to  discover  some  substance  that  will 
prove  a  certain  specific  against  the  effects 
of  a  venomous  serpent’s  bite  upon  the 
human  subject  ?  W e  know  not ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  live 
in  hope. 

The  Indian  ichneumon,  or  mongoose, 
the  Asiatic  representative  of  its  African 
cousin,  is  a  smaller  animal  than  it,  being 
about  the  size  of  a  ferret,  the  Egyptian  spe¬ 
cies  measuring  about  twenty-one  inches, 
not  including  the  tail,  which  is  some  sixteen 
inches  more.  The  color  of  the  mongoose 
is  a  most  pleasing  mixture  of  gray  and 
dark  freckled  hairs ;  it  is  an  inquisitive 
little  creature,  fond  of  poking  its  sharp 
nose  into  every  corner,  and  frequently 
hiding  in  holes.  From  the  description  of 
its  manners  the  mongoose  must  be  in  this 
respect  very  like  the  weasel  cf  our  Eng¬ 
lish  lanes  and  hedges.  The  Greek  name. 
Ichneumon,  which  signifies  “  the  track¬ 
er,”  or  “  hunter,”  was  evidently  given  to 
the  animal  on  account  of  its  exploring  and 
inquisitive  habits.  The  generic  term  Her- 
pestes  denotes  “a  creeper.”  Although 
both  these  species  are  valuable  on  account 
of  their  destruction  of  poisonons  and  dan¬ 
gerous  animals,  yet  they  are  too  partial 
to  the  flesh  of  a  delicjite  chicken  to  be 
trusted  near  hen  -  roosts.  A  European 
species  was  discovered  not  long  ago 
in  Andalusia  by  Captain  Widdrington, 
and  called  after  him  Ikrpestes  Widdring- 
toni.  It  closely  resemjjles  the  Egyptian 
species.  , 


It  is  (jnestionaLlc  whether  there  is  an  instance  | 
in  the  historv  of  the  composition  of  our  army  to  j 
matcli  tiie  following,  which  we  find  in  the  Portland 
Advertiitfr :  A  widow  in  Union,  Me.,  who  has 
twelve  children,  eleven  of  them  boys,  has  just  sent 
the  eleventh  son  into  the  army.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  enlisting,  some  officers  and  friends  made  up 
a  purse  of  |200  and  presented  it  to  this  patriotic 
matron,  who  said  she  was  sorry  her  other  child 
was  not  a  boy,  so  that  she  might  make  still  another 
offering  to  her  country. 


I  A  Stricken  Societt. — A  strange  fatality  seems 
to  attend  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Sw-iety  of  London.  Within  a  few  years  Captains 
M'Conochie  and  W ashington.  Major  Charters  and 
Col.  Jackson,  have  pas-sed  away.  Prof.  Trithen 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  died  lunatics;  I)r.  Norton  Shaw 
— a  medical  man — escaped  only  by  a  timely  resig¬ 
nation  ;  Dr.  Niblett,  his  successor,  disappeared  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  appointed,  and  now,  within  a  year 
of  his  election,  Mr.  Greenfield  lies  dead  at  the 
house  of  the  Society, — Athtneeum,  April  16M. 
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Three  centuries  and  a  half  ago  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  many  of  our  peers  were  what 
would  be  called  obscure  country  gentle¬ 
men,  of  the  untitled  aristocracy.  Of  our 
present  peers  there  are  but  seventy-five 
whose  ancestors  were  landholders  at  the 
period  just  named.  The  rest  are  mere 
mushrooms  compared  with  county  squires 
whose  ancestors  held  land  at  the  same 
period.  It  is  found  that  the  Scottish 
peeratre  will  stand  this  test  better  tlian 
the  English.  We  can  think  of  only  two 
titled  Scottish  families  whose  ancestors 
did  not  possess  land  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  —  Primrose  and 
Hope.  The  present  head  of  the  former 
family,  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  descends 
from  James  Primrose,  the  printer,  who  in 
1616  had  license  to  print  the  tract  “God 
and  the  King”  for  twenty-eight  years,  in 
English  or  Latin,  abroad  or  at  home. 

We  have  spoken  of  “  mushrooms 
and  it  is  manifest  that  if  peers  only  reck¬ 
oned  their  nobility  from  the  date  of  their 
patents,  they  would  be  of  the  mushroom 
quality.  But  the  newest  peer  may  have 
a  very  old  pedigree,  and  after  being  on  the 
list  of  noble  British  gentry,  may  attain, 
as  peer,  to  a  higher  rank  in  that  nobility, 
ana  enjoy  privileges  which  were  previous¬ 
ly  beyond  his  reach.  So,  when  a  proud 
old  squire  declines  to  be  made  a  modem 
peer,  his  pride  blinds  him  to  the  truth 
that  the  new  title  would  not  at  all  affect 
his  being  an  ancient  gentleman. 

At  the  close  of*  the  last  century  there 
were  9548  families  in  England  entitled  to 
bear  arms.  To  the  founders  of  those  fami¬ 
lies  the  sovereign  had  at  some  time  grant¬ 
ed  this  privilege  ;  and  such  a  grant  enno¬ 
bled  the  recipient  and  his  successors.  It 
mattered  nothing  whether  there  was  a 
title  or  handle  to  the  name  or  not.  The 
owner  held  land  and  wore  coat-armor,  as 
the  shield  of  his  arms  was  called ;  and 
therewith  “  John  Hampden,  twenty-fourth 
hereditary  Lord  of  Great  Hampden,”  the 
squire  being  Lord  of  the  Manor,  was  as 
good  a  nobleman  as  Buckingham — better, 


if  it  be  true  that  Buckingham’s  mother, 
Mary  Beaumont,  had  been  a  menial  serv¬ 
ant.  In  old  times,  at  least,  a  man  was 
not  noble  who  could  not  prove  his  “  six¬ 
teen  quarters  ”  nobility  untainted  in  his 
family,  on  both  sides,  from  the  time  of 
his  great-great-grandmothers.  Under  the 
later  Bourbons,  whose  subjects  assumed 
titles  with  the  alacrity  of  “  the  most  noble 
Count  Bassett,”  no  one  was  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  royal  hunts  whose  nobil¬ 
ity,  did  not  date  from  before  the  year 
1400.  In  France,  too,  which  assumed  to 
be  the  most  polite  of  nations,  a  descent 
through  a  female  branch  lessened  the 
honor  of  those  so  descended  ;  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  all  the  most  ancient  baronies  descend 
through  females  without  deterioration  or 
disparagement.  Even  if  the  wife  be  of 
the  humblest  condition,  she  ranks  with 
her  husband.  Roger  de  Clifford  so  loved 
his  meanly  bom  mistress,  Gillian,  that  he 
would  wed  with  no  other  woman.  The 
Yelverton  who  married  his  cook  did  little 
or  no  harm  to  the  blood  of  Avonmore. 
The  lady  Juliana  Talbot,  who  married 
Bryan  the  strolling  actor,  and  Lady  Fox 
Strangways,  who  wedded  with  O’Brien 
of  Drury  Lane  Theater,  did  neither  harm 
nor  honor  to  the  families  into  which  they 
married.  Lord  Mansell’s  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  whor 
had  been  a  shoemaker,  without  fainting 
his  father’s  blood.  There  was  a  Dowager 
Countess  of  Winchilsea  who  married  a 
wine-merchant,  by  which  there  was  less 
harm  done  than  might  have  been  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Marchioness  of  Antrim, 
in  her  own  right,  with  Mr.  Phelps,  a  cho¬ 
rus-singer,  which  marraige,  however,  was 
without  issue. 

The  peerage,  however,  has  suffered  in 
other  ways,  its  members  having  contrib¬ 
uted  a  very  large  number  to  the  untender 
hands  of  the  executioner.  Since  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  days  some  fourscore  temporal 
and  spiritual  lords  have  tasted  the  bitter 
quality  of  that  grim  official.  The  long 
list  opens  with  Waltheof,  Earl  of  North- 
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iimberland,  Huntingdon,  and  Northamp¬ 
ton,  who  was  beiieaded  by  order  of  King 
William,  his  wife’s  uncle,  in  1075.  The 
gloomy  record  closes  with  Lawrence  Shir¬ 
ley,  Earl  Ferrers,  who  was  hanged  for 
murder  in  1 760.  Almost  raid  way  l)etween 
the  Saxon  earl  politically  beheaded  by  his 
Norman  uncle,  and  the  half-mad  and  en¬ 
tirely  bad  earl  who  went  to  Tyburn  in  his 
wedding  suit,  stands  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood  who  stepped  on  scaffold  doomed 
legally  to  death,  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  grandson  of  Henry  III.,  and 
Earl  of  I.ancaster  and  Leicester,  of  whom 
the  common  people  made  a  saint.  So  re¬ 
vered  was  the  memory  of  this  troublesome 
and  turbulent  prince,  that  at  one  time 
Thomas  of  Lancaster  threatened  to  super¬ 
sede  Thomas  a  Becket. 

Very  few  indeed  are  the  cases  in  which 
npers  have  been  rightly  executed  for  any 
but  political  offenses,  such  as  high  treason, 
whereby  they  were  made  traitors  because 
of  their  lack  of  success.  Two  or  three 
have  suffered  for  crimes  of  unutterable 
enormity  ;  but  in  the  very  worst  of  these 
cases  there  is  room  for  suspicion  that  the 
witnesses  were  of  a  class  ready  to  prove 
too  much.  The  spiritual  peers  have  for 
the  most  part  suffered  enforced  death, 
when  called  upon,  with  great  dignity. 
Human  sympathy  is  always  with  them. 
We  know  of  no  exception,  save  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
Irish  prelacy,  who  was,  however,  a  Somer¬ 
setshire  gentleman,  Atherton,  Bishop  of 
Waterford.  He  was  hanged  at  Dublin 
in  1641,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  every 
honest  and  pure-minded  man. 

If  the  law  was  sometimes  rigorously 
interpreted  against  noble  offenders,  its 
enactments  were  as  carefully  applied  for 
the  protection  of  the  good  fame  of  the 
well-deserving.  These  enactments  still 
exist.  According  to  their  declaration,  a 
man  may  say  of  a  commoner  what  would 
be  tcandalum  magnatum  when  spoken, 
even  truly,  of  a  peer.  So  Dr.  Hughes 
discovered  when  he  said  of  my  Lord 
Townshend,  “  He  is  an  unworthy  man, 
and  acts  ag^nst  law  and  reason,”  and 
found,  to  bis  cost,  that  the  words  were 
actionable,  as  being  used  against  a  peer. 
The  recent  Libel  Act  of  Queen  Victoria, 
however,  has  probably  taken  the  sting 
out  of  the  once  terrible  writ  of  Scandalum 
Mmgnatum. 

It  was  not  merely  by  the  block  or  at¬ 
tainder  that  peers  and  peerages  in  the  old 
TOL.  LXIL— »0.  8 


times  ceased  to  exist.  In  those  early  days 
a  titled  nobleman  often  grew  weary  of 
his  dignity,  and,  yielding  it  to  his  heir, 
withdrew  to  a  monastery.  The  instances 
are  not  few  of  peers  flying  from  their  es¬ 
tates,  stripping  themselves  of  their  digni¬ 
ties,  and  immuring  themselves  in  some  is¬ 
olated  retreat,  because  they  were  stricken 
with  leprosy.  We  may  notice  as  a  cu¬ 
mulative  sample,  the  instance  of  the  Baron 
Brian  Fitzeount,  whose  two  ^ons,  becom¬ 
ing  incurable  lepers,  Brian  and  his  wife 
Maude,  after  providing  for  the  care  of  the 
two  luckless  heirs,  shut  themselves  up  in 
religious  houses,  and  heard  unmoved  that 
I  the  king,  Ileiiry  L,  had  seized  their  lands, 
as  if  lepers  were,  as  dead  men,  incapable 
I  of  inheritance  of  title  or  estate. 

Surrenders  of  title  were,  otherwise,  not 
infrequent.  We  could  enumerate  at  least 
I  a  dozen  peers  who  were  thus  “  degraded” 
because  of  their  poverty.  One  of  the 
Beauforts,  in  Henry  IV.’s  reign,  descended 
from  the  rank  of  Marquis  of  Dorset  to 
that  of  Earl  of  Somerset.  Indigence  in  a 
peer  was  probably  supposed  to  render  him 
dangerous  to  the  government,  and  it  was 
I  undoubtedly  an  ancient  rule  of  the  Civil¬ 
ians  that  nobility  was  annulled  by  poverty. 
But  the  rule  could  not  hold,  thus  inter¬ 
preted  ;  poverty  did  not  annul  nobility — 
It  only  suppressed  the  title.  Every  cadet 
of  a  noble  house,  though  he  be  a  grave¬ 
digger,  is  as  noble  as  the  titled  bead  ot 
that  house  ;  but  in  old  times,  if  a  grave- 
I  fl'gg®*’  could  have  proved  himself  to  be 
the  rightful  heir  to  a  peerage,  the  law 
would  have  recognized  his  nobility,  but 
neither  law  nor  custom  nor  king  would 
have  hailed  him  by  his  title.  In  one  re¬ 
spect,  extreme  periods  afford  us  similar  il¬ 
lustrations.  In  by-gone  ages  disappoint- 
e(f  hopes  drove  more  than  one  peer  from 
state  and  power  into  the  deepest  seclusion. 
In  our  own  days  there  exists  an  Irish  earl 
and  English  baron,  who  could  not  indeed 
resign  his  title,  but  who  has  made  surren¬ 
der  to  his  son  of  all  the  privileges  and  en¬ 
joyments  he  derived  from  it.  This  earl 
resided  in  the  ntost  lovely  spot  in  all  Ire¬ 
land,  enjoying  the  paradise  of  water, 
wood,  and  mountain,  with  a  wife  who  was 
to  him  dearer  than  the  paradise  which 
they  both  loved.  But  death  suddenly 
took  her  from  his  side,  and  the  stricken 
lord,  condemning  himself  never  again  to 
look  out  upon  the  scene  on  which  she 
could  gaze  no  more  in  company  wdth  him, 
withdrew  from  the  world  to  the  refuge  of 
22 
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a  “  religions  house,”  to  live  upon  sweet, 
sad  memories  and  heavenly  aspirations. 

Never  was  such  devastation  made  in 
the  ranks  of  our  nobility,  titled  and  unti¬ 
tled,  as  during  the  English  Thirty  Years’ 
War  of  the  White  and  Red  Roses.  In 
the  thirteen  battles  fought  between  York 
and  Lancaster,  from  that  of  St.  Albans,  in 
1455,  to  that  on  Redmore  Down,  near 
Bos  worth,  in  1488 — in  nine  of  which 
struggles  the  Yorkists  were  the  victors, 
yet  they  ultimately  lost  the  great  prize  at 
Bosworth — there  perished  in  fight,  by 
murder,  or  under  the  axe,  two  kings,  four 
princes,  ten  dukes,  two  marquises,  one- 
and-twenty  earls,  two  viscounts,  and 
seven-and-twenty  barons.  To  these  may 
be  added  one  lord-prior,  one  judge,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  knights,  all  noble ; 
four  hundred  and  forty-one  squires,  the 
eldest  sons  of  knights ;  and  a  body  of 
gentlemen,  or  untilled  nobility,  of  coat- 
armor  and  ancestry,  the  numl>er  of  whom 
is  variously  stated,  but  which  number, 
being  incorporated  with  the  death-roll  of 
private  soldiers,  swelled  the  great  total  to 
nearly  eighty-six  thousand  men.  Such 
was  the  cost  to  the  country  of  that  coun¬ 
try’s  best  blood,  shed  in  a  quarrel  which, 
after  all,  -ended  in  a  wedding  by  w’ay  of 
compromise. 

By  death  and  by  attainder  the  ranks  of 
the  peerage  were  thus  diminished :  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  rapidly  re¬ 
plenished.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in 
the  year  1572,  the  order  of  dukes  was  to¬ 
tally  extinct ;  and  w’e  learn  from  one  of 
Ben  Jonson’s  plays,  that  in  James  I.’s 

time  it  was  a — 

« 

“  received  heresy 
That  England  bears  no  dukes.” 

The  title  was  distasteful  to  divers  nobles, 
who  held  it  ominous,  on  the  ground  that 
so  many  who  had  borne  it  had  lost  their 
heads.  King  James,  however,  revived 
the  ducal  order  in  1«23,  by  advancing 
George  Villiers  to  the  rank  of  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

The  omen  was  fulfilled  in  this  case.  Of 
the  three  Staffords  who  had  been  Dukes 
of  Buckingham  before  him,  Humphrey 
was  slain,  and  Henry  and  Edward  were 
beheaded.  And  then  this  George  VUliers 
was  assassinated,  and  his  son  died  a  beg¬ 
gar  and  childless.  In  the  Sheffields  this 
dukedom  p.assed  but  from  one  father  to 
one  son.  That  son  died  a  minor,  and  him 


and  his  house  Pope  celebrated  in  the  Epi¬ 
taph  on  the  last  of  the  Sheffields: 

“  A  race  for  courage  famed,  and  art, 

Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart ; 

And,  chiefs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  given. 
Pays  the  last  tribute,  in  a  saint  to  heaven." 

Young  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
at  least  died  in  his  bed.  Other  lines  end¬ 
ed  in  other  ways.  Although  peers  be 
titled  gentlemen,  who  enjoy  such  privi¬ 
leges  as  freedom  from  arrest  in  civil  suits, 
and  the  right  to  wear  their  hats,  if  they 
choose  to  be  rude,  in  courts  of  justice; 
and  although  they  have  the  exercise  of 
various  judicial  functions,  the  grandeur  of 
the  position  has  ofttimes  suffered  much 
abatement.  There  was  formerly  in  titled 
life  as  much  peril  as  grandeur.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  eighteen  earls  of  Northum¬ 
berland.  The  first  three  w’ere  slain  ;  U9 
fourth,  Cosnatrick,  from  whom  the  Dun- 
dases  are  (lesceuded,  died  in  exile ;  the 
fifth  was  beheaded ;  the  sixth,  who  was 
also  Bishop  of  Durham  (Walcher),  was 
murdered  ;  the  seventh  (the  Norman  Al- 
beric)  was  deprived,  and  pronounced 
“  unfit  for  the  dignity the  eighth  died 
a  prisoner  for  treason  ;  the  ninth  and  tenth 
hardly  come  into  the  account,  for  they 
were  Henry  and  Malcolm,  piinces  of 
Scotland,  who  were  a  sort  of  honorary 
Earls  of  Northumberland;  the  elevcntli 
earl  was  the  old  Bishop  Pudsey,  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  who  bought  the  earldom  for  £  1 1 ,000, 
but  was  subsequently  deprived  of  it  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Then  came  the  Per- 
cys.  The  first  earl  of  that  house,  but  the 
twelfth  in  succession,  after  the  death  of 
his  son.  Hotspur,  at  Shrewsbury,  was 
himself  slain  in  battle ;  the  thirteenth 
earl  fell  at  St.  Albans,  the  fourteenth  at 
Towton,  the  fifteenth  at  Barnet,  the  six¬ 
teenth  was  murdered,  the  seventeenth  w'as 
the  first  to  die  a  natural  death,  and  the 
eighteenth  left  no  children.  Ho,  indeed, 
left  a  brother ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Percy  was 
attainted,  and  his  honors  became  extinct. 
The  son  of  Sir  Thomas  was  restored  in 
blood  and  title  alter  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  was  beheaded  ;  but  the 
restored  earl  was  himself  beheaded  in 
1572.  It  was  his  nephew,  Earl  Henry, 
the  husband  of  Dorothy,  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Essex,  who  suffered  fifteen  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  was  mulcted 
in  a  fine  of  £20,000,  not  so  much  because 
he  failed  to  prove  that  he  was  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  as  because 
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the  Percy  who  was  actively  engaged  in 
it  was  hia  kinsman  and  servant.  lie  was 
the  last  earl  of  his  line  who  suffered  per¬ 
sonal  constraint;  and  in  his  grandson, 
Josceline  Percy,  the  male  line  became  ex¬ 
tinct  in  1670. 

We  could  cite  the  lines  of  other  noble 
houses,  the  honors  of  which  have  had  as 
much  gloom  as  glory,  more  peril  than 
comfort,  about  them.  We  will  rather 
complete  the  sketch  of  the  Percy  family 
by  stating  that  the  Earl  Josceline’s  sole 
child  and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  married  the 
“  jtroud  Duke  of  Somerset,”  in  which 
title  their  son,  Algernon  Seymour,  suc¬ 
ceeded  them,  with  that  of  Earl  of  North¬ 
umberland  added  thereto.  This  Algernon 
Seymour,  like  Josceline  Percy,  had  bnt 
one  child,  Elizabeth,  sole  heiress  now  of 
the  Somerset  and  Northumberland  proper¬ 
ty.  This  Elizabeth  once  expressed  her 
surprise  at  a  lady  having  refused  an  offer 
of  marriage  made  to  her  by  the  handsome 
baronet  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  whose  father 
is  described  by  some  writers  as  a  Lon¬ 
don  apothecary,  but  whose  family,  landed 
gentry  in  the  north,  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  was  as  noble  as  that  of  the 
Percys,  and  only  inferior  to  it  in  the  fact 
that  the  hereditary  title  of  the  one  was 
higher  in  the  scale  o^recedence  than 
that  of  the  other.  Sir  Hugh  married  the 
Percy  heiress,  and  was  subsequently 
created  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1766. 
In  the  well-nigh  hundred  years  that  have 
sinc«  elapsed,  there  have  been  four  dukes 
— Sir  Hugh,  his  son,  and  two  grandsons. 
In  the  latter,  as  in  the  earlier  days,  these 
Northumbrian  nobles  have  had  to  risk 
their  lives  in  battle;  the  present  duke 
M’as  in  Lord  Ex  mouth’s  expedition  to  Al¬ 
giers,  and  his  father  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  America.  The  latter,  too,  came 
into  collision  with  the  government  of  his 
day,  as  his  remote  predecessors  had  often 
done  ;  bnt  in  his  case  with  less  calamitous 
issue.  Geoi'ge  III.  had  promised  him  the 
governorship  of  Tynemouth ;  but  the 
king  broke  his  royal  word.  When  he 
was,  sub.sequently,  asked  to  go  out  to 
America  as  commissioner,  with  a  promise 
of  the  darter  on  his  return,  he  peremp¬ 
torily  refused ;  and  when  asked  for  the 
grounds  of  his  refusal,  he  as  promptly 
answered — his  experience  of  what  court 
promises  were ! 

It  has  been  remarked  th.at  the  c.adets  of 
noble  families,  however  low  they  may 
have  fallen,  lose  nothing  of  their  nobility. 


and  may  be  the  true  representatives  of  a 
line  whose  elder  branches  are  extinct. 
If  this  rule  be  exactly  as  wo  have  stated, 
Percy,  the  Irish  trunk- maker,  who  claim¬ 
ed  to  be  the  heir  of  Josceline  Percy,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  great  heiress  Eliza¬ 
beth,  may  have  had  no  grounds  for  his 
claim  as  next  heir,  and  yet  m’ay  have  been 
a  cadet  of  the  family.  In  the  last  century, 
the  old  noble  Scottish  line  of  Ormiston 
had  a  cadet  of  the  house,  and  probably  a 
representative  of  the  lords  of  the  land 
near  Montrose,  in  the  person  of  Ormiston, 
the  Edinburgh  hangman. 

To  return  to  England :  let  us  observe, 
that  in  an  essentially  hereditary  peerage, 
peerages  for  life  are  undoubtedly  an  anom¬ 
aly.  The  grant  which  made  Sir  James 
Parke,  Baron  Wensleydale  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life  w’as  so  questioned  in  the 
Upper  House,  that  the  Crown  yielded  to 
the  pressnre,and  the  title  was  re-granted  to 
him  and  his  heirs  m.ale.  In  the  earlier  case 
of  Chief  Justice  Gifford,  a  life  peerage  was 
>ronosed,  but  declined  ;  and  the  learned 
ora  ultimately  obtained  his  baronial  coi>- 
onet  with  the  usual  stipulations.  lie  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  being  the  only  English  peer 
who  was  at  the  same  time  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  In  King  James  I.’s  time,  however, 
there  was  a  Scottish  peer.  Lord  Bruce, 
who  held  the  same  office. 

It  must  be  remembered,  nevertheless, 
that  precedents  for  authorizing  creations 
of  life  pcer.ages  cxiA  Henry  VI.  created 
Richard  Beauchsimp  fEarl  of  Warwick) 
Earl  of  Albemarle  for  life.  At  his  death, 
his  son  Henry  succeeded  him  in  the  earl¬ 
dom  of  Warwick,  and  he  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  the  sole  Duke  of  Warwick  (with  prece¬ 
dence  next  to  Norfolk  and  before  Buck¬ 
ingham)  on  the  roll  of  the  peerage  ;  but 
the  title  of  Albemarle  expired  at  Richard 
Beauchamp’s  death  in  1439,  nor  was  it 
heard  of  again  till  1660,  when  George 
Monck  was  created  Baron  Monck  of 
Potheridge  (his  birthplace)  and  Bean- 
champ,  Earl  of  Torrington,  and  Duke  of 
Albemarle. 

The  only  other  instances  we  can  recall 
to  mind  of  a  peerage  granted  for  life 
were  in  1377,  when  Guiscard  d’ Angle,  of 
Poitou,  was  created  Earl  of  Iliuitingdon 
totd,  viAsuA.  durante:  and  again  in  1416, 
when  Thomas  Beaufort,  E.arl  of  Dorset, 
was  created  Duke  of  Exeter  for  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  creation  of  peeresses 
for  life  has  been  exceedingly  common. 
We  need  not  only  cite  the  Baroness  Bel- 
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lasyze,  the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  the  arms  on  Garter,  who  negligently  confirm- 
Countess  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  Duchess  ed  them  ;  but  both  heralds  were  imprison- 
of  Cleveland ;  the  Duchess  of  Dudley,  ed — one  for  the  hoax,  and  the  other  for 
the  Countess  of  Guilford,  the  Duchess  of  not  finding  it  out.  The  hoax  gave  rise  to 
Norfolk,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the  the  old  popular  error. 

Countess  Rivers,  the  Baroness  Sandys,  In  old  days  in  this  our  England,  all 
the  Countess  Shepey,  and  the  Countess  noblemen,  by  whatever  title  they  were 
Stafford,  as  the  most  familiar  samples,  known,  were  barons.  The  “  Couneil  de 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  title  ever  confer-  Baronage  ”  included  peers  of  every  digni- 
red  on  a  lady  was  that  oi  Saronetess  in  ty.  In  the  reign  of  llenry  III.,  an  Act  of 
her  own  right,  which  was  conferred,  in  Parliament  decreed  that  no  nobleman  could 
1635,  on  Mistress  (who  then  became  Lady)  sit  in  parliament  without  a  writ  of  sura- 
Bolles.  This  “  dame”  lies  buried  at  Led-  raons.  Nor  was  a  new  peer  considered 
sham.  actually  possessed  of  his  dignity  till  he  had 

Misalliances  by  way  of  marriage  have  undergone  the  rite  of  investiture.  On  this 
not  been  so  cruelly  visited  in  England  as  point  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  fallen  into  a 
on  the  continent.  Even  in  the  c^ebrated  singular  error  for  a  King  of  Arms  to  make, 
case  of  Winifred,  the  dairy-maid,  it  will  “  In  olden  time,”  he  says,  “  it  was  deein- 
be  remembered  that  the  great  historian  of  ed  necessary  to  invest  with  robes  the 
the  fact  of  her  marriage  allows  that  if  newly  created  baron  in  open  parliament, 
she  a  little  spoiled  the  blood  of  the  Bick-  and  so  lately  as  the  era  of  King  James  1. 
erstaffes,  she  veiy  much  improved  their  that  monarch  in  person  solemnly  inducted 
eonstitutions.  There  was  no  such  con-  the  barons  created  by  patent,  in  the  fif- 
cession  made  in  Germany  in  a  similar  and  teenth  year  of  his  reign,  by  enrobing  each 
actual  case.  In  1436,  Agnes  Bernauerinn,  peer  in  scarlet,  with  a  hood  furred  with 
a  peasant-girl,  was  married  by  Duke  Al-  miniver  ;  but  in  the  same  year  it  was  de- 
bert  the  Pious.  The  bridegroom’s  father,  terrained  to  discontinue  those  ceremonies 
Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  could  not  forbid  in  future,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown 
the  banns,  but  he  very  readily  murdered  having  declared  that  the  delivery  of  the 
the  bride.  She  was  flung  from  the  bridge  letters  patent  constituted  a  sufficient  crea- 
of  Straubing  into  the  Danube  by  his  order,  tion.”  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  in- 
The  poor  young  beauty,  who  had  unwill-  vestiture  was  in  practice  as  late  as  the 
ingly  become  a  duchess,  rose  to  the  sur-  reign  of  Charles  II.  “  In  the  Banqueting 
face  and  struck  out  for  the  shore  scream-  House,”  writes  Pepys  (20th  of  April, 
ing  for  help;  but  the^ was  none  to  help  1661),  “saw  the  king  create  my  lord 
her.  The  ducal  executioner  was  there,  chancellor  and  several  others  earls,  and 
but  only  to  satisfy  his  master’s  pride  and  Mr.  Crewe  and  several  others  barons, 
thirst  for  vengeance.  As  she  neared  the  the  first  being  led  up  by  heralds  and  five 
bank,  be  passed  his  long  pole  through  her  old  earls  to  the  king,  and  there  the  patent 
luxuriant  hair,  forced  her  under  the  water  is  read,  and  the  king  puts  on  his  vest  and 
by  it,  and  held  her  there  till  she  was  sword  and  coronet,  and  gives  him  the 
drowned.  patent,  and  then  he  kisses  the  king’s  hand. 

One  of  the  most  curious  errors  with  and  rises  and  stands  covered  before  the 
which  we  arc  acquainted  is  that  in  king.  And  the  same  for  each  baron, 
the  last  volume  of  the  “  Archajologia ;”  only  he  is  led/ip  by  three  old  barons,  and 
in  which  it  is  said  that  this  poor  Duchess  they  are  girt  with  swords  before  they  go 
Agnes  was  drowned  by  order  of  her  own  to  the  king.”  Coronets  were  not  worn  by 
instead  of  her  husband’s  father.  The  lat-  barons  previous  to  this  reign.  Charles 
ter  was  the  murderer,  by  the  nands  of  conferred  this  honor,  as  Elizabeth  had 
his  own  hangman.  Perhaps  the  h<ang-  done  on  viscounts.  As  connected  with 
man  was  made  a  Freiherr  tor  his  manly  this  matter,  we  may  notice  that  a  peer’s 
work.  In  our  own  country,  an  idea  has  robes  cost  about  £1000:  but  just  previous 
always  prevailed  that  an  executioner  who  to  George  IV.’s  coronation,  Mr.  Wayte 
beheaded  a  state  criminal  for  high  treason  offered  to  supply  them  for  that  occasion 
became  by  the  fact  an  esquire.  The  mis-  at  £220,  ana  to  take  them  back  at  £80, 
take  arose  from  Brooke,  York  Herald,  which  left  ample  profit  for  their  use. 
having  made  out  a  coat-of  arms  for  “  Greg-  On  the  subject  of  the  creation  of  peers 

ory  Brandon,  gentleman,”  the  hangman  we  will  here  mention  the  exceedingly 
of  Charles  I.’s  days.  York  palmed  the  pretty  custom  which  was  once  in  force  in 
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France.  In  the  time  of  the  old  parliament 
a  “  duke  and  peer,”  on  his  nomination, 
and  even  if  he  were  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
was  obliged,  in  the  spring  next  after  his 
nomination,  to  present  a  tribute  of  roses 
to  the  parliament.  This  was  called  the 
“Ceremony  of  the  Roses.”  The  new 
duke,  moreover,  was  accustomed  to  dec¬ 
orate  the  hall  in  which  the  parliament  sat, 
and  every  adjacent  chamber,  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flowers  and  foliage.  Previous 
to  his  introduction,  he  gave  a  magnificent 
breakfast.  On  his  introduction,  pages 


preceded  him  bearing  a  large  silver  basin 
tilled  with  roses  and  violets,  which  w’ere 
presented  to  the  president.  The  pretty 
ceremony  could  not  be  avoided.  In  J une, 
1541,  the  parliament  decreed  that  Louis 
de  Bourbon  Montpensier,  created  duke 
and  peer  in  February,  1538,  and  Francois 
de  Cleves,  created  “  Due  de  Nevers  ”  in 
January  of  the  same  year,  should  present 
the  flowery  tribute,  and  that  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  though  the  last  in  date  of  crea¬ 
tion  should  bring  his  roses  and  violets  first. 
— Athenoium. 


Fren  Fr»i«r’i  Mftgkilnt. 
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Wk  all  recognize  more  or  less,  that  the 
celebrity  and  the  success  of  a  man  during 
the  period  of  his  active  life  will  not  always 
meet  with  a  similar  estimate  when  he  has 
withdrawn  from  it.  It  is  not  of  that  high 
and  sacred  thing.  Fame  in  the  large  sense, 
and  endurant  through  many  generations 
—fame  such  as  that 

Semper  florentis  Homeri — 

of  which  we  are  speaking ;  but  of  those 
lower  species  of  it  which  throw  a  halo 
round  almost  every  body  who  has  been  in 
any  sphere  frequently  before  the  world’s 
eye  during  his  existence.  Such  celebrity 
as  this — adhuc  vivo  glory  we  might  call 
it — may  be  ^ined  simply  by  honest  work 
and  fair  abilities  ;  it  surrounds  an  efficient 
secretary  of  state  or  a  successful  mer¬ 
chant.  Or  it  may  be  gained,  as  men 
whisper  in  many  cases,  by  means  less  di¬ 
rect — by  versatilitjr  and  knowledge  of 
human  weakness,  in  politics;  by  beauty 
and  a  good  cellar,  in  society ;  by  dexterity 
and  deference  to  popular  commonplace,  in 
novel-writing,  or  poetry,  or  art,  or  even 
comparative  anatomy.  And  two  points 
may  be  specially  noted  of  such  fame  as 
this :  that  we,  generally  speaking,  at  once 
acquiesce  in  it  while  the  roan  lives,  and 
are  oonscious  that  it  will  not  overlive  him. 
The  world,  naturally  favoring  its  children, 
plays  a  kind  of  good-natured  game  with 
them ;  it  gives  them  their  day  in,  as  it 


1 


were ;  does  not  profess,  except  of  course 
officially,  to  think  that  their  reputation  or 
their  influence  will  last;  but,  meanwhile, 
allows  them  to  reap  all  the  advantages. 
In  the  outspoken  Middle  Ages  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  such  Children  of  this  World  was 
rudely  symbolized  by  a  certain  arrange¬ 
ment  which  people  contracted  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  personage.  W e  have  done  aw’ay  with 
that  personage  and  his  unpleasant  parch¬ 
ments  ;  the  “  feudal  devil,”  as  G5the 
says,  “  is  no  more ;”  yet  it  is  a  curious, 
even  if  an  unpractical  thing,  to  inquire 
what  possessors  of  present  fame  might,  of 
old,  have  been  allegorized  as  high  con¬ 
tracting  powers  of  this  kind,  and  to  ask 
by  what  means  they  manage  to  be  so 
much  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
Children  of  Light,  ft  is  obvious  that  no 
disrespect,  far  less,  censure,  toward  the 
Children  of  this  World  can  be  thus  con¬ 
veyed  ;  for  in  so  judging  them  we  merely 
anticipate  by  a  few  years  the  estimate 
which,  as  we  have  said,  their  cotempora¬ 
ries  have  already  tacitly  formed,  and  gen¬ 
tly  whispered.  Indeed,  wo  frankly  admire 
the  success  which  has  raised  them  to  high 
places  in  the  public  view ;  even  if  occa¬ 
sionally  that  impertinent  wonder  with 
which  Pope  surveyed  the  flies  in  the  am¬ 
ber  will  force  itself  on  the  mind,  at  a  pe¬ 
riod,  perhaps,  of  digestive  derangement. 
But  this  success  is  their  invitation  to  os  to 
I  examine  and  to  ask  how  it  was  gained, 
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and  bow  long  it  will  continue.  And  in 
analyzing  these  phenomena,  if  we  find 
means  to  answer  the  inquiry,  we  look,  or 
'  seem  to  look,  into  the  next  page  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  enjoy  something  of  the  pleasure 
which  the  cliildren  of  Mr.  Dickens  or  Mr. 
Thackeray  may  have  enjoyed  when  they 
read  on  Christmay  Day  the  January  num¬ 
ber  of  Vanity  Fair  or  Pickvoick,  and 
knew,  before  we  could,  how  the  rogue  was 
shown  up,  or  how  the  devil  came  to  fetch 
off  the  wicked  nobleman. 

We  need  not,  however,  dwell  upon  that 
first  and  thoroughly  honorable  species  of 
adhuc  vivo  reputation  which  we  have  no¬ 
ticed.  It  is  simply  the  halo  that  a  certain 
performance  of  duty,  or  the  occupation  of 
a  certain  position,  throws  round  a,  per¬ 
haps,  unambitious  man.  Some  one  must 
fill  the  place,  we  often  say — most  be  duke, 
or  head  of  the  bank,  or  foreign  secretary 
in  his  turn  ;  and  the  place  is  in  itself  so 
high  that  it  imparts  a  ^lory  to  the  wearer. 
Even  if  this  be  his  mam  title  to  glory,  yet 
the  lofty  personage  in  question  will,  pretty 
surely,  have  the  chance  of  doing  a  few 
kind  or  liberal  things ;  and  such  things, 
from  such  an  eminence,  have  a  grace  and 
distinction  of  their  own.  The  reputation 
arising  from  all  this  we  take  to  be  not 
only  inefitable  and  innocent,  but  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  oiling  the  wheels  of 
life.  It  is  the  fairly-earned  honor  of  duty 
done  on  a  pinnacle ;  the  counterbalance  to 
some  of  the  uneasiness  which  besets  a 
throne  ;  at  the  lowest,  the  recognition  that 
a  man  has  tried  to  bear  himself  well  in 
circumstances  of  a  certain  responsibility. 
It  helps  him  to  easy-ohairs  in  life,  and  to 
peace  on  the  death-bed.  Finally,  it  is  en¬ 
graved  on  the  monuments  of  a  thousand 
peers  and  ministers,  bishops  and  magis¬ 
trates,  writers  and  soldiers,  where,  though 
not  quite  aers  perennius,  it  has  a  duration 
and  an  extent  precisely  commensurate 
with  the  marble  tablet. 

We  remember  how  the  Tima,  that 
special  and  singular  patron  of  Children  of 
the  World,  spoae  of  the  late  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  in  its  obituary  notice,  as  the 
“  most  respected  man  of  the  day.”  This 
was  an  admirable  instance  of  the  kind  of 
exaggeration  we  mean  ;  conscious,  indeed, 
yet  not  too  conscious.  But  there  is  a  noble 
and  conspicuous  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  happily  yet  living,  who  may  better 
serve  to  ulustrate  the  above  text.  We 
quote  him  solely  because,  when  an  exam¬ 
ine  is  introduced,  it  should  be  a  brilliant 


one,  for  in  some  important  features  Lord 
Palmerston’s  portrait  will  not  come  within 
the  limits  here  sketched.  A  successful 
premier  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  will,  quite  abstractedly  from  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man,  always  hold  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  in  English  annals,  at 
least  until  they  are  written  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Mr.  Buckle ;  nor  will  the  present 
premier  individually  fail  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  honor  so  long  as  the  phrase 
Civis  Romanua  is  held  to  be  accurately 
construed  by  British  Traveler.  Lord 
Palmerston,  though  owing  much  to  na¬ 
ture  and  more  to  birth,  is  a  bright  ex¬ 
ample  how  to  make  the  most,  if  not  of 
botn  worlds,  yet  at  least  of  that  world 
with  which  we  are  best  familiar.  Deter¬ 
mined  never  to  bo  unintelligible  by  the 
meanest  capacity  in  speech,  and  in  policy 
rarely  to  ascend  dbove  the  vision  of  the 
average  Englishman,  he  may  have  sacri¬ 
ficed — perhaps  w'e  might  even  say,  he  has 
sacrificed — to  “  his  generation  ”  the  loftier 
impulses  of  his  intellect,  and,  at  times, 
the  aspirations  of  his  statesmanship.  The 
epithets  which  friends  apply  to  him  are 
the  unconscious  echo  of  the  impression 
which  he  is  destined  to  leave — dexterous, 
active,  versatile,  vigorous,  genial ;  pleas¬ 
ant  epithets,  doubtless,  and  such  as  any 
man  might  envy,  but.  not  exactly  of  the 
immortal  order.  Like  the  last  fashionable 
bonnet  (nor  would  he  superciliously  reject 
such  a  standard  of  comparison).  Lord 
Palmerston  is  neat,  brilliant,  handy,  in¬ 
dispensable,  and  constructed  of  the  best 
materials  that  are  consistent  wdth  econ¬ 
omy  ;  but  he  will  not  bo  seen  on  the 
shelf  of  the  British  Museum,  a  thousand 
years  hence,  like  the  helmet  of  King 
Pyrrhus.  But  then  the  bonnet  does  not 
wish  to  be  the  helmet  of  King  Pyrrhus  ! 
Perhaps  we  sometimes  laud  him  a  little 
too  highly,  with  a  knowledge  that,  though 
tvo  wish  to  honor  him  mumi,  wo  wish  for 
his  services  more.  Even  in  our  own 
sketch  there  may  be  a  rose-tint  or  two 
su|>ernumerary.  It  is  in  certain  measures 
that  he  has  carried,  in  certain  bursts  of 
eloquence  where  the  man  was  deeply 
stirred  and  knew  that  his  audience  or  his 
countrymen  had  risen  to  his  level,  that 
the  future  Macaulay  (if  an  equal  admirer 
of  great  whig  houses)  will  find  occasion 
to  confer  the  laudes  laudati  viri.  Mean¬ 
while  the  poet  of  No.  37  Iligh-stroet, 
St.  Giles,  has  recently  drawn  a  portrait 
which — in  rough  lines  no  doubt,  but  such 
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lines  as  Englishmen  love  —  admirably 
sums  up  what  we  have  here  ventured  to 
suggest : 

“  Here’s  jolly  good  luck  to  Palmerston, 

And  although  near  fourscore, 

We  hope  that  he  may  live  in  health 
For  twenty  years  or  more  ; 

We  could  not  find  a  better 
If  we  hunted  through  the  land ; 

Then  here’s  success  to  Palmerston, 

He’s  a  regular  good  old  man  ! 

"Chortu. 

“  He’s  a  rum  cove,  fol  de  riddle  I  do, 

Our  pro-mi-er  so  free  ; 

Lord  Palmerston  is  a  funny  old  chap, 

And  they  won’t  get  over  he.” 

The  world,  like  the  church,  is  a  word 
of  a  singularly  charaeleon-like  quality. 
The  ideas  of  praise  or  of  dispraise  which 
it  conveys  may  range  almost  from  heaven 
to  the  —  antipodes.  We  have  hitherto 
taken  it  in  the  higher  position  of  its  or¬ 
bit ;  somewhere  “above  the  waist,”  as 
Hamlet  said,  or  “  the  middle  of  its  favors.” 
In  this  sense,  to  be  Children  of  this  World 
is  something  distinct  from  being  simply 
and  dowrtrightly  worldly.  It  means  do¬ 
ing  your  duty  with  energy,  pushing  your 
way  without  philosophical  scruples,  and 
making  fame  and  money  on  the  road  by 
all  methods  consistent  (of  course)  with 
the  highest  principles  of  honor.  Respect¬ 
able  is  an  epithet  which,  as  we  in  Enjj- 1 
land  at  present  emplov  it,  exactly  fits  this  j 
class  during  life ;  and  whatever  reputa- ' 
tion  they  leave — though  less  in  amount, 
as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  than  cotem- 
poraries  by  a  good-natured  and  useful  fic¬ 
tion  confer  upon  them — will  be  thorough 
ly  respectable  also.  But  in  the  great 
commercial  school  of  the  world  there  is 
another  class  of  its  children  who — watch¬ 
ing  the  career  of  our  friends  above,  ob¬ 
serving  how  they  succeed,  and  that  ex¬ 
cess  or  extra  quantity,  so  to  speak,  of 
fame  which  the  world  allows  them — enact 
a  kind  of  imitation  of  their  parts,  with 
certain  differences  on  which  wo  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  dwell.  They  too,  succeed  ;  and 
we  honestly  admire  their  success,  al¬ 
though  we  may  plead  to  be  excused  from 
greatly  respecting  it.  The  distinctive 
quality — the  differentia,  as  the  logicians 
say — of  these  men  seems  to  lie  in  this, 
that  they  reserve  their  interest,  absolutely 
and>  wholly,  for  the  range  of  individual 
life.^amo  amongst  those  they  will  never 


dine  with,  or  any  after-world  in  which 
a  good  income  is  tiot  quite  distinctly  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  eye  of  faith,  has  simply  no 
hold  whatever  on  their  minds,  or  influ¬ 
ence  on  their  actions.  Charles  Lamb  hu¬ 
morously  deprecates  the  heaven  of  theo¬ 
logians,  as  a  place  in  which  he  could  not 
confidently  look  for  finding  a  shelf  for  his 
“  dearly-beloved  folios.”  Knowledge,  he 
feared,  would  there  come  to  him,  “by 
some  awkward  process  oT  intuition,  in 
place  of  that  familiar  one  of  reading.” 
Carry  this  idea  out  in  all  its  ramifications, 
and  the  man  who  acts  upon  it  rationally 
and  consistently  through  his  threescore 
years  and  ten  (some  act  upon  it,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  steadiness,  from  the  days  of  open 
tarts  and  apples),  will  make  himself  what 
we  mean  by  a  Child  of  this  World,  in  the 
absolute  wordly  sense.  To  succeed  for 
bis  own  day  is  his  object,  his  him  and 
end.  A  certain  amount  of  respectability, 
but  not  too  much  ;  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  fame  amongst  the  powerful  of  the 
world,  for  fame  is  influence ;  a  shrewd¬ 
ness  which  docs  not  disdain,  as  they  say 
of  the  steam-hammer,  to  crack  a  nut, 
while  we  all  know  it  could  punch  an  ar¬ 
mor-plate — nay,  which,  if  it  sees  halfpence 
in  the  gutter,  will  sagaciously  know  tbem 
to  be  halfpence  still ;  a  Falstaff,  in  one 
word,  though  not  always  so  humorous 
and  entertaining — in  such,  or  some  such, 
elements  the  Child  of  this  World  will  be 
“  wise  in  his  generation.” 

Such  a  man,  it  is  clear,  must  have  some 
considerable  ability.  But  the  ability 
which  brings  success  is  of  two  main  spe¬ 
cies.  The  first  is  the  ability  to  do  well 
the  work  which  you  profess ;  the  second, 
the  ability  to  get  influential  people  or 
classes  to  think  that  you  do  it  well.  Of 
the  first  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
second  is  the  attribute  of  the  class  we 
are  considering.  We  often  hear  this  dis¬ 
tinction  recognized.  People  say,  if  it  be 
demonstrated  to  them,  as  clearly  as  such 
matters  can  be,  that  some  politician  or 
railway^  director  knows  nothing  of  states¬ 
manship  or  business,  that  some  fash¬ 
ionable  artist  can  not  draw — that  at 
least  they  have  had  the  knowledge  how 
•to  get  themselves  accepted  by  the  world. 
The  speaker  generally  makes  this  remark 
with  a  smile ;  it  seems  to  dispose  of  the 
impertinent  inquiry  into  the  merits ;  it 
tacitly  implies,  the  Children  of  this  World 
are  wiser  in  their  day  than  the  other 
children.  After  their  day  it  is  quietly 
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felt  that  a  different  measure  may  be  ap- 

Elied ;  but  then  this  is  no  part  of  our 
ero’s  concern.  Sucii  fame  as  this  is  the 
earnest  of  all  he  aims  at.  It  secures  his 
success,  and  be  may  negotiate  it  for  his 
immediate  advantage  with  as  philosophi¬ 
cal  a  calmness  as  the  swindler  who  draws 
bills  which  he  knows  can  not  be  present¬ 
ed  till  he  is  safe  across  the  Atlantic.  Pos¬ 
terity  has  done  nothing  for  him,  and  may 
harshly  call  hiin  knave  or  humbug  at  its 
leisure.  Not  to  be  found  out,  adhuc  vivo, 
limits  his  horizon. 

If  such  is  the  quality  of  the  reputation 
wanted,  it  will  mainly  amongst  two 
classes  that  it  will  be  sought  by  the 
(male)  Child  of  this  World.  He  must 
conciliate  a  prominent  literary  organ  or 
two,  and  he  must  succeed  amongst  the 
upper  ranks  (whether  of  wealth  or  of 
fasnion)'  of  tne  upper  ten  thousand. 
Whether  it  be  in  politics,  in  science,  in 
art,  or  in  literature  that  he  wishes  to  be 
thought  that  which  he  is  not,  and  to  reap 
the  advantages  thereof,  neither  of  these 
engines  of  fame  can  be  safely  neglected. 
A  few  powerful  patrons  have,  it  is  true, 
occasionally  done  all  the  needful  for  those 
who  aim  at  being  thought  men  of  genius. 
We^ometimes  see,  for  instance,  buildings 
or  public  monuments  put  up  by  persons 
ignorant  of  the  grammar  oi  art,  and,  if 
we  are  innocent  of  the  world,  express  our 
naif  wonder  how  men  who  have  no  popu¬ 
larity,  and  have  been  perhaps  often  ex¬ 
posed  for  incompetence,  can  succeed  so 
widely.  The  very  innocent  even  go  so 
far  as  to  use  what  we  hope  Archbishop 
Trench  will  warrant  us  in  considering  the 
Saxon  word  job.  How  often  that  word 
was  employed  in  1862,  for  example,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  friends  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton!  How  ignorantly,  however,  as  was 
felt  by  all  persons  of  well-constituted 
minds  and  a  certain  consideration — how 
improperly  1  These,  however,  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare  cases.  In  general,  more 
or  less  adhesion  from  the  literature  of  the 
day  can  not  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  su- 

ETfluous  to  show  why  this  is  the  case. 

ow,  for  instance,  should  those  born,  by 
inferior  luck,  south  of  Tweed,  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  poetical  merits  of  the  great 
Professor  Aytoun,  had  not  the  Scottish 
papers,  and  those  English  to  which 
ocotchmen  contribute  the  outpourings  of 
the  ingenium  ptrftrvidum,  proved  to  us, 
with  such  gallant  resolution  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds,  that  the  author  of  the 


Lays  is  the  Scott  of  his  generation  ?  To 
belong  to  a  small  quasi-nationality,  and 
cultivate  its  vanity,  is  no  mean  element  of 
success  for  those  who,  let  us  say,  wish  to 
live  all  their  lives  on  credit.  In  politics, 
the  importance  of  public  verdicts  is  even 
clearer.  The  sagacious  adventurer  would 
not  neglect  the  good-will  of  Grub-street ; 
much  more  will  he  not  fail  to  conciliate — 
although  always  by  the  most  honorable 
and  agreeable  of  means — the  omnipotent 
managers  of  any  Great  Company.  This, 
and  a  duke  well  used,  have  been  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  many  a  reputation.  Let  the  skep¬ 
tical  study  with  due  discretion  certain 
columns  in  the  Morning  Post.  Who’s 
who  in  1864?  is  a  question  with  M’hich 
the  stationers’  shops  have  rendered  us  fa¬ 
miliar.  Who  dined  with  whom  during 
1863  will  be  found  of  no  small  use  in  an¬ 
swering  it. 

A  third  method  of  gaining  that  fame 
which  is  success,  is  to  take  up  some  pop¬ 
ular  cry,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  representative  man  in  certain 
large  sections  of  the  community.  Of 
course  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  men 
of  mark,  and  all  who  wish  to  be  widely 
useful,  do  BO.  The  poet  and  the  man  of 
science  must  be,  as  has  been  often  re¬ 
marked,  children  of  their  age.  Much 
more  the  chief  in  business  or  politics. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
this  from  the  imitation  of  it  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned.  But  we  take  the 
test  to  be  whether  the  man  is  consistent 
in  his  adoption  of  popular  interests.  If 
so,  popular  as  he  may  himself  be  at  first, 
he  will  be  sure  some  day  to  find  himself 
in  collision  with  influential  persons  in  so¬ 
ciety  or  in  literature.  Mr.  Dickens  is  an 
example  of  this,  in  those  later  tales  which 
he  has  devoted  to  social  questions ;  the 
polite  world  has  long  tabooed  him.  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  another.  We  do  not  here  en¬ 
ter  on  any  inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the 
taboo ;  we  only  note  its  existence.  But 
let  another  man  attack  university  narrow¬ 
ness  (let  us  say)  when  he  has  committed 
himself  to  liberalism,  and  shrink  from  his 
attack  when  he  has  received  academic 
office,  and  w’e  can  not  help  regarding 
with  a  certain  hesitation  a  love  of  popu¬ 
larity  which  is  pursued  by  such  incohe¬ 
rent  courses.  We  ask,  is  this  intrinsic¬ 
ally  a  representative  man,  or  one  who 
wishes  to  be  believed  such  ? — that  pro¬ 
voking  inquiry  to  which  Success  giiw  an 
answer,  deficient  in  no  element  o^oni- 
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pleteness  except  duration.  And  duration 
was  not  one  of  the  points  in  the  game 
that  Children  of  this  World  play  for. 

Occasionally,  however,  it  will  occur,  by 
a  perverse  and  vexatious  chance,  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  successful  fails  a  little  be¬ 
fore  their  d.ay.  What,  to  the  well-regu¬ 
lated  disposition  which  wo  trust  that  we 
and  our  friends  possess,  can  be  more  lu¬ 
gubrious  and  deplorable  than  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  such  a  detection  amongst  any  of 
our  popular  coteraporaries  ?  It  is  like 
the  failure  of  the  Great  Eastern  ;  we  all 
knew  she  could  not  pay,  but  we  hoped, 
for  the  sake  of  national  credit,  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  would  not  commence 
operations  in  our  time.  Fame  which  rests 
on  the  verdict  of  a  fashionable  clique,  and 
is  imperfectly  buttressed  by  the  public  at 
large,  appears  especially  liable  to  this  la¬ 
mentable  collapse.  We  have  noticed  one 
which  occurrea  but  the  other  day.  The 
church  annals  of  the  worldly  eighteenth 
century  supply  an  amusing  example  on  a 
small  scale.  A  worthy  Doctor  in  Divini¬ 
ty,  who  had  done  himself  some  little 
credit  in  his  college,  was  promoted  to  one 
of  the  Western  deaneries.  Before  the 
ratification  of  his  appointment,  and  while 
he  was  in  the  state  which,  in  case  of  bish¬ 
ops,  is  named  “  designate,”  busy  in  for¬ 
getting  old  friends,  and  in  flattering  new, 
his  acquaintances  were  jealous  enough  of 


his  success  to  report  that  he  endeavored 
to  give  what  be  considered  an  aristocratic 
color  to  his  name,  by  the  conversion  of 
Simpson  into  Simson.  What  was  his  con¬ 
fusion  when,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
stall,  he  discovered  that  two  of  the  best 
families  in  the  county  bore  the  patronymic 
of  Simpson — Simpson  with  a  p?  This 
was,  indeed,  a  case  which,  under  existing 
church  patronage  and  the  high  tone  of 
clerical  aspirants,  would  now  be  simply 
impossible,  from  York  to  Canterbury. 
But  somewhat  similar  miscalculations  are 
made,  even  in  our  own  day,  in  other  lines 
of  life.  A  charlatan  of  genius  is  “  found 
out,”  a  lord  mayor  is  made  a  joke  of,  a 
professional  literary  bully  makes  a  joke 

of  himself,  Mr. -  puts  his  name  to  a 

letter,  insisting  that  he  will  never  aban¬ 
don  anonymous  editorship,  and  the  world 
laughs  and  forgets  its  children.  Solvun- 
tur  rim  tabulcB.  The  philosopher  mean¬ 
time  looking  on,  if  he  feels  at  all,  feels  a 
mild  regret  for  those  whose  bubble  has 
thus  burst  a  little  prematurely.  It  seems 
hard  that  ephemera,  who  asked  for  noth¬ 
ing  beyond,  should  not  have  their  day  ; 
or  should  anticipate,  even  by  a  few  years, 
the  contemptuous  silence  with  which,  as 
we  knew  whilst  we  listened  politely  to 
their  praises,  the  world  all  along  means 
to  reward  them : 

Secures  latices,  et  longa  oblivia. 


Vrom  th*  EdJnbargh  Rerlev. 
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The  episode  of  history  which  these 
volnmes  undertake  to  set  forth  is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  which  any  age  or  any 
country  has  produced.  The  conflict  of 
the  new  and  the  old,  the  antagonism  of 
rival  systems  of  government,  of  incompat¬ 
ible  interests  and  ambitions,  was  never 
exhibited  to  the  world  embodied  in  more 
characteristic  actors  or  on  a  more  impos¬ 
ing  stage ;  and  from  act  to  act  of  the 

*  Uixtory  of  Charlet  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
By  Joan  Fostke  Kirk.  Yola.  I.  and  II.  London, 
1868. 


great  drama  the  incidents  increase  in  ra¬ 
pidity  of  succession  and  in  grandeur,  until 
the  chief  personage  of  the  scene  ends  his 
impetuous  and  bloodstained  career  by  a 
catastrophe  as  tragic  and  as  terrible  as 

Soetical  justice  could  have  invented. 

lever,  moreover,  were  two  principles  so 
fairly  tested  and  arrayed  against  each 
other  as  feudalism  and  the  spirit  of  mod¬ 
ern  government  in  the  persons  of  Charles 
the  Bold  and  Louis  XI. ;  never  the  duality 
of  contrast  so  strongly  marked.  Feudal¬ 
ism,  like  our  daily  luminary,  appeared  in 
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prander  state  just  before  its  setting — and, 
like  some  tropical  plant,  it  seemed  to  have 
waited  to  produce  its  most  luxuriant  and 
gorgeous  magnificence  in  the  House  .of 
Burgundy,  and  to  have  perished  in  the 
production.  The  figure  of  Charles,  as 
portrayed  by  the  Burgundian  chroniclers, 
with  stern  and  warlike  features,  mailed  in 
armor  of  steel,  with  jeweled  helmet  and 
lion  crest,  with  mantle  of  velvet  sprinkled 
with  diamonds  and  rubies,  seated  on  a 
steed  of  matchless  beauty,  whoso  very 
bridle  and  caparison  blazed  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  imposes  on  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  while  nothing  can  be  more  mean 
than  the  appearance  of  his  adversary,  the 
representative  of  the  new  system  which 
was  to  substitute  policy  for  pageantry  and 
the  influence  of  intelligence  for  the  law¬ 
less  anarchy  of  force.  Louis  made  but  a 
sorry  flgure  in  an  age  noted  for  its  splendor, 
with  his  scanty  fustian  raiment,  his  shabby 
hat,  and  the  wooden  beads  and  leaden 
ornaments  of  a  pilgrim.  His  countenance, 
in  its  lean  and  withered  pallor,  looked, 
we  are  told,  like  that  of  a  leper.  His 
entire  absence  of  morality,  and  the  grovel¬ 
ing  superstition  of  his  mind,  enhanced  the 
repulsiveness  of  his  person  ;  and  it  would 
appear  as  though  nature  had  intended  to 
show  in  the  one  case  how  vital  and  en¬ 
during  was  the  principle  represented,  in 
spite  of  its  unattractive  exterior,  and  how 
utterly  effete  was  the  other  as  a  social  and 
national  element  of  power,  in  spite  of  the 
gilded  splendor  with  which  it  was  clothed 
and  surrounded. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  an¬ 
cient  animating  principles  and  forces  of 
society  had  so  utterly  departed,  leaving 
nothing  behind  them  but  empty  forms,  I 
displayed  with  unblushing  effrontery  in 
the  service  of  hypocrisy  and  intrigue. 
Chivalry  was  but  a  name,  although  its 
parade  was  more  extravagant  than  ever. 
Vows  for  undertaking  a  crusade  against 
the  infidels  still  continued  to  be  taken, 
but  as  a  mere  excuse  for  magnificent  feast- 
ings,  jonstings,  banquets,  revelry,  and 
voluptuous  enjoyments.  Feudalism  was 
every  where  in  open  revolt  against  its 
suzerain — that  is,  against  itself.  Morals 
and  religion  had  been  entirely  divorced, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Louis  XL,  a  degrad¬ 
ing  observance  of  superstitious  rites  was 
considered  capable  of  expiating  all  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  most  sacred,  moral,  and  social 
duties.  Fraud  and  perjury  were  rules  of 
action  ;  treachery,  assassination,  and  frat- 
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ricide  were  the  common  expedients  of 
princes.  That  policy  which  now  passes 
by  the  name  of  Machiavelli,  was  but  the 
ordinary  practice  of  rulers  long  before  his 
time;  neither  was  it  peculiar  to  Italy. 
Alfonso  of  Castile,  F'erdinand  of  Aragon, 
Louis  XL,  Warwick,  Vhomme  le  plus 
subtil  de  son  vivmnt,  were  fully  the  rivals 
of  the  Sforzas  and  the  Medici ;  and  the 
moral  obtuseness  of  Philip  de  Comines  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  author  of  the 
Principe.  But  in  Italy,  from  the  intricate 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  various  states, 
as  well  as  from  the  politiaal  genuis  of  the 
people,  the  science  of  politics  and  diplo¬ 
macy  in  the  modem  sense  was  in  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  forwardness  than  elsewhere; 
and  Louis  XL,  who  had  an  almost  pro¬ 
phetic  instinct  of  the  principles  of  moaern 
government,  looked  with  eagerness  to  the 
Sforzas  and  the  members  of  the  Venetian 
council  for  lessons  in  the  new  statecraft. 
To  Francesco  Sforza  ho  applied  for  advice 
at  many  a  difficult  crisis  in  his  career,  and  he 
placed  himself  under  the  tnition  of  three 
Venetians,  for  whom  he  sent  in  order  to  bo 
instructed  in  their  method  of  government. 
The  character  of  the  age  thus  reflected  in 
its  princes  is  still  more  apparent  in  the 
character  of  its  literature,  of  which  the 
Chronique  of  Jehan  de  Saintri^  the  farce 
Patelin,  the  Cent  Nouvelles  of  Zrouis 
XI.y  were  the  most  admired  productions : 
cynicism,  trickery,  and  licentiousness  are 
always  victorious,  and  they  exhibit  a  dark 
contrast  with  the  simple  faith  of  the 
Trouvftres,  and  the  romantic  grandeur  of 
the  heroes  of  medieval  fiction.  In  the 
whole  of  the  fifteenth  century  not  a  single 
character  is  found  to  interest  the  feelings 
or  attract  sympathy — not  one  figure  is  free 
from  the  dark  obliquity  of  the  epoch :  the 
age  opens,  indeed,  with  the  pure  and  poetic 
apparition  of  Joan  of  Arc  ;  but  her  career 
and  destiny  proved  how  entirely  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  our  countrymen  was  such 
an  example  of  patriotism  and  devotion. 
Never  hardly  did  the  prospects  of  human¬ 
ity  seem  more  gloomy  than  in  the  middle 
of  the  century,  when  the  news  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  con¬ 
vulsed  Europe.  Tyranny,  corruption,  and 
fraud  seemed  enthroned  immutably  in 
Church  and  State,  the  moral  sense  extin¬ 
guished,  and  the  intellect  hopelessly  sterile 
and  degraded;  just  as  the  press  commenc¬ 
ed  its  revivifying  influence,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  loosened  the  bands  of  superstition 
from  the  soul,  and  the  new  birth  of  arts 
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and  letters  opened  fresh  regions  to  the 
mind,  as  Columbus  did  to  the  physical 
energies  of  man. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  epochs, 
how'ever,  there  is  a  transition  period  of 
about  thirty  years,  commencing  with  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  which  marks 
the  termination  of  medieval  history.  This 
interregnum  is  occupied  by  the  great  con¬ 
test  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  and  F ranee. 
At  its  commencement  the  Burgundian 
power  was  in  the  noon-day  of  its  prosper¬ 
ity  which  it  had  attained  under  the  peace¬ 
ful  sway  of  Philip  the  Good.  Inheriting 
the  rich  possessions  of  the  ancient  counts 
of  Flanders,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  sur¬ 
passed  in  pomp  and  splendor  ml  that  the 
gorgeous  taste  of  the  emblazoned  times  ■ 
of  chivalry  had  invented  ;  their  etiquette  | 
and  state  ceremonials  were  of  surpassing  ^ 
majesty,  and  were  afterward  adopted  by  ! 
Austria  and  Spain.  The  duke  was  styled  ' 
the  Great  Duke  of  the  “  Occident,”  and  ; 
was  the  founder  and  chief  of  the  splendid  • 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  nura-  j 
bered  kings  among  its  members.  The  j 
chapters  were  held  in  the  splendid  cathe- 1 
dral  of  St.  Bavon,  where  the  duke  sat  1 
beneath  a  canopy  of  gold  in  front  of  the  ! 
high  altar  embellished  by  the  genuis  of 
Van  Eyck,  like  Arthur  among  his  knights, ! 
or  Charlemagne  among  his  peers.  The  ; 
pope  appealed  to  him  for  md  as  to  the  ’ 
fountain-head  of  chivalry ;  and  an  enter- 1 
tainment  called  the  voeu  du  faisan,  and  | 
intended  to  inaugurate  a  new  crusade, 
which  was  given  by  Philip  in  consequence 
of  such  an  ^peal  immeaiatcly  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
obtained  immense  celebrity.  The  gorgeous 
Flemish  festival  was  such  as  none  but  the  j 
glowing  colors  and  rich  imagination  of  a  ; 
liubens  could  duly  represent.  It  was 
held  in  an  immense  hall,  surrounded  by  i 
five  tiers  of  galleries  for  the  spectators, 
who  were  required  to  bo  maskea.  Three 
tables  of  immense  length  were  ranged  in  j 
the  hall :  on  one  the  central  ornament  W'as  i 
a  fortress  of  enormous  size,  flanked  by  a 
tower,  and  attacked  by  a  besieging  army ; 
on  another,  a  church  holding  within  it  an 
organ  and  a  choir  of  singers ;  and  on  the  ! 
third  a  mammoth  pastry,  in  which  were  j 
concealed  twenty-eight  musicians.  All  j 
the  arrangements  were  in  the  same  mon¬ 
strous  and  gigantic  proportions.  In  the  ' 
intervals  of  the  banquet,  the  courses  of 
which,  placed  in  chariots  of  gold  and 
azure,  were  rolled  along  by  machinery,  I 


the  company  was  diverted  with  music  and 
the  exhibition  of  flying  griflins  and  drag¬ 
ons,  and  such  monsters  as  we  see  in  a 
Christmas  pantomime.  At  last  an  elephant 
entered  the  hall,  conducted  by  a  Saracen 
giant.  On  the  back  of  the  beast  was  a 
tower,  in  which  sat  a  lady  weeping,  in  re¬ 
ligious  and  mourning  attire,  representing 
the  Holy  Church,  and  imploring  the 
knights,  in  poetic  strain,  to  swear  upon 
the  pheasant  to  hasten  to  her  succor. 
When  the  pheasant  (the  bird  of  chivalry) 
was  brought,  there  were  no  limits  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  duke  and  all 
his  guests  hypothetically  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  crusade.  At  such  festivals 
assembled  from  time  to  time  all  the  chief 
princes  and  nobles  of  Euro|)c,  proud  to 
share  the  boundless  hospitality  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  never  weary  of 
admiring  his  gold  and  silver  vessels,  his 
rich  tapestries,  his  paintings,  his  illumi¬ 
nated  volumes,  his  accumulated  treasures, 
his  crucifixes,  reliquaries,  and  chased 
w'orks  of  gold,  and  his  collection  of  jewels, 
which,  for  size,  brilliancy,  and  number,  w'as 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  But 
shrewd  observers,  such  as  the  Venetian  or 
Milanese  ambassadors,  admired  still  more 
the  w’onderful  country  of  the  Netherlands, 
of  whose  prosperity  this  magnificence  and 
wealth  was  but  the  symbol.  The  florid 
and  exuberant  Flemish  natare  is  as  visible 
in  the  extravagance  of  these  festivals  as 
it  is  in  the  pictures  of  the  grandest  of  their 
artists. 

For  the  towns  of  Flanders  surpassed  the 
rest  of  the  towns  of  Europe  in  wealth  and 
abundance  as  much  as  the  dukes  surpassed 
other  princes.  The  Netherlands  were 
then  the  mart  and  workshop  of  the  w’hole 
earth.  Their  rich  stuffs  of  satin  and  vel¬ 
vet,  their  cunning  w'orkmanship  in  wood, 
iron,  copper,  and  gold,  found  a  way  into 
all  lands,  and  the  brands  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  their  chief  towns  were  as  well 
known  in  Cairo  and  Damascus  as  in  Lon¬ 
don  or  Madrid.  In  the  mart  of  Bruges 
were  heaped  the  products  of  the  whole 
earth ;  the  spices  of  the  East  were  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  amber  and  proiluct  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  Baltic.  Nor  was  the 
wealth  of  these  great  towns  their  only 
characteristic ;  the  artificers  were  as  w’ell 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  pike  and  sword 
as  with  the  instrument  of  labor.  The 
lusty  and  turbulent  spirit  of  freedom  had 
secured  for  them  privileges  and  char¬ 
ters  which  they  well  knew  how  to  defend 
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in  the  field ;  before  Morgarten  and  before  younger  branch  of  the  former  royal  line, 
Cressy  they  had  shown  in  the  great  rout  on  whom  the  duchy  was  first  conferred, 
of  Courtrai  what  mere  “  wi/at/w”  could  Had  John  followed  the  example  of  Louis 
effect  on  foot  against  the  proudest  and  le  Gros,  Philip  Augustus,  or  Louis  IX., 
most  numerous  of  European  aristocracies :  he  would  have  regarded  this  as  a  happy 
the  example  of  their  struggles  for  in-  accident,  and  united  the  duchy  for  ever 
dependence  had  a  contagious  influence  to  the  crown  of  France.  But  in  a  blind 
throughout  the  continent,  and  the  chape-  fit  of  affection  for  his  youngest  son  Philip, 
ron  blanc  of  Ghent  was  adopted  as  the  who  had  fought  by  his  side  at  Poictiers, 
badge  of  freedom  by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  he  created  afresh  for  him  the  feudal  sov-  ’ 
Possessing  these  rich  and  populous  re-  ereignty  of  Burgundy,  subject  to  the  usual 
gions  of  Flanders,  the  dukes  could  afford  conditions  of  homage  and  reversion  to  the 
to  leave  almost  untaxed  their  ancestral  do-  crown.  Philip  le  Hardy,  thus  first  duke 
minions  of  the  two  Burgundies,  which  of  the  new  line,  sought  and  obtained  in 
supplied  them  only  with  troops.  Never-  marriage  Margaret,  the  widow  of  Philip 
theless,  amid  all  their  riches  and  power,  de  Rouvres,  the  last  holder  of  the  duchy 
the  anomaly  of  their  position  as  vassals  of  — a  marriage  of  policy  which  raised  his 
the  crown  of  France  grew  more  and  more  power  at  once  to  the  level  of  any  Euro- 
apparent  with  the  growth  of  the  two  pean  sovereignty,  since  Margaret  was  not 
countries.  Even  while  the  duke  sat  as  only  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis 
head  of  the  chapter  of  the  Toison  cT  Or,  van  Male,  Count  of  Flanders  and  Artois, 
m  more  than  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  but  as  widow  of  Philip  de  Rouvres,  added 
sovereign,  he  might  receive  a  legal  sum-  to  this  magnificent  dowry  the  sovereignty 
mens  from  a  blacVrobed  usher  of  the  par-  of  Franche  Comte,  a  fief  of  th^  empire, 
liament  of  Paris.  The  diversity  of  races  During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  whose 
under  his  rule,  which  made  his  dominions  surname  of  the  Wise  or  the  Learned 
the  Austria  of  the  Middle  Ages,  increased  rightly  characterizes  his  superiority  of  in- 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  That  such  telligence  among  the  unlettered  chiefLains 
difficulties  might  have  been  overcome,  and  of  a  feudal  age,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  weakly  monarch  reigned  supreme  in  the 
placed  on  a  firm  and  independent  basis,  is  cabinet,  and  the  arm  of  Bertrand  du 
hilly  possible,  especially  at  a  time  when  Guesclin  conquered  in  the  field  and  lib- 
the  characteriatics  of  nationality  were  less  erated  the  soil  of  France  from  the  feet 
strongly  marked  than  they  are  now ;  but  of  English  invasion  and  the  brigandage 
in  any  case  great  political  tact  and  pru-  of  the  Great  Company,  Philip  the  Bold 
dence,  or  very  great  military  genius,  could  played  no  more  than  a  subordinate  part  to- 
alone  have  accomplished  it.  Charles  the  gether  with  the  other  princes  of  the  blood. 
Bold  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  with  But  when  Charles  VI.  succeeded  to  the 
out  either  of  these  qualities,  and  the  his-  throne,  on  the  premature  death  of  his 
tory  of  his  disastrous  career  we  have  now  father  in  1380,  a  period  arrived  in  which  the 
to  consider.  crown  remained  without  defense  against 

The  calamitous  conflicts  of  the  royalty  the  encroaching  ambition  of  its  vassals, 
of  France  with  the  sires  des  fleurs  de  lys.  During  his  long  and  disastrous  reign  of 
as  her  great  feudatories  ''of  royal  blc^  forty-two  years,  he  was  king  only  in  name  ; 
were  called,  were  prepared  by  the  improv-  for  the  first  eight  years  afler  his  accession 
idence  of  the  first  Valois,  who  renewed  he  was  in  minority,  and  during  the  last 
the  system  of  granting  large  provinces  in  thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  in  a  state 
apanage  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  royal  of  hopeless  lunacy,  with  brief  intervals  of 
family — a  practice  of  which  the  wisest  of  reason.  The  royal  power  and  welfare  of 
the  Capetian  monarchs  had  seen  the  per-  France  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  intrigues 
nicious  consequences,  and  which  they  had  of  the  uncles  of  the  king,  among  whom 
endeavored  to  abolish.  The  most  fatal  of  Philip  assumed  and  kept  the  preiSminence ; 
such  errors,  however,  was  that  by  which  great,  however,  as  had  been  the  evil  which 
the  House  of  Burgundy  was  created,  or  Philip  the  Bold  had  wrought  upon  France, 
rather  re-created,  by  John,  the  second  it  was  insignificant  compared  with  that 

Srinoe  of  the  Valois  race.  The  duchy  of  entailed  by  his  son  John  the  Fearless. 

•urgundy,  established  by  the  Capetian  The  unhappy  king  living  in  confinement, 
dynasty,  bad  become  extinct  in  the  person  unwashed,  unshorn,  flying  into  fury  upon 
of  Philip  de  Rouvres,  a  descendant  of  a  his  attendants,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
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his  food  like  a  wolf,  seemed  but  a  type  of 
the  general  disorder  of  the  public  mind. 
John  the  Fearless  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
place  in  the  royal  council,  but  his  somber, 
taciturn,  and  morose  nature  was  exasper¬ 
ated  by  the  rival  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  the  king — a  prince 
endowed  with  all  the  graces  of  person  and 
manners  calculated  to  win  the  smiles  of 
ladies  and  the  favor  of  the  court.  John 
the  Fearless,  on  the  other  hand,  following 
in  the  later  steps  of  his  father,  sought  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  who  were  during  this  period  in  a 
normal  state  of  revolt  in  defense  of  their 
rights  and  privileges,  and  to  resist  the  in¬ 
cessant  demands  of  the  royal  exchequer. 
Private  jealousy,  as  was  said,  from  the 
intimacy  of  Louis  of  Orleans  with  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  inflamed  in  the 
breast  of  the  duke  the  spirit  of  public 
rivalry  to  deadly  animosity,  until  ur^ed, 
as  he  himself  avowed,  by  the  promptings 
of  the  Evil  One,  he  causes  his  rival  to  be 
assassinated,  with  circumstances  of  great 
ferocity,  shortly  after  a  reconciliation  had 
been  effected  between  them,  in  token  of 
which  they  had  taken  the  sacrament  to¬ 
gether,  and  sworn  to  love  and  fraternity. 
F rom  that  period  until  the  murder  of  John 
himself  at  the  famous  interview  with  the 
dauphin  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau, 
France  was  a  theater  of  horrors  which 
have  hardly  their  parallel  in  the  whole 
course  of  history.  The  inhuman  warfare 
of  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs,  liter¬ 
ally  converted  the  most  fertile  tracts  of 
France  into  deserts.  Roads  disappeared 
— arable  land  was  overgrown  with  bram¬ 
bles  and  forests.  None  dared  to  live  ex 
cept  within  walled  towns.  Wolves  feast¬ 
ed  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the  deso¬ 
lation  of  the  capital  exceeded  that  de¬ 
nounced  on  the  doomed  cities  of  Holy 
Writ.*  To  such  calamities  were  added, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  John  the 
Fearless,  those  of  the  English  invasion. 
Azincoiirt  was  the  Cannse  of  the  nobility 
of  France,  and  John  the  Fearless  was  as 
fatal  in  his  death  as  he  had  been  in  life  to 
his  country.  Through  the  death-wound 
in  his  skull,  it  was  said,  the  English  en¬ 
tered  the  gates  of  Paris. 

That  sanguinary  deed  of  vengeance 
and  treachery  w’as,  indeed,  more  advan- 

*  Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtlcH  call  to  mind 
the  very  powerful  picture  of  this  revoltinp  period 
of  French  history  drawn  by  Mr.  Henry  'Taylor  ir 
his  last  tragedy,  8L  VUmentt  Evt. 


tageous  to  the  English  than  many  vic¬ 
tories.  Philip,  the  new  duke,  in  revenge 
of  his  fathers  murder,  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Henry  V.,  and  accepted 
without  scruple  the  very  conditions  which 
the  English  monarjh  bad  been  unable  to 
impose  upon  Johrflfte  Fearless.  During 
the  two  following  years  till  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Henry  V.  in  1422,  Philip  was 
actively  engaged  on  the  English  side ;  and 
one  of  the  last  injunctions  of  the  king  was 
to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  causes  of  misunderstanding  arose. 

Philip  was  apprehensive  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  foreign  power  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  powerful  enough  to  be  independent 
of  his  support;  he  had  endured  much 
slighting  treatment,  and  a  great  breach  of 
the  Anglo  Burgundian  alliance  was  caused 
by  the  death  of  Anne  of  Burgundy,  his 
sister,  the  wife  of  the  great  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  who  so  worthily  succeeded  his  royal 
brother  in  the  regency  of  France.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Joan  of  Arc — the  purest  in¬ 
carnation  of  sanctity  and  heroism  which  it 
was  ever  given  to  any  nation  to  exhibit — 
changed  the  current  of  English  victory. 
To  the  duke  himself  Joan  appealed  in  a 
pathetic  letter  d  mains  jointes,  to  have 
pity  upon  France,  immediately  after  the 
warrior  maiden  had  led  her  king  triumph¬ 
antly  to  his  coronation  at  Reims.  Philip, 
however,  was  about  this  time  celebrating 
at  Bruges  his  third  marriage  with  Isabella 
of  Portugal,  the  mother  of  Charles  the 
Bold  ;  ill  whose  honor  be  gave  feasts  and 
tournaments  of  the  noted  Burgundian 
magniflcence,  and  instituted  the  celebrated 
order  of  the  Toison  d'  Or.  And  it  was  not 
until  four  years  after  Joan  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  to  martyrdom  by  an  ungrateful 
king  and  envious  favorites,  that  Philip, 
weary  of  the  war  and  the  immense  ex¬ 
penditure  which  it  entailed,  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Arras  in  1435  with  Charles 
VII.,  and  dictated  terms  to  his  sovcreigpi 
as  a  conqueror.  While  the  arrangements 
were  proceeding  for  this  treaty,  news 
was  received  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
loss  of  that  great  support  of  the  English 
power  and  the  defection  of  Philip,  eight¬ 
een  long  years  ensued  before  the  invasion 
came  to  an  end  in  France,  with  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Bordeaux  and  the  death  of  the 
brave  Talbot,  who  for  forty  years  had 
made  war  upon  French  soil. 

No  sooner  were  the  English  removed, 
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than  France  and  royalty  found  themaelves  I 
iace  to  face  with  Burgundy  and  feudalism. 
Subjects  of  dispute  could  not  long  be 
wanting  between  two  powers  not  unequal¬ 
ly  matched,  whose  respective  positions 
were  so  ill  defined,  whose  relations 
were  so  inextricably  mermingled.  Even  | 
when  the  news  arrived  at  the  Burgundian 
court  of  the  descent  of  Talbot  upon 
Guienne,  one  of  the  duke’s  nearest  con¬ 
fidants  exclaimed,  “  Would  that  the  Eng- 1 
lish  were  now  in  Rouen  and  in  all  Nor¬ 
mandy!”  For  Philip  at  that  very  time 
was  engaged  in  arms  against  the  city  of 
Ghent,  which  had  appeded  to  the  king  as 
sovereign  and  protector  of  her  privileges, 
and  had  at  this  very  time  his  ambassadors 
within  her  walls.  During  the  long  period, 
however,  which  intervened  between  the 
treaty  of  Arras  and  the  death  of  Charles 
\TI.,  the  rivalry  of  the  two  was  confined 
to  the  limits  of  jealous  diplomacy  and  re¬ 
monstrance.  The  policy  of  Philip  was  on 
the  whole  a  policy  of  peace,  ana  his  do¬ 
minions  enjoyed  a  state  of  prosperity  sur¬ 
passing  that  of  every  other  principality 
of  Europe.  In  his  reign  of  nearly  fifty 
years,  the  splendor,  power,  and  wealth  of 
the  House  of  Burgundy  reached  its  apogee 
of  grandeur,  and  the  province  of  Flanders 
its  greatest  felicity. 

The  incongruous  relations,  however,  of 
the  courts  of  France  and  Burgundy  be¬ 
came  still  more  complicated  by  the  ref¬ 
uge  afforded  by  Duke  Philip  to  the  dau¬ 
phin,  who,  after  Laving  taken  up  arms 
against  his  father  at  eighteen,  in  the  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  Praguerie^  remained  ever  af¬ 
terward  at  variance  with  the  king.  This 
strange  character  lived,  or  affected  to  live, 
in  constant  suspicion  of  the  designs  of 
Charles  VII.  and  his  counselors  against 
himself ;  he  believed  that  the  king  enter¬ 
tained  a  project  of  settling  the  descent  of 
the  crown  upon  his  brother,  the  Due  de 
Berri,  and  declared  that  he  stood  in  fear 
of  secret  assassination  or  perpetual  im¬ 
prisonment — a  fear  which  had  some  color 
of  justification,  inasmuch  as  he  was  him¬ 
self  suspected  of  having  poisoned  Agnes 
Sorel,  bis  father’s  mistress.  Louis,  having 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  court 
for  four  months,  had,  as  Charles  complain¬ 
ed,  staid  away  for  ten  years.  Of  late  he 
had  intrenched  himself  in  his  government 
of  Dauphiny,  and  found  vent  for  his  cease¬ 
less  activity  in  the  independent  adminis¬ 
tration  of  his  province.  He  h.ad  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  de¬ 


fiance  of  the  objections  of  his  father,  and 
he  scouted  the  royal  mandates  when  the 
Dauphinois  appealed  to  the  latter  against 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  their  governor;  at 
length  when  the  patience  of  Charles  was 
exhausted,  an  army  was  sent  against  him. 
Louis  then  fled  and  sought  the  protection 
of  Philip  at  Brussels ;  writing  to  the  king, 
that  at  the  request  of  the  Holy  Father,  he 
was  gone  to  join  “  his  fair  uncle  of  Bur- 
gun^,  who  was  about  to  make  war  upon 
the  Turks  for  the  defense  of  the  Catholic 
faith.”  Charles  VIL,  on  bearing  of  the 
hospitable  reception  of  his  son  by  his 
vassal,  said,  “  He  has  received  a  fox  who 
will  eat  up  bis  chickens.” 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  caprice  of  des¬ 
tiny  which  thus  placed  the  prince,  who 
was  the  incarnation  of  all  that  was  anti- 
feudal  and  anti-chivalrous,  at  the  very 
court  which  was  regarded  as  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  all  the  feudalism  and  chivalry  of 
the  time.  It  was,  as  Michelet  observes,  a 
new  episode  of  tlie  fable  of  Renard  and 
Iseng^rin.  The  dauphin,  humble,  repent¬ 
ant,  submissive,  patient,  amiable  in  excess, 
was  in  the  house  of  his  enemy,  ingratiat¬ 
ing  himself  with  his  ministers,  playing  the 
peace-maker  in  family  differences,  observ¬ 
ant  of  court  intrigues,  watching  quietly 
every  thing  and  every  body,  and,  above 
all,  raakinghimself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  his  somber  and 
tragic  cousin,  the  Count  of  Charolais,  the 
heir  of  Burgundy,  the  great  rival  of  his 
life.  The  dauphin  was  now'  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  while  the  Count  of  Charo¬ 
lais  was  ten  years  younger — and  this  dis¬ 
parity  of  years  is  of  itself  deeply  signifi¬ 
cant.  Louis,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
supplant  the  old  rule  of  tumultuous  vio¬ 
lence  by  modem  state  craft  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  required  more  time  for  his  faculties 
and  judgment  to  ripen,  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  of  things,  men,  and  policy 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
schemes;  while  his  adversary,  who  was 
to  represent  the  old  reign,  could  l)est  carry 
out  his  schemes  with  the  vigor  and  passion 
of  early  youth.  The  one,  moreover,  was 
the  son  of  adversity,  the  other  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Tlie  dauphin  was  born  at  the 
time  that  his  father  was  styled  with  rkli- 
cule  by  his  enemies  “the  monarch  of 
Bourges,”  and  dined  with  his  captains  as 
sparely  as  any  respectable  citizen  ;  as  a 
youth  his  pension  had  been  but  ten  crowns 
a  month,  and  early  acquaintance  with 
hardship  and  misfortune  had  quickened  Lis 
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intelligence  and  subdued  all  passions  but 
those  coincident  with  his  policy. 

The  six  years  which  Louis  spent  in  exile 
in  the  court  of  Burgundy  passed  peace¬ 
fully  away.  The  two  aged  princes  made 
war  upon  each  other  solely  by  embassy 
— both  having  intractable  sons,  against 
whom  it  gave  them  full  occupation  to  be 
on  their  guard.  But  even  in  revolt 
against  paternal  authority  the  two  heirs- 
apparent  displayed  their  essentially  differ¬ 
ent  natures.  Louis  remained  entirely 
aloof  from  his  parent,  and  treated  his  re¬ 
monstrances  with  a  mock  deference  and  [ 
protestations  of  filial  affection  which  j 
showed  that  he  had  no  heart  at  all ;  while 
the  Count  of  Charolais's  disputes  with  his 
father  arose  from  a  stubborn  will  and  a 
violent  temper,  aroused  by  jealousy  of  the 
Croys,  the  duke’s  favorites  and  ministers, 
and  always  admitted  of  reconciliation. 
Louis  in  these  family  diiliculties  kept 
friends  with  both  parties ;  and  generally 
the  part  he  played  both  with  princes  and 
with  courtiers  was  that  of  excessive  good 
fellowship  and  condescension  —  riding, 
hunting,  hawking  with  all;  telling  and 
hearing  broad^  tales  and  jests,  and  even 
borrowing  money  here  and  there,  on  note 
of  hand.  But  the  time  arrived  at  which 
it  was  to  be  seen  what  reality  there  was 
behind  this  supple  and  insinuating  charac¬ 
ter.  Charles  \  II.  died^nd  the  old  Duke 
of  Burgundy  escorted  his  guest  to  his 
coronation  at  Beims  with  all  .the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  the  Burgundian  court. 
Indeed,  so  vast  was  the  state  of  the  duke, 
BO  dazzling  the  blaze  of  the  diamonds  and 
jewelry  not  only  on  his  person  but  on  the 
bridles  and  trappings  of  his  steed,  which 
swept  the  very  ground,  that  he  looked 
like  an  emperor  by  the  side  of  the  king  in 
spite  of  his  white  steed  and  his  suit  of 
crimson  and  satin.  All  the  magnificence 
which  surrounded  him,  both  at  Reims  and 
at  Paris — the  gorgeous  nobles,  archers, 
and  men-atarms,  the  very  plate  of  his 
coronation  banquet — was  provided  by 
Philip;  and  the  king  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  humoring  the  vanity  and  love 
of  ostentation  of  the  old  ])rince  to  its 
very  extremity.  Though  the  heir  of  the 
throne  of  France  was  by  custom  a  cheva¬ 
lier  from  his  baptism,  he  insisted  at  the 
coronation  on  being  knighted  by  his  vas¬ 
sal,  and  after  making  a  few  knights  him¬ 
self,  handed  the  sword  to  Philijt,  on  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  fatigue  was  too  much  for 
him.  But  in  spite  of  his  effusive  expres¬ 


sions  of  gratitude  and  humility,  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  turning  all  this  dis¬ 
play  into  ridicule.  At  the  coronation 
banquet  he  took  his  crown  off  as  though 
too  heavy  for  him,  and  placed  it  by  his 
side  ;  and  instead  of  conversing  with  the 
great  noblemen  about  him,  talked  famil¬ 
iarly  with  one  Philippe  Pot,  who  stood 
behind  his  chair,  a  gentleman  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  a  subtil  etjoyeux  confrire.  Stranger 
still  was  the  trick  he  played  at  the  splendid 
tournament  given  by  the  duke  during  his 
stay  at  Paris.  After  the  Count  of  Char- 
olais  and  all  the  great  seigneurs  had  well 
jousted  and  displayed  their  elaborate 
armor,  blazing  jewelry,  and  gorgeous 
plumes  before  the  astounded  populace,  a 
champion  of  uncouth  aspect  entered  the 
lists,  himself  and  steed  grotesquely  ac 
coutered  in  rough  skins  ;  this  bold  spears- 
man  attacked  one  after  another  the  noble 
jousters,  so  that  nothing  stood  before  him.* 
He  w'as,  in  fact,  a  man-at-arms,  hired  by 
the  king,  who  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of 
this  holiday  chivalry  from  behind  a  window 
in  company  with  certain  ladies  of  Paris, 
and  thus  anticipated  in  effigy  his  treatment 
of  the  spurious  feudalism  of  the  age. 

Before,  however,  the  duke  had  with¬ 
drawn  his  Burgundian  pomp  from  the 
Hotel  d’Artois  and  the  wondering  eyes  of 
the  populace  of  Paris,  Louis  had  doffed 
his  coronation  suit  and  put  on  that  mean 
apparel  to  which  he  adhered  his  whole 
life  long — a  sort  of  pilgrim  garb,  of  gray 
fustian,  with  a  short  cape  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  and  traveling  boots,  a  shabby  hat 
with  a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  attached 
to  it,  and  a  rosary  of  wooden  beads  round 
his  neck.  It  seemed  that  he  had  laid  out 
his  life  to  be  one  of  business  and  travel, 
and  this  was  his  working  suit.  No  state, 
no  gayety,  was  to  be  found  in  the  melan¬ 
choly  habitations  in  which  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  various  parts  of  France. 
The  tradition  of  the  gay  and  brilliant 
court  of  the  Valois,  and  the  contrast  of 
the  voluptuous  pageantry  of  Brussels, 
made  such  a  monotonous  existence  almost 
intolerable  to  his  wife  and  sister. 

Louis  began,  notwithstanding  the  value 
he  set  upon  dissimulation  as  a  method  of 
state-craft,  by  showing  his  cards  too  open¬ 
ly.  His  two  great  faults,  besides  an  entire 
lack  of  morality,  which  he  ])robably  did 

•  This  incident,  which  i*  to  he  found  in  Chastcl- 
Iftin,  is  strangely  omitted  by  Mr.  Kirk,  who  is  usu- 
I  ally  so  prolix  in  his  narrative,  and  yet  it  is  one  of 
i  thti  most  striking  in  the  whole  history  of  Louis  KI. 
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not  consider  a  fault,  were  impatient  eager¬ 
ness  and  a  malicious  love  of  waggery  and 
irony,  even  before  it  was  safe  to  indulge  in 
them.  These  failings,  however,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  correct  with  experience,  and  of 
experience  he  was  destined  to  have  no 
deficiency.  Such,  however,  was  the  dis¬ 
position  of  offices  and  such  the  first  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  new  reign,  that  the  princes  of 
the  blood  and  the  other  great  nobles  im¬ 
mediately  divined  the  object  of  the  king’s 
policy — the  destruction  of  the  oligarchy 
of  princes  and  the  concentration  of  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign :  they 
understood  from  the  ministers  by  w’hom 
he  surrounded  himself,  as  Comines  says, 
that  Louis  “  itoit  naturellement  ami  des 
gens  de  moyen  ktat,  et  ennemi  de  tous 
grans  qui  pouvoient  se  passer  de  lui." 

The  first  successful  stroke  of  policy  of 
the  king  was  the  recovery  from  the  House 
of  Burgundy  of  the  possession  of  the  towns 
of  the  Somme,  which  had  been  mortgaged 
to  Philip  by  the  treaty  of  Arras  for  four 
hundred  thousand  gold  crowns,  and  of 
which  he  had  taken  possession.  The  story 
of  this,  the  first  and  earliest  advantage 
gained  by  Louis  against  the  House  of 
Burgundy,  is  hardly  told  by  Mr.  Kirk 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  prominence. 
The  transaction  is  most  illustrative  of  the 
insinuating  craft  and  dexterous  manage¬ 
ment  of  Louis  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
discord  existing  between  the  Count  of 
Charolais  and  the  Croys,  the  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  and  the  Count  of  St.  Pol, 
and  the  disputes  of  the  duke  with  the  city  j 
of  Ghent.  The  recovery  of  these  towns 
on  the  Somme  was  the  object  of  the  most 
eager  policy  of  Louis  from  the  very  moment 
of  his  accession.  France  without  them 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  In  possession  of  Peronne,  Amiens, 
and  Abbeville,  of  Picardy  and  Artois,  he 
might  introduce  the  English  through  Ca¬ 
lais  in  two  days  into  the  heart  of  France. 
By  incessant  application  of  every  diplo¬ 
matic  ruse  to  wear  out  the  resistance  of 
the  duke,  and  widen  the  breach  existing 
between  him  and  his  son,  he  got  the  old 
man  to  consent  to  give  up  the  towns  on 
condition  of  the  money  being  paid.  When 
be  signed  the  agreement  Philip  had  no 
thought  that  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
could  be  found  within  the  stipulated  time. 
But  no  sooner  was  compliance  extorted 
than  the  astonished  prince  found  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  gold  crowns  in  bis  bands, 
and  the  rest  was  not  long  in  forthcoming. 
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The  ministers  of  Louis  also  considered  it 
impossible  to  find  so  large  a  sum  on  the 
instant.  But  their  master  would  admit 
of  no  objections.  He  sent  one  here,  an¬ 
other  there,  with  such  precipitation  that, 
as  they  said,  they  had  scarcely  time  to 
draw  on  their  boots.  He  begged,  implor¬ 
ed,  insisted,  threatened  on  all  sides.  The 
money  must  be  found,  he  said  :  ten  thou¬ 
sand  francs  here,  thirty -five  thousand  there, 
and  so  on,  it  seemed  to  him,  were  to  be 
got  en  ung  pas  d'&ne  /  and,  to  complete 
the  sum,  the  impatient  monarch  made  no 
scruple  of  dragging  up  the  deposits  from 
the  crypts  of  Notre  Dame,  which  were  in 
trust  ol  the  parliament,  and  the  property 
of  orphans,  widows,  and  suitors. 

If  the  Count  of  Charolais,  then  at  vari¬ 
ance  with,  and  separated  from  his  father, 
had  no  suspicions  before,  he  now  fully 
understood  that  nothing  but  implacable 
hostility  could  exist  between  himself  and 
the  new  king :  he  took  his  measures  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  began  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Brittany  —  a  measure 
peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  Louis.  The  affair  of  Rubempr6, 
however,  brought  matters  to  an  open  rup¬ 
ture.  This  adventurer,  a  relative  of  the 
Croys,  was  suspected  of  being  employed 
in  a  scheme  for  kidnapping  the  Count  of 
Charolais,  while  staying  at  his  castle  of 
Gorcnm,  on  thoi^oast  of  Holland,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  on  the  spot.  Rumor, 
supported  by  some  proof,  said  that  he 
was  employed  by  the  king.  An  angry 
interchange  of  complaints  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  courts,  and  the  result  turn¬ 
ed  wholly  against  Louis.  The  count  be¬ 
came  reconciled  to  his  father,  and  assumed 
thenceforth  a  larger  share  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  than  he  had  ever  before  been  able 
to  obtain.  The  Croys,  who  had  been 
bought  over  by  Louis,  were  dismissed, 
and  the  count  sent  a  message  to  the  king 
that  he  should  repent  of  his  proceedings 
before  a  year  was  out.  Indeed,  after  one 
more  scene  of  violence  between  the  duke 
I  and  his  son,  on  account  of  the  Croys,  the 
old  prince  felt  that  his  energy  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  that  it  w'as  time  to  succumb 
to  the  influence  of  his  son  ;  the  real  reign 
of  Charles  the  Bold  then  commenced. 
Philip,  his  father,  had  still  sufficient  love 
and  attachment  to  France  left  in  him  to 
make  him  desire  peace  and  refuse  to  join 
her  enemies;  but  Charles,  with  no  such 
associations,  was  eager  to  seize  upon  the 
first  opportunity  of  bumbling  Louis  XI. 
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The  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great  | 
vassals,  with  the  Due  de  Berri,  the  king’s  ; 
brother,  as  their  nominal  head,  addressed  | 
a  proclamation  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
enumerating  their  various  grievances,  and 
announcing  their  resolution  to  take  the 
field  hien  de  la  chose  publique" 

The  Due  de  Berri,  a  poor,  weak-minded 
young  prince,  seems  to  have  been  driven 
merely  by  ennui  and  the  monotonous  life  i 
of  his  brother’s  court,  to  join  the  coiili- ; 
tion.  And  the  young  nobles,  who  had  j 
heard  tales  of  the  brilliant  court-life  ofj 
the  Valois,  or  beheld  the  magnificent  state 
of  Burgundy,  rushed  to  arms  from  similar  , 
reasons  of  discontent.  Even  the  wife  and 
sister  oY  Louis,  after  a  visit  to  Burgundy, . 
declared  that  one  day  of  the  festivities  of 
Hesdin,  or  Brussels,  was  worth  a  whole 
existence  at  the  court  of  France.  But  in  | 
addition  to  the  crime  of  keeping  a  dull  | 
court,  Louis  also  commenced  to  utter  j 
edicts  against  the  private  right  of  hunting 
— measures  which  he  had  formerly  carried  j 
out  in  Dauphiny,  and  which,  if  adopted  | 
in  F ranee,  would  have  rendered  the  life  | 
of  the  noble  more  intolerable  in  the  I 
country  than  it  already  was  at  court.*  •  | 

The  king  saw  the  gathering  of  the  \ 
storm  and  endeavored  to  make  head  | 
against  it ;  he  made  what  alliances  he 
could  to  strengthen  himself  abroad,  es- ; 
pecially  with  F rancesco  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  the  object  of  his  constant  admir-  j 
ation,  but  within  the  boundaries  of  France, ! 
he  stood  alone  against  the  great  feudato- 1 
ries,  the  chief  of  whom,  besides  his  own  | 
brother  and  the  Count  of  Charolais,  were  | 
the  Duke  of  Brittany — who,  alone  of  his  | 
order,  proudly  styled  himself  duke  by  the  ; 
grace  of  God — the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
whom  Ijouis  had  deprived  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Guienne,  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
of  the  House  of  Anjou,  and  the  beads  of 
the  House  of  Arraagnac.  The  campaign 
was  a  brief  one.  After  the  indecisive  bat¬ 
tle  of  Montlhery,  the  allies  blockaded 
Paris,  and  then  the  king,  placing  more 
faith  in  his  talent  for  diplomacy  than  his 
capacity  as  a  general,  and  taking  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Sforza,  who  told  him  to  try  every 
scheme  in  order  to  divide  bis  enemies,  de¬ 
termined  to  make  peace  with  his  foes 
upon  their  own  terms,  and  to  trust  to  his 
own  ingenuity,  and  that  inevitable  discord 

•  Mr.  Kirk  omits  to  take  notice  of  this  strange 
attempt  of  Louis  XI.  to  interfere  with  the  sport¬ 
ing  privileges  of  the  nobility,  which  they  guarded 
with  the  most  jealous  care. 
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which  must  accompany  the  division  of 
spoil  among  the  victors,  to  be  enabled  to 
repay  himself  for  his  present  sacrifices. 
These,  however,  wore  enormous.  The  king 
gave  up  the  towns  of  the  Somme  to  Charles 
for  life,  without  demanding  restitution  of 
the  four  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The 
Count  of  St.  Pol,  the  chief  vassal  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  commander  of  the  hostile 
forces,  was  made  constable  of  France. 
The  king’s  brother  was  invested  with 
Normandy,  under  an  hereditary  title,  on 
conditions  which  made  him  more  inde¬ 
pendent  even  than  the  Duke  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  thus  reviving  the  fatal  system  of  ap¬ 
anage  in  its  most  dangerous  form.  An 
infinite  number  of  lordships,  immunities, 
and  pensions  were  distributed  among  the 
lesser  nobles.  All  present  claims  were 
thus  satisfied,  and  one  only  point  was 
overlooked,  le  bien  public^  the  ostensible 
cause  of  taking  arms,  for  which  extreme¬ 
ly  slender  provisions  were  thought  neces¬ 
sary. 

But  the  honor  of  the  king,  if  such  a 
term  can  be  applied  to  Louis  XL,  received 
a  greater  attaint  by  his  desertion  of  his 
ally,  the  town  of  Liege,  than  by  the 
immense  concessions  which  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  make  to  his  enemies. 
The  episcopal  principality  of  Liege, 
spread  along  the  course  of  the  Meuse,  as 
it  emerges  out  of  the  picturesque  forest 
of  Ardennes,  from  extraction,  language, 
and  position,  had  always  remained  strong¬ 
ly  attached  to  France.  While  the  rest  of 
Flanders  conquered  the  ground  it  stood 
upon,  as  well  as  its  riches,  from  the  sea 
and  foreign  commerce,  Lidge  and  her 
sister  cities  extracted  their  fortunes  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Their  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  and  coal,  were  the  sources 
of  industrial  manufacture  on  such  a  scale 
as  the  world  had  never  yet  seen.  They 
were  the  Birmingham  and  the  Sheffield 
not  only  of  Flanders,  but  of  France. 
The  copper  manufacture  of  Dinant  was 
especially  celebrated,  so  that  household 
utensils  of  that  description  passed  by  the 
name  of  Dinanderie.  The  government 
of  Liege  was  the  most  democratic  among 
that  of  any  of  the  franchised  towns  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  state,  indeed,  was  ec¬ 
clesiastical.  The  chapter  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Saint  Lambert — with  the  bishop 
as  its  representative  head — held  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power,  but  this  power  was  limited 
by  strictly  constitutional  checks.  In  no 
part  of  Europe  were  the  privileges  of  the 
23 
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nobles  so  scanty,  and  their  authority  so 
small.  Ecclesiastics  zealous  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  dignity  of  the  order,  and  a  people 
influenced  with  the  warmest  passion  for 
freedom,  had  made  common  cause  against 
them.  Equality  w’as  carried  to  a  length 
unknown  in  any  of  the  other  Flemish 
cities.  Every  citizen  above  the  age  of 
fifteen  h.ad  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  was 
eligible  to  office.  There  was  not  even  a 
burgher  aristocracy,  as  at  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Louvain,  and  Brussels.  The  small  guilds 
were  on  the  same  footing  as  the  great — 
the  apprentice  with  his  master.  The 
nobles  themselves  were  obliged  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  a  guild,  in  order  to  be 
capable  of  election.  The  lesser  and  de¬ 
pendent  towns  —  Dinant,  Ilujr,  Tongres, 
Saint  Trond — were  not  kept,  like  those  of  i 
the  proud  cities  of  Flanders,  in  humili- ! 
ating  subservience,  but  associated  in  the 
councils  of  administration  and  justice. 
The  stranger  was  readily  admitted  to 
rights  of  citizenship :  hence,  from  all 
parts  workmen  flocked  to  this  great  cen¬ 
ter  of  labor  and  enterprise.  Based  on 
such  free  institutions,  animated  by  the 
active  industry  of  the  city,  and  the  bois¬ 
terous  athletic  character  of  its  people, 
the  public  life  of  Liege  was  one  oi  vigor¬ 
ous  energy  and  joyous  movement,  in 
which  the  vicissitudes  of  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket,  ecclesiastical  state  and  ceremonies, 
civic  rivalry,  factions,  seditions,  and  bat¬ 
tles,  formed  the  changing  incidents.  Since 
the  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  the 
bishop  and  his  chapter,  it  had  escaped  the 
fate  of  its  neighbors,  of  being  absorbed 
into  the  possessions  of  the  House  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  :  yet,  the  latter,  by  its  encroach¬ 
ing  policy,  and  by  the  annexation  of  Na¬ 
mur,  Luxembourg,  and  Brabant,  beg.an 
to  coil  itself  around  this  vivacious  com¬ 
monwealth  in  menacing  folds,  b^p  to  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  bishop 
relied  for  support  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  on  the  terrors  of  the  Papal  in¬ 
terdict,  and  the  suspension  of  all  courts 
of  justice  within  the  city,  which  he  could 
cause  by  simply  retiring  to  a  neighboring 
city,  and  carrying  with  him  the  staff'  of 
iustice.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  the  power  of  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy  began  to  exercise  a  fatal  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  destinies  of  the  small  and 
vigorous  people. 

In  1408,  the  reigning  bishop  being  “in 
debate  ”  with  his  subjects,  John  the  Fear¬ 
less  came  to  his  assistance,  and  inflicted 
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on  the  Liegois  a  disastrous  defeat,  in 
which  they  lost  twenty-six  thousand  slain, 
and  concluded  the  first  humiliating  peace 
with  the  House  of  Burgundy.  Since  that 
period,  the  j>ower  of  the  dukes  had  been 
continually  in  the  ascendant ;  and  although 
Philip  the  Good  was  not  himself  able  to 
mount  the  episcopal  throne  of  Li^ge,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  able  to  exercise  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  pope,  and  obtain  the  nom¬ 
ination  on  a  vacancy  of  a  favorite  or 
younger  member  of  his  family.  In  1456, 
he  thus  extorted,  by  threats,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  bishop,  John  of  Heinsberg, 
an  easy-tempered  prelate  of  winning  and 
popular  manners,  and  procured  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  his  nephew,  Louis  of  Bourbon, 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  still  a  student  at 
Louvain.  Though  not  yet  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  the  youth  obtained  a  dispen¬ 
sation  to  enable  him  to  exercise  the  tem¬ 
poral  functions  of  his  office  ;  and  with  a 
troop  of  Burgundian  and  Brabant  cava¬ 
liers,  entered  and  took  possession  of  his 
city.  The  disorders  and  mlsgovernraent 
of  this  youth  and  his  companions  increased 
so  much  the  discontent  of  the  Liegois,  at 
falling  into  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  they  broke  out 
into  open  revolt,  and  their  boy-bishop  left 
the  town  to  lead  a  life  of  sensuality  and 
debauch  at  Huy,  ■while  inflicting  on  the 
disobedient  city  all  the  terrible  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Papal  interdict.  During 
the  various  iihases  of  revolution  the  peo¬ 
ple  apiiealed  from  the  interdict  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  from  the  arch¬ 
bishop  to  the  Papal  legate,  from  the  le¬ 
gate  to  the  pope,  and  from  the  “  pope  ill- 
informed  to  the  pope  better-informed,” 
but  without  eft’ect ;  for  the  pope  confirm¬ 
ed  the  interdict  with  the  usual  anathemas 
in  case  its  provisions  were  not  complied 
M’ith,  and  invited  the  princes  to  the  aid  of 
the  church,  to  reduce  its  rebellious  vassals, 
and  especially  intrusted  the  task  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

At  this  crisis  the  War  of  the  Public 
W eal  broke  out,  and  the  politic  Louis  saw 
at  once  the  advantage  of  securing  an  ally 
in  Liege,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  dominions.  The  agents  of  Louis 
appeared  at  Liege  prodigal  of  money  and 
promises,  and  inviting  the  towns  of  the 
principality  to  enter  into  a  league  with 
the  French  monarch.  A  treaty  was  sign¬ 
ed  binding  the  parties  to  wage  comnion 
w'ar  against  Philip,  and  to  make  no  peace 
in  which  both  were  not  included.  No 
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sooner  was  this  treaty  produced  at  the 
Perron — the  column  at  which  all  solemn 
acts  of  state  were  read — than  the  alarm- 
bell  was  run",  the  guilds  assembled,  dis¬ 
played  their  banners,  and  marched  out  of 
the  city.  They  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
Brabant,  and  began  to  devastate  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  territory.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
the  people  had  become  exasperatea  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  recklessness.  They  had 
for  many  years  been  cut  off  from  the  chief 
markets  of  their  industry ;  the  city  and 
its  trade  had  l)ecome  unusually  impover¬ 
ished  ;  they  had  been  compelled  to  live 
without  the  security  of  law  or  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  religion,  dependent  upon  casual 
and  irregularly  constituted  authorities  for 
the  commonest  offices  of  justice  and  the 
daily  need  of  the  rites  of  the  church. 
Their  first  outbre.ak  was  soon  repressed  ; 
but  speedily  upon  this  two  knights  spur¬ 
red  into  the  town  with  a  dispatch  of  Louis 
from  the  field  of  Montlhory,  according  to 
which  the  Burgundian  army  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  excitement  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  now'  knew  ho  bounds,  and,  urged  on- 
w'ard  by  the  agents  of  Louis,  they  sol¬ 
emnly  defied  Philip  to  war.  The  little 
town  of  Dinant  was,  however,  raised  to 
still  greater  'audacity  of  insult  by  the 
false  report  from  Montlhery,  only  the 
insult  was  not  so  much  directed  against 
the  House  of  Burgundy  as  against  its  rival 
Bouvignes,  which  w’as  Burgundian.  The 
towns  w’ere  situate  but  at  a  bow-shot’s  dis¬ 
tance,  one  on  either  side  the  Meuse,  and 
competition  in  the  manufacture  of  copper 
had  exasperated  the  animosity  arising 
from  political  differences.  The  rivalry  of 
the  two  places  had  lasted  for  centuries ; 
and  from  time  to  time,  in  mutual  exasper¬ 
ation,  they  cannonaded  each  other  across 
the  river.  In  such  manner  and  by  fre¬ 
quent  sallies  from  either  town  to  cut  oflT 
the  traders  and  traflickers  of  its  antago¬ 
nist,  and  constant  skirmishing  between 
apprentices,  they  kept  up  interminable 
warfare.  On  this  occasion  a  rabble  of 
idle  boys  and  apprentices  crossed  the 
river  from  Dinant,  and  planted  under  the 
walls  of  Bouvignes  a  figure  stuffed  with 
hay,  with  a  cow-bell  round  its  neck,  and  a 
tattered  mantle  with  a  cross  of  St.  Andrew 
painted  upon  it.  Ringing  the  bell,  they 
cried,  “  Y ou  rascally  thieves,  don’t  you  hear 
your  M.  de  Charolais  calling  you  ?  There 
lie  is,  the  false  traitor.”  Amid  jests  and 
jeers  of  a  gross  character,  they  hung 
the  figure  up,  as  they  said  his  master 


also  had  been  served  by  the  King  of 
France,  riddled  it  with  arrows,  and  so  left 
it.  The  people  of  Bouvignes  returned 
the  insult  by  throwing  a  rival  figure  of 
Louis  XL  out  of  a  bombard  over  into 
the  town  of  Dinant.  While  the  Liegois 
were  in  this  frenzied  state  of  exultation, 
news  arrived  of  the  blockade  of  Paris  by 
the  princes,  and,  finally,  the  king  sent 
them  word  that  he  was  about  to  conclude 
a  peace,  in  which  they  would  be  com¬ 
prised.  In  the  final  treaty,  however,  no 
mention  was  made  of  Liege ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  acc|uit  Louis  not  only  of  per¬ 
fidy  toward  his  allies  in  thus  deserting 
them,  but  of  the  double  perfidy  of  not 
wishing  to  include  them  in  the  treaties, 
and  of  having  incited  them  to  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  revolt  by  false  intelligence,  in 
order  that  the  count  might  find  sufficient 
occup.ation  with  the  disorders  of  his  own 
dominions,  to  prevent  him  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  his  own  plan  of  immediate  op¬ 
erations. 

For  close  after  the  termination  of  the 
agreement  of  Conflans,  ratified  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  Maur,  the  scheming  brain  of 
the  French  king  set  to  w’ork  to  follow 
scrupulously  the  advice  of  Sforza,  and 
draw  off  one  by  one  the  princes  from  the 
league  against  him.  Ilaving  eftected 
this,  he  proceeded,  w’ith  the  aid  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  most  able  among 
them,  to  recover  possession  of  Normandy 
from  his  brother.  The  Duke  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  as  he  foresaw,  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  Flanders  to  offer  any 
opposition.  Charles,  with  twenty-eight 
thousand  mounted  men  at  arms,  had 
marched  upon  Liege.  After  some  parley, 
Liege  submitted.  The  deputies  of  Liege 
concluded  the  peace  known  by  the  name 
of  the  “  Piteous  Peace.”  The  terms  of 
the  peace  annihilated  all  the  most  cher¬ 
ished  privileges  of  the  city,  imposed  an 
enormous  fine,  established  the  duke  as  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  city,  exacted  public  profes¬ 
sion  of  repentance,  and  eveu  an  expiatory 
chapel  in  remembrance  thereof.  But  the 
most  galling  condition  of  all  was  that 
Dinant  was  excepted  from  the  advantages 
of  the  peace,  and  reserved  for  vengeance. 
When  the  treaty  was  read  for  the  first 
time  to  the  people  of  Liege,  they  were 
possessed  witn  a  fury  of  indignation.  A 
cry  arose  of  “  Traitors,  sellers  of  Chris¬ 
tian  blood  I”  The  leader  of  the  embassy 
was  seized,  and  his  head  cut  off;  and 
though  the  treaty  was  formally  read  on 
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the  morrow,  the  Li^gois  declared  they 
would  have  no  peace  in  which  Dinant 
was  not  included. 

But  the  ruin  of  Dinant  as  an  exaniple 
had  been  implacably  resolved  on.  The 
jeers  and  taunts  of  the  apprentices  had 
been  carried  by  their  rival  of  Bouvignes 
to  the  ears  of  the  duke  and  duchess.  The 
latter  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
feminine  vengeance  by  the  rude  jests  in 
which  suspicion  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  her  son ;  and  left  the 
convent  in  wliich  she  had  of  late  lived  in 
seclusion  to  demand  the  punishment  of 
Dinant.  Retribution  was,  however,  re¬ 
served  for  the  following  year.  The  duke 
himself,  now  seventy-three  years  of  age, 
fell  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  anger  at  some 
delay  in  the  preparations,  that  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  ensued,  which  brought  him 
to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  On  his  recov¬ 
ery,  amid  his  shattered  faculties  one  only 
idea  survived — that  of  taking  vengeance 
on  the  unfortunate  city.  Dinant,  aware 
of  the  approaching  storm,  and  unable  to 
avert  it  by  prayers  and  submission,  looked 
on  all  sides  for  help.  The  Liogois  had 
indeed,  immediately  after  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  “Piteous  Peace,”  repented 
again  of  the  abandonment  of  their  sister 
city  ;  but  from  France  no  hope  was  to  be 
expected :  the  king  was  too  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  alliance  with  the  Bourbons  to 
attempt  to  atone  for  his  late  perfidy  by 
support  of  the  rebel  subjects  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  bishop.  Philip  and  his  son  Charles, 
and  the  Burgundian  host,  .arrived  before 
Dinant  in  the  middle  of  August,  1460. 
The  town  at  first  attempted  a  brave  de¬ 
fense  :  confident  in  the  strength  of  its 
thick  walls  and  strong  towers,  and  the 
protection  of  the  deep  and  rapid  Meuse 
which  runs  below  them.  But  its  defend¬ 
ers  were  ignorant  of  the  destructive  force 
which  the  progress  of  artillery  already  lent 
to  a  besieging  army.  Moreover,  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  batteries  had  been  newly  formed 
in  imitation  of  those  of  France,  the  most 
advanced  of  the  time.  A  terrible  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  place,  and  continued  day 
and  night.  In  a  few  days  a  breach  was 
opened  ;  and  after  some  debate,  the  town 
surrendered  to  the  duke's  mercy.  His 
mercy  was  the  destruction  of  the  town, 
with  the  ferocity  and  completeness  of  a 
Mongol  conqueror.  The  city  was  given 
up  to  pillage.  Eight  hundred  of  those 
supposed  to  be  the  most  forward  in  the 
revolt  were  tied  two  and  two  together 


'and  thrown  into  the  river.  After  nine 
days  of  havoc,  the  burning  of  Dinant  was 
fixed  for  the  .30th  of  August.  An  acci¬ 
dent  advanced  the  fate  of  the  place  by 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  Charles,  to  make 
sure  there  should  be  no  misconception  as 
to  the  cause  of  its  destruction,  ordered 
the  town  to  be  set  on  fire  on  all  sides. 
After  the  conflagration,  the  remaining 
walls  W’cre  leveled  with  the  ground,  so 
that  at  four  days  from  its  commencement 
it  could  be  said,  as  Charles  boasted,  Ci 
fut  Dinant.  The  people  of  Li6ge,  w4jo 
had  been  on  the  point  of  marching  to  the 
assistance  of  Dinant,  were  terrified  again 
into  abject  submission,  and  renewed  the 
treaty  of  the  “  Piteous  Peace.” 

The  people  of  Flanders  trembled  when 
they  beheld  the  fate  of  Dinant  and  Liege, 
for  the  Good  Duke  Philip  was  then  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  they  had  suf¬ 
ficient  experience  of  Charles  to  know 
what  his  reign  was  likely  to  be.  Ever 
since  his  ascendancy  had  prevailed  over 
the  mind  of  the  failing  duke,  pride,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  obstinacy  had  jireaominated 
in  the  Burgundian  council — increase  ot 
taxes  .and  increase  of  feudal  fines  had  been 
unceasingly  called  for.  Thus  when  Philip 
died  his  subjects  mourned  deeply  for  him, 
and  looked  regretfully  back  at  the  mag¬ 
nificent  state  with  which  he  had  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  at  Bruges.  Under  his 
reign  they  had  known  peace  and  pros¬ 
pered  ;  and  if  his  habits  and  tastes  were 
extrav.ag.ant  beyond  that  of  any  sovereign 
in  Europe,  the  wealthiest  district  in  the 
known  world  saw  its  own  prosperity  re¬ 
flected  in  the  pomp  of  its  sovereign,  while 
the  coming  reign  seemed  to  offer  a  future 
only  of  interminable  bloodshed  and  dis¬ 
quiet.  Louis  XL  and  Charles  of  Bur- 
gnndy  now,  for  the  first  time,  stood  before 
each  other  as  the  unshackled  and  pitiless 
champions  of  irreconcilable  ambitions. 
The  old  Duke  Philip  was  proud  of  his 
French  descent  and  his  traditionary  asso¬ 
ciations  with  the  state  of  the  Valois  ;  but 
his  son,  the  inheritor  of  Lancastrian  blood 
by  the  side  of  his  mother,  the  Princess  ot 
Portugal,  boasted  in  moments  of  pride 
and  anger  that  he  was  more  English  or 
Portuguese  than  a  Frenchman.  Both 
parties,  animated  by  the  intense  antipathy 
which  resulted  not  only  from  opposite 
interests  and  mutual  hatred,  but  from 
mutual  contempt,  now  looked  about  for 
allies  in  the  inevitable  struggle ;  and  Louis 
began  again  to  tamper  with  the  unhappy 
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of  the  negotiations  which  he  set  on  foot 
for  this  purpose,  he  showed  plainly  how 
little  regard  for  treaties,  and  for  Liege,  in¬ 
fluenced  him  ;  he  made  an  offer  of  an  ex¬ 
change  of  perifidy — to  leave  the  duke  free 
to  act  against  Liege  if  the  duke  would 
promise  not  to  inferfere  with  his  move¬ 
ments  against  Brittany.  The  duke  re¬ 
jected  the  proffer  with  disdain,  and  ter¬ 
minated  an  interview  w’ith  the  Corate  St. 
Pol,  the  ambassador  of  Louis,  by  saying 
as  he  mounted  his  horse,  “The  Liegois 
are  assembled,  and  within  three  days  I 
shall  have  battle.  If  I  lose  it,  you  will 
will  do  as  you  like ;  if  I  win,  you  will 
leave  the  Bretons  in  peace.”  Had  the 
king  been  capable  of  a  warlike  interfer¬ 
ence,  he  would  have  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  general  Dammartin,  who  was  posted 
with  a  strong  force  on  the  frontiers,  and 
have  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Liege  ; 
but  he  was  as  distrustful  of  fortune  as  of 
all  the  w’orld,  and  thought  the  risk  too 
great.  The  people  of  Liege  thus  aban¬ 
doned  to  themselves,  attempted  an  ener¬ 
getic  defense  with  a  force  of  about  twenty 
thousand  men  armed  with  pikes  and  ar- 
qnebusBcs  ;  they  fought  and  lost  the  battle 
of  Brusten.  The  internal  disorders  of  the 
town,  the  despair  into  which  they  fell  at 
finding  themselves  abandoned  by  Louis, 
and  the  terror  inspired  by  the  memory  of 
Dinant,  incapacitated  them  from  making 
further  defense.  The  town  was  formally 
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surrendered  by  three  hundred  and  forty 
citiaens,  kneeling  in  their  shirts  with 
heads  and  feet  uncovered,  to  deliver  up 
the  keys  wdth  supplications  for  pardon. 
The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  down, 
and  the  duke  entered  over  them  like  a 
conqueror  with  drawn  sword  ;  the  people, 
with  heads  uncovered,  were  ranged  on 
one  side  of  the  street,  and  the  clergy 
bearing  tapers  on  the  other.  In  less  than 
a  week  afterwards  the  bell  of  the  people 
sounded  for  the  last  time,  and  the  people 
assembled  before  the  palace  to  hear  their 
sentence.  The  terms  of  his  mercy,  if 
less  cruel  than  those  of  Dinant,  were  far 
harder  than  those  of  the  “  Piteous  Peace.” 
Every  institution  of  the  town,  its  cus¬ 
toms,  laws,  magistracies,  even  its  guilds, 
were  abolished.  Charters  which  had  cost 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  patriots,  vener¬ 
able  W'ith  centuries  of  antiquity,  were  an¬ 
nihilated.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  to 
be  demolished,  so  that  it  should  be  open 
as  a  village.  All  elections  were  forbidden  ; 
the  magistrates  were  to  be  named  by  the 
bishop,  and  judged  by  the  civil  law.  A 
further  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  louis  d’ors  was  imposed,  and 
twelve  hostages  demanded,  of  whom 
nine  w’ere  decapitated  ;  and,  as  a  perpet¬ 
ual  memorial,  the  Perron^  the  symbol  of 
the  liberty  and  autocracy  of  the  town,  was 
taken  away  and  set  up  at  Bruges. 

[to  bk  concluded.] 
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It  was  during  a  second  visit  to  the 
beautiful  and  melancholy  valley  of  Cha- 
mouny,  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  following  touching  and  interesting 
story.  A  complete  change  of  ideas 
had  become  absolutely  necessary  for  me  ; 
I  sought,  therefore,  to  kindle  those  emo¬ 
tions  which  must  ever  be  awakened  by 
the  sublime  scenes  of  nature ;  my  wearied 
heart  required  fresh  excitement  to  divert 


•  From  the  French  of  Charles  Nodier. 


it  from  the  grief  which  was  devouring  it, 
and  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  Cha- 
mouny  seemed  to  present  a  peculiar 
charm  to  my  then  peculiar  frame  of 
mind. 

Again  I  wandered  through  the  grace¬ 
ful  forest  of  fir-trees,  which  surrounds  the 
Village  des  Bois,  and  this  time  with  a 
new  kind  of  pleasure ;  once  more  I  beheld 
that  little  plain  upon  which  the  glaciers 
every  now  and  then  make  an  inroad, 
above  which  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  rise  so 
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majestically,  and  which  slopes  so  gently  “  IIow  is  it  th.at  you  appear  to  know 
down  to  the  picturesque  source  of  the  Ar-  me,”  said  he,  “  for  you  do  not  belong  to 
veyron.  IIow  I  enjoyed  myself  gazing  upon  the  valley?  I  once  had  a  dog  as  full  of 
its  portion  of  azure  crystal,  which  every  play  as  yon,  and  perhaps  as  pretty,  but 
year  wears  a  new  aspect !  On  one  occa-  he  was  a  French  water-spaniel,  with  a 
sion,  when  I  reached  this  spot,  I  had  not  coat  of  curly  wool.  He  has  left  me,  like 
proceeded  very  far,  when  I  perceived  that  many  others — my  last  friend,  ray  poor 
Puck,  my  favorite  dog,  w.as  not  by  my  Puck.” 

side.  IIow  could  this  have  happened,?  for  “  IIow  curious  !  Was  your  dog  called 
he  would  not  have  been  induced  to  leave  Puck,  too  ?” 

his  master,  even  for  the  most  dainty  inor-  “Ah,  pardon  me,  sir,”  exclaimed  the 
sel.  He  did  not  answer  to  my  call,  and  I  young  man,  rising,  and  supporting  him- 
began  to  feel  uneasy,  when  suddenly  the  self  on  his  stick.  “  My  infirmity  must 
pretty  fellow  made  his  appearance,  look-  excuse  me.” 

ing  rather  shy  and  uncomfortable,  and  “  Pray  sit  down,  my  good  friend ;  you 
yet  with  caressing  confidence  in  my  affec-  are  blind,  I  fear  ?” 
tion.  His  bod^  was  slightly  cur\’ed,  his  “  Yes,  blind  since  my  infancy.” 

epres  were  humid  and  beseeching,  he  car-  “Have  you  never  been  able  to  see?” 

ried  his  head  very  low — so  low  that  his  “Ah,  yes,  but  for  so  very  short  a  time! 
ears  trailed  upon  the  ground,  like  those  of  yet  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  sun, 
Zadig’s  doff.  Puck,  too,  was  a  spaniel,  and  when  I  lift  up  my  eyes  toward  the 
If  you  had  but  seen  Puck  in  that  posture,  point  in  the  heavens  where  it  should  be, 
you  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  be  I  can  almost  fancy  I  see  a  globe  which 
angry  with  him.  I  did  not  attempt  to  reminds  me  of  its  color.  I  have,  too,  a 
scold  him,  but  nevertheless  ho  continued  faint  remembrance  of  the  whiteness  of 
to  leave  me,  and  return  to  me  again ;  he  the  snow,  and  the  hue  of  our  mountains.” 
repeated  this  amusement  several  times,  “Was  it  an  accident  which  deprived 
while  I  followed  in  his  track  till  I  gradu-  you  of  your  sight?” 

ally  came  toward  the  point  of  his  attrac-  “  Yes,  an  accident  which  w.as  the  least 

tion.  It  appeared  as  if  a  similar  kind  of  of  my  misfortunes.  I  was  scarcely  more 
sympathy  drew  me  to  the  same  spot.  than  two  years  old,  when  an  avalanche 
Upon  a  projection  of  a  rock  sat  a  young  fell  down  from  the  heights  of  La  Flegftre, 
man,  with  a  most  touching  and  pleasing  and  crushed  our  little  dwelling.  My  fath- 
countenance  ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  cr,  who  was  the  guide  among  these  mount- 
blue  blouse,  in  the  form  of  a  tunic,  and  ains,  had  spent  the  evening  at  the  priory; 
had  a  long  stick  of  Cytisus  in  his  hand,  you  can  easily  picture  to  yourself  his  de- 
His  whole  appearance  reminded  me  strong-  spair  when  he  found  his  family  swallowed 
1^  of  Poussin's  antique  shepherds.  His  up  by  this  horrible  scourge.  By  the  aid 
light  hair  clustered  in  thick  curls  round  of  His  comnades,  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  uncovered  throat,  and  fell  over  his  a  hole  in  the  snow,  and  was  thus  able  to 
shoulders.  His  features  wore  an  expres-  get  into  our  cott.age,  the  roof  of  which 
sion  of  gravity,  but  not  of  austerity,  and  was  still  supported  on  its  frail  props.  The 
he  seemed  sad,  though  not  desjiuuding.  first  thing  which  met  his  eyes  was  ray 
Tlierc  was  a  singular  character  about  his  cradle,  lie  placed  this  at  once  in  safety, 
eyes,  the  eflTcct  of  which  I  could  scarcely  for  the  danger  was  rajiidly  increasing, 
define ;  they  were  large  and  liquid,  but  The  work  of  the  miners  caused  fresh 
their  light  was  quenched,  and  they  were  masses  of  ice  to  crumble,  and  served 
fixed  and  unfathomable.  Tlio  murmur  of  rather  to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  our 
the  wind  had  disguised  the  sound  of  my  fragile  abode.  He  pushed  forward  to  save 
footsteps,  and  I  soon  became  aware  that  my  mother,  who  had  fainted,  and  he  was 
I  was  not  perceived.  At  length  I  felt  afterward  seen  for  a  moment  carrying 
sure  that  the  young  man  was  blind,  her  in  his  arms,  by  the  light  of  the  torches 
Puck  had  closely  studied  the  emotions  which  burnt  outside — and  then  all  gave 
which  became  visible  in  ray  face,  but  as  way.  I  was  an  orphan,  and  the  next  day 
soon  as  he  discovered  that  I  was  kindly  it  was  discovered  that  my  sight  had  been 
disposed  toward  bis  new  friend,  he  destroyed.” 

jumped  up  to  him.  The  young  man  “  Poor  child !  so  you  were  left  alone  in 

stroked  Puck's  silky  coat,  and  smiled  the  world,  quite  alone !” 
good-naturedly  at  him.  “  In  our  valley,  a  person  visited  by  mis- 
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fortune  is  never  quite  alone.  All  our  good 
Chamouniers  united  in  endeavoring  to  re¬ 
lieve  ray  wretchedness — Balraat  gave  rae 
shelter,  Simon  Contet  afforded  me  food, 
Gabriel  Payot  clothed  me,  and  a  good 
widow,  who  had  lost  her  children,  under¬ 
took  the  care  of  rae.  She  still  performs 
a  mother’s  part  to  me,  and  guides  me  to 
this  spot  every  day  in  summer.” 

“  And  are  these  all  the  friends  you 
have  ?” 

“  I  have  had  more,”  said  the  young 
man,  while  he  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  “but  they  are 
gone.” 

“  Will  they  never  come  back  again  ?” 

“  I  should  think  not,  from  appearances ; 
yet  a  few  days  ago  I  imagined  that  Puck 
w’ould  return,  that  he  had  only  strayed, 
but  nobody  strays  among  our  glaciers 
w'ith  impunity.  I  shall  never  feel  him 
bound  again  at  my  side,  or  hear  him  bark 
at  the  approach  of  travelers,”  and  he 
brushed  away  a  tear. 

“  What  is  your  name  ?” 

“  Gervais.” 

“  Listen,  Gerv.ai8 ;  you  must  tell  me 
about  these  friends  whom  you  have  lost.” 
At  the  same  time  I  prepared  to  seat  my¬ 
self  by  his  side,  but  he  sprang  up  eagerly 
and  took  possession  of  the  vacant  place. 

“Not  here,  not  here,  sir  ;  this  is  Eula- 
lie’s  seat,  and  since  her  departure  nobody 
has  occupied  it.” 

“  Eulalie,”  replied  I,  se.iting  myself  in 
the  place  from  w'hich  he  had  just  risen  ; 
“tell  me  about  Eulalie  and  yourself; 
yonr  story  interests  me.” 

Gervais  proceeded : 

“  I  explained  to  you  that  my  life  had 
not  been  devoid  of  happiness,  for  Heaven 
compensates  bountifully  to  those  in  mis¬ 
fortune,  by  inspiring  good  people  with 
pity  for  their  wretchedness.  I  lived  in 
happy  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  my  dep¬ 
rivation.  Suddenly,  however,  a  stranger 
came  to  reside  in  the  Village  des  Bois, 
and  formed  the  topic  of  conversation  in 
our  valley.  He  was  only  known  by  the 
name  of  M.  Robert,  but  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  was,  that  he  was  a  person  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  who  had  met  with  great  losses  and 
much  sorrow,  and  consequently  had  re¬ 
solved  to  pass  his  latter  years  in  perfect 
solitude.  He  was  said  to  have  lost  a  wife 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached  ;  the 
result  of  their  union,  a  little  girl,  had  oc¬ 
casioned  him  much  grief,  for  she  was  bom 
blind.  While  the  father  was  held  up  as 


a  model  for  his  virtues,  the  goodness  and 
charms  of  his  daughter  were  equally  ex¬ 
tolled.  My  w'ant  of  sight  prevented  •  me 
from  judging  of  her  beauty,  but  could  I 
have  beheld  her  she  could  not  have  left  a 
more  lovely  impression  on  my  mind.  I 
picture  her  to  myself  sometimes  as  even 
more  interesting  than  my  mother.” 

“  She  is  dead,  then  ?”  inquired  I. 

“  Dead !”  replied  he,  in  an  accent  in 
which  there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  ter¬ 
ror  and  wild  joy ;  “  dead !  who  told  you 
so  ?” 

“  Pardon  me,  Gervais,  I  did  not  know 
her ;  I  was  only  endeavoring  to  find  out 
the  reason  of  your  separation.” 

“  She  is  alive,”  said  he,  smiling  bitter- 
i  ly,  and  he  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 

!  “I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  you  that 
she  was  called  Eulalie.  Yes,  her  name 
was  Eulalie,  and  this  was  her  place  ” — he 
broke  off  abruptly.  “  Eulalie,”  repeated 
he,  while  he  stretched  out  his  hand  as  if 
to  find  her  by  his  side.  Puck  licked  his 
fingers,  and  looked  pityingly  at  him.  I 
would  not  have  parted  from  Puck  for  a 
million. 

“  Calm  yourself,  Gervais,  and  forgive 
me  for  opening  a  wound  which  is  scarce¬ 
ly  yet  healed.  I  can  guess  the  rest  of 
your  story.  The  strange  similarity  of 
Eulalie’s  and  your  misfortune  awakened 
her  father’s  interest  in  you,  and  you  be¬ 
came  another  child  to  him.” 

“  Yes,  I  became  another  child  to  him, 
and  Eulalie  was  a  sister  to  me.  My  kind 
adopted  mother  and  I  went  to  take  up 
our  abode  in  the  new  house,  which  is 
called  the  chateau.  Eulalie’s  masters 
were  mine ;  together  we  learned  those 
divine  strains  of  harmony  which  raise  the 
soul  to  heaven,  and  together,  by  means 
of  pages  printed  in  relief,  we  read  with 
our  fingers  the  sublime  thoughts  of  the 
philosophers,  and  the  beautiful  creations 
of  the  poets.  I  endeavored  to  imitate 
some  of  their  graceful  images,  and  to 
paint  what  I  had  not  seen.  Eulalie  ad¬ 
mired  my  verses,  and  this  was  all  I  de¬ 
sired.  Ah !  if  you  had  heard  her  sing, 
you  would  have  thought  that  an  angel 
had  descended  to  entrance  the  valley. 
Every  day  in  the  fine  season  we  were 
conducted  to  this  rock,  which  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  Me  Rocher 
des  Aveugles ;’  here,  too,  the  kindest  of 
fathers  guided  our  steps,  and  bestowed 
on  us  numberless  fond  attentions.  Around 
us  were  tufls  of  rhododendrons,  beneath 
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US  was  a  carpet  of  violets  and  daisies,  by  the  sun,  shot  hissingly  down  from  the 
and  Avhen  our  touch  liad  recognized,  by  peaks  of  the  mountain.  We  could  dis¬ 
its  short  stalk  and  its  velvety  disk,  the  tinguish  the  rushing  of  the  waters  of  the 
last  named  flower,  we  amused  ourselves  I  Arveyron.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was, 
in  stripping  it  of  its  petals,  and  repeated  but  we  were  both  suddenly  impressed 
a  hundred  times  this  innocent  diversion,  with  a  vague  sensation  of  the  uncertainty 
which  served  as  a  kind  of  interpretation  of  happiness,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
to  our  first  avowal  of  love.”  a  feeling  of  terror  and  uneasiness ;  we 

As  Gervais  proceeded,  his  face  acquir-  threw  ourselves  into  each  other’s  arms, 
ed  a  mournful  expression,  a  cloud  pass-  and  held  each  other  tightly,  as  if  some- 
ed  over  his  brow,  and  he  became  sud-  body  had  wished  to  separate  us,  and  both 
denly  sad  and  silent.  In  his  emotion  he  of  us  exclaimed  eagerly : ‘Ah,  yes !  let  it  be 
trod,  unthinkingly,  upon  an  Alpine  rose,  i  always  thus — always  thus.’  I  felt  that  Eu- 
which  was,  however,  already  withered  on  !  lalie  scarcely  breathed,  and  that  her  over- 
its  stalk.  I  gathered  it  without  his  being  j  wrought  state  of  mind  required  to  be 
aware  of  it,  for  I  wi^ed  to  preserve  it  in  i  soothed.  ‘Yes,  Eulalie,  let  us  ever  be 
remembrance  of  him.  Some  minutes  !  thus  to  one  another.  The  world  believes 
elapsed  before  Gervais  seemed  inclined  to  '  that  our  misfortune  renders  us  objects  only 

f>roceed  with  his  narrative,  and  I  did  not  ;  of  pity,  but  how  can  it  possibly  judge  of 
ike  to  speak  to  him  ;  suddenly  he  passed  i  the  happiness  that  I  enjoy  in  your  tender- 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  drive  j  ness,  or  that  you  find  in  mine  ?  How  lit- 
away  a  disagreeable  dream,  and  then  turn- 1  tie  does  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  soci- 
ing  toward  me  with  an  ingenuous  smile,  |  ety  affect  us  !  We  may  be  regarded  by 
he  continued :  !  many  as  imperfect  beings,  and  this  is 

“  Be  charitable  to  my  weakness,  for  1 1  quite  natural,  for  they  have  not  yet  dis- 
am  young,  and  have  not  yet  learned  to  covered  that  the  perfection  of  happiness 
control  the  emotions  of  my  heart ;  some  I  consists  in  loving  and  in  being  loved.  It 
day,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  wiser.”  j  is  not  your  beauty  which  has  captivated 

“  I  fear,  my  good  friend,”  said  I,  “  that  j  me — it  is  something  which  can  not  be  de- 
this  conversation  is  too  fatiguing  for  you ;  ,  scribed  when  felt,  nor  forgotten  when  once 
do  not  recall  to  your  mind  circumstances  experienced  ;  it  is  a  charm  which  belongs 
which  ajipear  so  painful.  I  shall  never  '  to  you  alone — which  I  can  discover  in 
forgive  myself  for  occasioning  you  such  |  your  voice,  in  your  mind,  in  every  one  of 
an  hour  of  grief.”  '  your  actions.  Oh  !  if  I  ever  enjoyed 

“  It  is  not  you,”  replied  Gervais,  “  who  j  sight,  I  would  entreat  God  to  extinguish 
bring  back  these  recollections,  for  these  ;  the  light  of  my  eyes,  in  order  that  I 
thoughts  are  never  absent  from  my  mind,  j  might  not  gaze  at  other  women — that  my 
and  I  would  rather  that  it  was  annihilated  ,  thoughts  might  only  dwell  upon  you.  It 
tlijin  that  they  should  ever  cease  to  occii- ,  is  you  who  have  rendered  study  pleasing 
py  it.  My  very  existence  is  mixed  up  '  to  me — who  have  inspired  me  with  taste 
with  my  sorrow.”  I  had  retained  Ger-  i  for  art :  if  the  beauties  of  Rossini  and 
vais’s  hand;  he  understood,  therefore,  j  Weber  impressed  me  strongly,  it  was  be- 
that  I  was  listening  to  him.  j  cause  you  sang  their  glorious  ideas.  I 

“  After  all,  my  reminiscences  are  not  ;  can  well  afford  to  dispense  with  the  super- 
entirely  made  up  of  bitterness  ;  some-  ^  fluous  luxuries  of  art — I  who  possess  the 
times  I  imagine  that  my  present  affliction  I  treasure  from  which  it  would  derive  its 
is  only  a  dream — that  my  real  life  is  full  ,  highest  price — for  surely  thy  heart  is  mine ; 
of  the  happiness  which  I  have  lost.  1 1  if  not,  thou  couldst  not  be  ba|)py.* 
fancy  that  she  is  still  near  me,  only  per- 1  “  ‘  I  am  happv,’  replied  Eulalie,  ‘  the 

haps  a  little  further  off"  than  usual — that ,  happiest  of  girls.’ 

she  is  silent  because  she  is  plunged  in  deep  j  ”  ‘  My  dear  children,’  said  M.  Robert, 
meditation,  of  which  our  mutual  love  i  while  he  joined  our  trembling  hands, ‘I 
forms  a  principal  part.  One  day  we  were  hope  you  will  always  be  equally  happy, 
seated  as  usual  on  this  rock,  and  M'ere  en- :  for  it  is  my  desire  that  you  should  never 
joying  the  sweetness  and  serenity  of  the  [  be  senarated.’ 

air,  the  perfume  of  our  violets,  and  the  j  “  M.  Robert  was  never  long  absent 
song  of  the  birds  ;  upon  this  occasion  we  j  from  us ;  he  was  ever  bestowing  upon  us 
listened  with  a  curious  kind  of  pleasure  j  marks  of  his  tenderness.  Upon  this  oc- 
to  the  masses  of  ice  which,  beuig  loosened  I  casion  he  had  reached  the  spot  where  we 
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were  seated  without  our  having  been 
aware  of  liis  presence,  and  he  had  heard 
us  without  intentionally  listening.  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  was  in  fault,  and  yet  I  was 
overwhelmed,  embarrassed.  Eulalie  trem¬ 
bled.  M.  Robert  placed  himself  between 
us,  for  we  had  withdrawn  a  little  from 
each  other. 

“  ‘  Why  should  it  not  be  as  you  wish  ?’ 
said  he,  as  he  threw  his  arms  around  us, 
and  pressed  us  close  together,  and  em¬ 
braced  us  with  more  than  usual  warmth. 

‘  Why  not  ?  Am  I  not  sufficiently  rich 
to  procure  you  servants  and  friends.  You 
wilt  have  children  who  will  replace  your 
oor  old  father;  your  infirmity  is  not 
ereditary.  Receive  my  blessing,  Ger- 
vais,  and  you,  my  Eulalie.  Thank  God, 
and  dream  of  to-morrow,  for  the  day 
which  will  shine  upon  us  to-morrow,  will 
be  beautiful  even  to  the  blind.’ 

“  Eulalie  embraced  her  father,  and  then 
threw  her  arms  around  me.  For  the  first 
time  ray  lips  touched  hers.  This  hap¬ 
piness  was  too  great  to  be  called  hap- 
iness.  I  thought  that  my  heart  w’ould 
urst.  I  wished  to  die  at  that  moment, 
but,  alas !  I  did  not  die.  I  do  not  know 
how  happiness  affects  others,  but  mine 
was  imperfect,  for  it  was  without  hope 
or  calmness.  I  could  not  sleep,  or  rather 
I  did  not  attempt  to  sleep,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  a  waste  of  time,  and  that  eternity 
would  not  be  sufficiently  long  to  enjoy  the 
felicity  which  was  in  store  for  me.  I  al¬ 
most  regrettCil  the  past,  which,  though  it 
lacked  the  delicious  intoxication  of  the 
present  moment,  was  yet  free  from  doubts 
and  fears.  At  length  I  heard  the  house¬ 
hold  stirring ;  I  got  up,  dressed  myself, 
performed  my  morning  devotions,  and 
then  went  to  my  window,  which  looked 
out  upon  the  Arve.  I  opened  it,  stretched 
forth  my  head  in  the  morning  mists  to 
cool  my  burning  brow.  Suddenly  my 
door  opened,  and  I  recognized  a  man’s 
footstep  ;  it  was  M.  Robert ;  a  hand  took 
hold  of  mine  —  ‘  M.  Maunoir !’  exclaim¬ 
ed  I. 

“  It  was  a  great  many  years  since  he 
had  been  to  the  valley ;  but  the  sound  of 
his  footstep,  the  touch  of  his  hand,  and 
something  frank  and  affectionate  in  his 
manner,  brought  him  back  to  my  remem¬ 
brance. 

‘“It  is  indeed  he,’  observed  M.  3Iau- 
noir,  in  a  faltering  voice,  to  some  one 
near  him ;  ‘  it  is  indeed  my  poor  Gervais. 
You  remember  what  I  said  to  you  about 
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it  at  the  time.’  He  then  placed  his  fingers 
on  my  eyelids,  and  kept  them  up  for  a 
few  seconds.  ‘  Ah,’  said  he,  ‘  God’s  will 
be  done !  You  are  happy  at  any  rate, 
are  you  not,  Gervais  ?’ 

“‘Yes,  very  happy,’  replied  I.  ‘M. 
Robert  considers  that  I  have  profited  by 
all  his  kindness.  I  assure  you  that  I  can 
read  as  well  as  a  person  that  is  gifted 
with  sight.  Above  all,  Eulalie  loves  me.’ 

“  ‘  She  will  love  you,  if  possible,  still 
more  if  she  should  one  day  bo  able  to  see 
you.’ 

“  ‘  If  she  sees  me,  did  you  say  ?’ 

“  I  thought  he  alluded  to  that  eternal 
home  where  the  eyes  of  the  blind  are 
opened,  and  darkness  visits  them  no  more. 

“  Aly  mother,  as  was  her  custom, 
brought  me  here,  but  Eulalie  had  not  ar¬ 
rived  ;  she  was  later  than  usual.  I  began 
to  wonder  how  this  could  have  happened. 
My  poor  little  Puck  went  to  meet  her, 
but  he  returned  to  me  again  without  her. 
At  length  he  began  to  bark  violently,  and 
to  jump  so  impatiently  up  and  down  on 
the  bench,  that  I  felt  sure  that  she  must 
be  near  me,  though  I  could  not  hear  her 
myself.  I  stretche<l  myself  forward  in  the 
direction  she  would  come,  and  presently 
ray  arms  were  clasped  in  hers.  M.  Robert 
had  not  accompanied  her  as  usual,  and 
then  I  began  at  once  to  feel  sure  that  his 
absence,  and  Eulalie’s  delay  in  reaching 
our  accustomed  place  of  rendezvous,  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  strang¬ 
ers  at  the  chateau.  You  will  think  it 
very  extraordinary  when  I  tell  you  that 
Eulalie’s  arrival,  fur  which  I  had  so;irdent- 
ly  longed,  filled  mo  with  a  restless  sensa¬ 
tion,  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  to 
me.  I  was  not  at  ease  with  Eulalie  as  I 
had  been  the  day  before.  Now  that  we 
belonged  to  each  other,  I  did  not  dare  to 
make  any  claim  on  her  kindness  ;  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  that  her  father,  in  bestow'ingher 
on  me  had  imposed  a  thousand  restric¬ 
tions.  I  felt  as  if  I  might  not  indulge  in  a 
word  or  caress.  I  was  conscious  that  she 
I  was  more  than  ever  mine,  and  yet  I  did 
not  venture  to  embrace  her.  Perhaps  she 
experienced  the  same  feelings,  for  our  con¬ 
versation  was  at  first  restrained,  like  that 
of  persons  who  are  not  much  acquainted 
with  each  other.  However,  this  state  of 
thiugs  could  not  last  long :  the  delicious 
happiness  of  the  past  day  was  still  fresh 
in  our  minds.  1  drew  near  to  Eulalie, 
and  sought  her  eyes  with  my  lips,  but 
they  met  a  bandage. 
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“  ‘  You  are  hurt,  Eulalie  ?’ 

“  ‘  A  little  hurt,’  replied  she,  ‘  but  very 
slightly,  since  I  am  going  to  spend  the 
day  with  you,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
doing;  and  that  the  only  difference  is, 
that  there  is  a  green  ribbon  between  your 
mouth  and  my  eyes.’ 

“  ‘  Green  !  Green  !  O  God !  w’hat  docs 
that  mean  ?  What  is  a  green  ribbon  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  have  seen,’  said  she,  ‘  I  can  see,’ 
her  hand  trembled  in  mine,  as  if  she  had 
apprised  me  of  some  fault  or  misfortune. 

‘“You  have  seen,’  exclaimed  I,  ‘you 
will  see !  Oh !  unfortunate  creature  that 
I  am !  Yes,  you  will  see,  and  the  glass 
which  has  hitherto  been  to  you  a  cold  and 
polished  surface,  will  reflect  your  living 
image;  its  language,  though  mute,  will 
be  animated  ;  it  will  tell  you  each  day  that 
you  are  beautiful — and  when  j^ou  return 
to  me  it  will  make  you  entertain  only  one 
feeling  toward  me,  that  of  pity  for  my 
misfortunes.  Yet  what  do  I  say  ?  You 
will  not  return  to  me;  for  who  is  the 
beautiful  girl  who  would  bestow  her  affec¬ 
tion  on  a  blind  lover  ?  Oh  !  unfortunate 
creature  that  I  am  to  be  blind !’  In  my  de¬ 
spair  I  fell  to  the  earth.  She  Wound  her 
arms  round  me,  twined  her  Angers  in  my 
hair,  and  covered  me  with  kisses,  while 
she  sobbed  like  a  child. 

‘“No,  no!  I  will  never  love  any  one 
but  Gervais.  You  were  happy  yesterday, 
in  thinking  we  were  blind,  because  our  love 
would  never  be  likely  to  change.  I  will 
be  blind  again,  if  my  recovery  of  sight 
makes  yon  unhappy.  Shall  I  remove  this 
bandage,  and  cause  the  light  of  my  eyes 
to  be  for  ever  extinguished?’  Horrible 
idea !  I  had  actually  thought  of  it. 

“  ‘  Stop!  stop !’  cried  I.  ‘  Our  language 
is  that  of  madness,  because  we  are  both 
unnerved  and  ill — you  from  excess  of  hap¬ 
piness,  and  I  from  despair.  Listen,*  and 
I  placed  myself  beside  her,  but  my  heart 
felt  ready  to  break.  ‘  Listen,’  continued 
I :  ‘  it  is  a  great  blessing  that  you  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  see,  for  now  you  are  perfect.  It 
matters  not,  if  I  do  not  see,  or  if  I  die ;  I 
shall  be  abandoned,  for  this  is  the  destiny 
which  God  has  reserved  for  me.  But 
promise  me  that  you  will  never  see  me, 
that  you  wdll  never  attempt  to  see  me  ;  if 
you  see  me,  you  w’ill,  in  spite  of  yourself, 
compare  me  to  others — to  those  whose 
soul,  w’hose  thoughts  may  be  read  in  their 
eyes — to  those  who  set  a  woman  fondly 
dreaming  with  a  single  glance  of  fire.  I 
would  not  let  it  be  in  your  power  to  com¬ 


pare  me  ;  I  would  be  to  you  what  I  w'as 
in  the  mind  of  a  blind  girl,  as  if  you  saw 
me  in  a  dream.  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that  you  will  never  come  here  without 
your  green  bandage ;  that  you  will  visit  me 
every  week,  or  every  month,  or  at  least 
once  every  year.  Ah !  promise  me  to  come 
back  once  more,  without  seeing  me.’ 

“  ‘  I  promise  to  love  you  always,’  said 
Eulalie,  and  she  w'ept. 

“  I  was  so  overcome  that  my  senses 
left  me,  and  I  fell  at  her  feet.  M.  Robert 
lifted  me  from  the  ground,  bestowed  many 
kind  words  and  embraces  upon  me,  and 
placed  me  under  the  care  of  my  adopted 
mother.  Eulalie  was  no  longer  there ;  she 
came  the  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  and 
several  days  following.  Each  day  my  lips 
touched  the  green  bandage,  which  kept  up 
my  delusion  :  I  fancied  I  should  continue 
to  be  the  same  to  her  as  long  as  she  did 
not  see  me.  I  said  to  myself  with  an  in¬ 
sane  kind  of  rapture,  ‘My  Eulalie  still 
visits  me  without  seeing  me;  she  will 
never  see  me,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  al¬ 
ways  loved  by,  her.’  One  day,  a  little 
while  after  this,  w'hen  she  came  to  visit  me, 
and  my  lips  sought  hf#  eyes  as  usual,  they, 
in  wandering  about,  encountered  some 
long  silky  eye-lashes  beneath  her  green 
bandage. 

“  ‘  Ah  !’  exclaimed  I,  ‘  if  you  were  like¬ 
ly  to  see  me.’ 

“  ‘  I  have  seen  you,’  said  she,  laughing¬ 
ly  ;  ‘  what  would  have  been  the  good  of 
sight  to  me,  if  I  had  not  looked  ui>on  you? 
Ah !  vain  fellow,  who  dares  set  limits  to 
a  woman’s  curiosity,  whose  eyes  are  sud¬ 
denly  opened  to  the  light  ?’ 

“  ‘  But  it  is  impossible,  Eulalie,  for  you 
promised  me.’ 

“‘I  did  not  promise  you  any  thing, 
dearest,  for  when  vou  asked  me  to  make 
you  this  promise,  I  had  already  seen  you.’ 

“  ‘  You  had  seen  me,  and  yet  continued 
to  come  to  me ;  that  is  well ;  but  whom 
did  you  see  first  ?’ 

“  ‘  M.  Maunoir,  my  father,  Julie,  then 
this  great  world,  with  its  trees  and  mount¬ 
ains,  the  sky  and  the  sun.’ 

“  ‘  And  whom  have  you  seen  since  ?’ 

“  ‘  Gabriel  Payot,  old  Balmat,  the  good 
Terraz,  the  giant  Cachat  and  Marguerite.* 

“  ‘  And  nobody  else  ?’ 

‘“  Nobody.’ 

“  ‘  How  balmy  the  air  is  this  evening  ! 
Take  off  your  bandage,  or  you  may  be¬ 
come  blind  again.’ 

“  ‘  Would  that  grieve  me  so  much  ?  I 
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tell  you  again  and  again,  that  the  chief 
happiness  I  have  in  seeing,  is  to  be  able  to 
look  at  you,  and  to  love  you  through  the 
medium  of  another  sense.  You  were  pic¬ 
tured  in  my  soul  as  you  now  are  in  my 
eyes.  This  faculty,  which  has  been  restor¬ 
ed  to  me,  serves  but  as  another  link  to 
bring  me  closer  to  your  heart ;  and  this  is 
why  I  value  the  gift  of  sight.’ 

“  These  words  I  shall  never  forget.  My 
days  now  flowed  on  calmly  and  happily, 
for  hope  so  easily  seduces.  Our  m^e  of 
life  was  considerably  changed,  and  Eula- 
lie  endeavored  to  make  me  prefer  excite¬ 
ment  and  variety  of  amusement,  instead 
of  the  tranquil  enjoyment  which  had 
formerly  charmed  us.  After  some  little 
time  I  thought  I  observed  that  the  books 
which  she  selected  for  reading  to  me  were 
of  a  different  character  to  those  she  used 
to  like.  She  seemed  now  to  be  more  pleas¬ 
ed  with  those  writers  who  painted  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  world,  she  unconscious¬ 
ly  showed  great  interest  in  the  description 
of  a  fete,  in  the  numerous  details  of  a 
woman’s  toilet,  and  in  the  preparations 
for,  and  the  pomps  of  a  ceremony.  At 
first  I  did  not  imagife  that  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  I  w'as  blind,  so  that  though 
this  change  chilled,  it  did  not  break  my 
heart.  I  attributed  the  alteration  in  her 
taste,  in  some  measure,  to  the  new  aspect 
things  had  assumed  at  the  chateau ;  for 
since  M.  Maunoir  had  performed  one  of 
the  miracles  of  his  art  upon  Eulalie,  M. 
Robert  was  naturally  much  more  inclined 
to  enjoy  society  and  the  luxuries  which 
fortune  had  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  as 
soon  as  his  daughter  was  restored  to  him 
in  all  the  perfection  of  her  organization, 
and  the  height  of  her  beauty,  he  sought 
to  assemble  at  the  chateau  the  numerous 
travelers  that  the  short  summer  season 
brought  to  the  neighborhood. 

“  The  winter  came  at  length,  and  M. 
Robert  told  me,  after  slightly  preparing 
me,  that  he  was  going  to  leave  me  for  a 
few  days — for  a  few  days  at  the  most ; 
he  assured  me  that  he  only  required  time 
to  procure  and  get  settled  in  a  house  at 
Geneva,  before  he  would  send  for  me  to 
join  them  ;  he  told  me  that  Eulalie  was  to 
accompany  him  ;  and,  at  length,  that  he 
intended  to  pass  the  winter  at  Geneva — 
the  winter,  which  w’ould  so  soon  be  over, 
which  had  already  begun.  I  remained 
mute  with  grief.  Eulalie  wound  her  arms 
affectionately  round  my  neck.  I  felt  they 
were  cold  and  hung  heavily  on  me ;  if  my 
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memory  still  serves  me,  she  bestowed  on 
me  all  kinds  of  endearing  and  touching 
appellations  ;  but  all  this  was  like  a  dream. 
After  some  hours  I  was  restored  to  my 
senses,  and  then  my  mother  said,  ‘  Ger- 
vais,  they  are  gone,  but  we  shall  remain 
at  the  chateau.’  From  that  time  I  have 
little  or  nothing  to  relate. 

“  In  the  month  of  October  she  sent  me 
a  ribbon  with  some  w’ords  printed  in  re¬ 
lief — they  were  these  :  ‘  This  ribbon  is  the 
grfeen  ribbon  which  I  wore  over  my  eyes 
— it  has  never  left  me  ;  I  send  it  you.’  In 
the  month  of  November,  which  w'as  very 
beautiful,  some  servants  of  the  house 
brought  me  several  presents  from  her 
father,  but  I  did  not  inquire  about  them. 
The  snow  sets  in  in  December,  and,  O 
heavens  !  how  long  that  winter  was!  Jan¬ 
uary,  February,  March,  April,  were  cen¬ 
turies  of  calamities  and  tempests.  In  the 
month  of  May  the  avalanches  fell  every 
w'here  except  on  me.  When  the  sun 
|)eeped  forth  a  little,  I  was  guided,  by  my 
wish,  to  the  road  which  led  to  Rossons, 
for  this  was  the  way  the  muleteers  came; 
at  length,  one  arrived,  but  with  no  news 
for  me ;  and  then  another,  and  after  the 
third  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  hearing  from 
my  absent  friends.  I  felt  that  the  crisis  of 
my  fate  was  over.  Eight  days  after,  how¬ 
ever,  a  letter  from  Eulalie  w'as  read  to 
me  ;  she  had  spent  the  winter  at  Geneva, 
and  was  going  to  pass  the  summer  at 
Milan.  My  poor  mother  trembled  for 
me,  but  I  smiled ;  it  was  exactlv  what  I 
expected.  And  now,  sir,  you  Know  my 
story — it  is  simply  this :  that  I  believed 
myself  loved  by  a  woman,  and  I  have 
been  loved  by  a  dog.  Poor  Puck !”  Puck 
jumped  on  the  blind  man. 

“  Ah  I  ”  said  he,  “  you  are  not  my  Puck, 
but  I  love  you  because  you  love  me.” 

“  Poor  fellow,”  cried  I,  “  you  will  be 
loved  by  another,  though  not  by  her,  and 
you  will  love  in  return ;  but  listen,  Ger- 
vais,  I  must  leave  Chamouny,  and  I  shall 
go  to  Milan.  I  will  see  her.  I  will  ^eak 
to  Eulalie,  I  swear  to  you,  and  then  I  will 
return  to  you.  I,  too,  have  some  sorrows 
which  are  not  assuaged;  some  wounds 
which  are  not  yet  healed.”  Gervais 
sought  for  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  fer¬ 
vently.  Sympathy  in  misfortune  is  so 
quickly  felt.  “  You  will,  at  least,  be  com¬ 
fortably  provided  for ;  thanks  to  the  care 
of  your  protector,  your  little  portion  of 
land  has  become  very  fruitful,  and  the 
good  Chamouuiers  rejoice  in  your  pros- 
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perity.  Your  prepossessing  appearance 
will  soon  gain  you  a  mistress,  and  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  find  a  friend,” 

“  And  a  dog  ?”  replied  Gervais. 

“  Ah !  I  would  not  give  mine  for  your 
valley  or  mountains  if  he  had  not  loved 
you,  but  now  I  give  him  to  you.” 

“  Your  dog  1”  exclaimed  he.  “  Your 
dog !  Ah !  he  can  not  be  given  away.” 

“  Adieu,  Gervais!” 

I  did  not  speak  to  Puck,  or  he  would 
have  followed  me.  As  I  was  moving  on  I 
saw  I’uck  looked  uneasy  and  ashamed ; 
he  drew  back  a  step,  stretched  out  his 
j)aws,  and  bent  down  his  head  to  the 
ground.  I  stroked  his  long  silky  eoat, 
and  with  a  slight  pang  at  my  heart,  in 
which  there  was  no  feeling  of  anger,  I 
said.  Go.  lie  flew  back  to  Gervais  like  an 
arrow.  Gervais  will  not  be  alone  at  any 
rate,  thought  I. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  found  myself 
at  Milan.  I  was  not  in  spirits  for  enjoying 
society,  yet  I  did  not  altogether  avoid 
mixing  in  it.  A  crowded  room  is,  in  its 
Avay,  a  vast  solitude,  unless  you  are  so  un¬ 
fortunate  a  person  as  to  stumble  upon  one 
of  those  never-tiring  tourists  Avhom  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  oecasionally 
on  the  Boulevards  at  Tortoni’s,  or  with 
whom  you  have  gaped  away  an  hour  at 
Favert’s  —  one  of  those  dressed-up  pup- 

Iues  with  fashionable  cravat  and  pertumed 
lair,  who  stare  through  an  eye-glass,  with 
the  most  perfect  assurance  imaginable, 
and  talk  at  the  highest  piteh  of  their  voice. 

“  What !  are  you  here  ?”  cried  llober- 
ville. 

“  Is  it  you  ?”  replied  I.  lie  continued 
to  chatter,  but  his  words  were  unheeded 
by  me,  for  my  eyes  suddenly  fixed  upon  a 
young  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  she 
M’as  sitting  alone,  .and  leaning  against  a 
pillar  in  a  kind  of  melancholy  reverie. 

“  Ah !  ah  !”  said  Roberville,  “  I  under- 
st.and ;  your  taste  lies  in  that  direction. 
Well,  w’ell,  really  in  my  opinion  you  show 
considerable  judgment.  I  once  thought 
of  her  myself,  but  now  I  have  higher 
views.” 

“  Indeed,”  replied  I,  as  I  gazed  at  him 
from  he.ad  to  foot,  “  you  do  not  say  so.” 

“  Come,  come,”  said  Roberville,  “  I 
perceive  your  heart  is  already  touched — 
you  are  oceupied  only  with  her ;  confess 
that  it  would  have  been  a  sad  pity  if  those 
glorious  black  eyes  had  never  been  open¬ 
ed  to  the  light.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 


“  What  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  that  she  was 
bom  blind.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
merchant  of  Anvers,  and  his  only  child ; 
he  lost  his  wife  very  young,  and  was  plung¬ 
ed  in  consequence  in  the  profoundest  grief.” 

“  Do  you  believe  it  ?” 

“  I  should  think  so,  for  he  quitted  An¬ 
vers,  gave  up  his  mercantile  pursuits, 
which  had  never  been  more  profitable  to 
him  than  at  that  time,  and,  after  making 
magnificent  presents  to  those  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  service,  and  pensions  to  his 
servants,  left  his  house  ana  occupation.” 

“  And  what  became  of  him  after¬ 
ward  ?”  said  I,  somewhat  impatiently, 
for  my  curiosity  M’as  gradually  increas¬ 
ing. 

“  Oh !  it’s  a  romance,  a  perfect  romance. 
This  good  man  retired  to  Chamouny, 
where  we  have  all  been  once  in  our  life, 
for  the  sake  of  saying  that  vrc  have  been 
— though,  for  my  part,  I  can  never  under¬ 
stand  the  charms  of  its  melancholy  gran¬ 
deur — and  there  he  remained  several 
years.  Have  you  never  heard  him  men¬ 
tioned  ?  Let  me  see,  it’s  a  plebeian  name 
-M.  Robert,  that’s  it.” 


“Well?”  said  I. 

“Well,”  continued  he,  “an  oculist 
succeeded  in  restoring  his  daughter’s 
sight.  Her  father  took  her  to  Geneva, 
and  at  Geneva  she  fell  in  love  with  an 
adventurer,  who  carried  her  off  because 
her  father  w’ould  not  have  him  for  a  son- 
in-law.” 


“  Her  father  felt  that  he  was  unM’orthy 
of  her  ?”  said  I. 

“  Yes,  and  he  had  formed  a  correct 
opinion  of  him,  for  no  sooner  had  they 
reached  Milan  than  the  adventurer  disap¬ 
peared,  with  all  the  gold  and  diamonds 
of  which  he  had  been  able  to  possess  him¬ 
self.  It  was  asserted  that  this  gallant 
gentleman  was  .already  married,  and  that 
he  h.ad  incurred  capital  punishment  at 
Padua,  so  that  the  law  punished  him.” 

“And  M.  Robert?”  * 

“  Oh,  M.  Robert  died  of  grief ;  but 
this  affair  did  not  create  a  great  sensa¬ 
tion,  for  he  was  a  very  singular  man,  who 
had  some  extraordinary  ideas  :  one  of  the 
absurd  plans  he  had  formed  was,  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  a  blind  youth.” 

“  Oh,  the  poor  girl !” 

“  She  is  not  so  much  to  be  pitied  ei¬ 
ther  ;  but  look  at  her  instead  of  talking  of 
her,  and  confess  that  she  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  with  tw’O  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year,  and  such  a  pair  of  eyes !” 
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“  Eyes,  eyes,  curses  rest  upon  her  eyes, 
for  they  have  been  her  ruin  !”  There  is 
a  leaven  of  cruelty  in  my  composition, 
and  I  like  to  make  those  who  have  caused 
others  suffering,  suffer  in  their  turn.  I 
fixed  one  of  those  piercing  looks  upon 
Eulalie,  which,  when  they  do  not  flatter 
a  w'oman,  make  her  heart  sink  within  her. 
She  raised  herself  from  the  pillar  against 
which  she  was  leaning,  and  stood  mo¬ 
tionless  and  tremblingly  before  me.  I 
went  up  to  her  slowly,  and  whispered, 
Gervais. 

“Who  ?” 

“  Gervais.” 

“Ah,  Gervais,”  replied  she,  while  she 
placed  her  hand  before  her  eyes.  The 
scene  was  so  singular  that  it  would  have 
shaken  the  nerves  of  the  most  composed 
person,  for  my  appearance  there  was  al¬ 
together  so  sudden,  my  acquaintance  with 
her  history  so  extraordinary. 

“  Ah,  Gervais,”  exclaimed  I,  vehement¬ 
ly,  seizing  her  at  the  same  time  by  the 
arm,  “  what  have  you  done  to  him  ?” 
She  sank  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  I 
never  heard  any  more  of  her  from  that 
memorable  night.  I  entered  <  Savoy  by 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  and  again  found  my¬ 
self  once  more  in  the  valley  of  Chamouny. 
Again  I  sought  the  rock  where  Gervais 
was  accustomed  to  sit,  but  though  it  W’as 
his  usual  hour  for  sitting  there,  he  was 
not  to  be  seen.  I  came  up  to  the  old 
spot,  and  discovered  his  stick  of  Cytisus, 
and  perceiving  that  it  M’as  ornamented 
with  a  piece  of  green  ribbon,  on  which 
were  some  words  printed  in  relief,  the 
circumstance  of  his  leaving  this  behind 
him  made  me  feel  very  uneasy.  I  called 
Gervais  loudly  ;  a  voice  repeated  Gervais  ;  i 
it  seemed  to  me  like  an  echo ;  I  turned 
round,  and  beheld  Marguerite,  leading  a  | 
dog  by  a  chain.  They  stopped,  and  I 
recognized  Puck,  though  he  did  not  know 
me,  for  he  seemed  occupied  by  some  idea ; 
he  sniffed  his  nose  in  the  air,  raised  his 
ears,  and  stretched  forth  his  paws  as  if  he 
was  going  to  start  off.  * 

“  Alas,  sir,”  said  Marguerite,  “  have  you 
met  with  Gervais  ?” 

“  Gervais  ?”  replied  I,  “  where  is  he  ?” 
Puck  looked  at  me  as  if  he  had  under¬ 
stood  what  I  had  said,  he  stretched  him¬ 
self  toward,  me  as  far  as  his  chain  would 
permit ;  I  stroked  him  w’ith  my  hand,  the 
poor  thing  licked  my  fingers  and  then 
remained  still. 

“  I  remember  now,  sir,  that  it  was  you 


gave  him  this  dog  to  console  him  for  one 
which  he  had  lost,  a  little  while  before 
oil  came  here.  This  poor  animal  had  not 
een  eight  days  in  the  valley  before  ho 
lost  his  sight,  like  his  master.” 

I  lifted  up  Puck’s  silky  head,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  indeed  blind.  Puck 
licked  my  hand,  and  then  howled. 

“  It  was  because  he  was  blind,”  said 
Marguerite,  “  that  Gervais  would  not  take 
him  with  him  yesterday.” 

“  Yesterday,  Marguerite ?  What!  has 
he  not  been  home  since  yesterday  ?” 

“  Ah,  sir,  that  is  exactly  what  astonish¬ 
es  ns  allso  much.  Only  think,  on  Sunday 
in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  storm,  a 
gentleman  came  to  the  valley — I  could 
have  declared  he  was  an  English  milord — 
he  wore  a  straw  hat,  covered  with  rib¬ 
bons.” 

“  Well,  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
Gervais?” 

“While  I  was  running  to  fetch  some 
faggots  to  make  fire  for  drying  M.  Rober- 
ville’s  clothes,  he  remained  with  Gervais. 
M.  de  Roberville!  yes,  that  was  his  name. 
I  do  not  know  wdiat  he  said,  but  yester¬ 
day  Gervais  was  so  melancholy,  lie,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  more  anxious  than  ever  to 
go  to  the  rock  ;  indeed  he  Avas  in  such  a 
hurry  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to  throw 
his  blue  cloak  over  his  shoulders ;  and  I 
think  I  tokl  you  that  the  evening  before 
was  very  cold  and  damp.  ‘  Mother,’  said 
he,  as  went  along,  ‘  be  so  kind  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  Puck  from  following  me,  and  take 
charge  of  him  :  his  restlessness  inconven¬ 
iences  me  sometimes,  and  if  ho  should 
pull  his  chain  out  of  my  hand,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  find  each  other  again  per¬ 
haps.’  ” 

“Alas,  Gervais !”  cried  I,  “my  poor 
Gervais !” 

“  O  Gervais !  Gervais,  my  son !  my 
little  Gervais !”  sobbed  the  poor  woman. 

Puck  knawed  his  chain,  and  jumped  im¬ 
patiently  about  us. 

“  If  you  were  to  set  Puck  at  liberty, 
perhaps  he  might  find  Gervais,”  said  I. 

The  chain  was  unfastened,  and  before 
I  had  time  to  see  that  Puck  was  free,  he 
had  darted  off,  and  the  next  moment  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  body  falling  into 
the  depths  of  the  Arveyron.  “  Puck ! 
Puck !’’  shouted  I ;  but  when  I  reached 
the  spot,  the  little  dog  had  disappeared, 
and  all  that  could  be  seen  was  a  blue 
mantle  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters. 
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The  memory  of  this  great  man,  who 
took  so  active  and  influential  a  part  in  the 
Revolutionary  scenes  and  times  of  our 
early  history,  is  justly  held  in  grateful  re¬ 
spect  by  an  admiring  posterity.  We  have 
thought  it  an  acceptable  service  to  our 
readers,  as  well  as  an  embellishment  to  our 
pages,  to  give  him  a  sort  of  artistic  resur¬ 
rection,  tliat  his  noble  face  may  be  seen 
again  much  as  it  appeared  long  years 
ago. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  January  6th,  1706,  and  died  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  April  17th,  1790.  The  name  of 
Dr.  Franklin  has  long  been  a  household 
word  in  America — he  was  her  moralist, 
statesman,  philosopher.  Ilis  discoveries  in 
electricity  have  given  him  a  permanent 

1)lace  in  scientific  history  ;  and  he  deserves 
lighest  honor  from  all  mankind,  because 
of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  rational  lib¬ 
erty  and  the  independence  of  nations. 
We  must  omit  all  details  concerning 
Franklin’s  early  life  :  however,  if  any  one 
would  sustain  hope  amid  unpromising  la¬ 
bor —  discern  the  inestimable  value  of 
small  portions  of  time  economized  and 
put  scrupulously  to  uses — or  learn  how 
cheerfulness,  patience,  and  fortitude,  guid¬ 
ed  by  good  sense  and  integrity,  must  ever 
command  success — he  will  find  nowhere 
better  instruction  than  in  that  graphic 
narrative  of  the  events  and  struggles  of 
his  opening  manhood,  by  which  Franklin 
has  let  us  into  the  innermost  being  of  the 
journeyman  printer  of  Philadelphia.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  no  less  by  practical  benevolence, 
than  by  almost  intuitive  suijireciation  of 
the  wants  and  character  of  American  so¬ 
ciety,  Franklin  could  not  fail  to  rise  into 
authority  among  his  countrymen  :  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  him  their  favorite  counselor 
ip  most  of  the  grave  difficulties  belonging 
to  that  epoch  of  American  history.  Com¬ 
mencing  public  life  in  the  struggle  between 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
old  proprietary  governors,  we  again  meet 
him  proposing  to  the  diflerent  States  a 
project  of  Union,  which  afterward  be¬ 
came  the  basis  of  the  confederacy ;  then, 
on  a  mission  to  England  regarding  the 


American  Stamp  Act :  afterward — driven 
from  his  loyalty — ambassador  to  France 
on  the  part  of  his  countrymen ;  the  ob¬ 
served  of  all  observers  in  Paris,  soliciting 
aid  in  arms  from  the  court  of  Versailles  : 
finally  minister  to  England,  signing  the 
treaty  by  which  the  mother  country,  in 
due  humiliation,  bowed  her  head  before 
the  independence  of  her  former  colonies. 
It  has  been  said  that  F ranklin  represented 
the  practical  genius,  the  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
Voltaire  represented  its  metaphysical  and 
religious  skepticism.  This,  at  least,  is  cer¬ 
tain — no  man  saw  more  clearly,  or  felt 
more  profoundly  in  his  own  person,  the 
political  and  moral  ideas  which  necessa¬ 
rily  bear  sw’ay  in  a  strictly  industrial 
community  like  the  one  emerging  from  in¬ 
fancy  in  the  New  World.  Unconnected 
with  England  by  birth  or  close  associa¬ 
tion,  he  looked  only  with  astonishment  on 
those  pretensions  to  prerogative,  which 
certainly  could  find  no  natural  soil  where 
all  men  were  socially  equal :  and  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  morals  included  every  sanction  and 
precept  likely  to  recommend  themselves 
to  a  people,  who  could  never  reach  pros¬ 
perity  unless  through  patient  industry 
and  the  exercise  of  the  prudential  virtues. 
Ilis  code  was  The  Way  to  Wealth  :  and 
the  wisdom  of  Poor  liichanl  instructed 
every  man  how,  by  the  strength  of  his 
arm,  and  dominion  over  his  passions, 
wealth  might  be  attained  and  made  secure. 
Since  Franklin’s  time  a  new  element  has 
arisen  in  America;  powerful  tendencies 
are  developing  with  higher  aims  than  mere 
wealth,  and  which  demand  a  larger  code 
than  the  utilitarian.  Franklin  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize,  or  rather  had  not  foreseen,  the 
necessary  advent  of  that  speculative  habit 
now  very  rapidly  becoming  dominant  over 
American  thought ;  but  in  his  treatment 
of  the  equallyj)owerful  tendency  of  which 
he  saw  the  influence,  and  wdiereof  he  him¬ 
self  so  largely  partook,  his  l^or  Rich¬ 
ard  is  complete  —  he  threw'  oflf  all  pre¬ 
rogative  and  tradition,  and  looked  at 
things  as  they  are.  Temperance,  silence, 
order,  resolution,  frugality,  activity,  wn- 
cerity,  justice,  moderation,  cleanliness, 
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tranqiiiUlty,  chastity,  humility — these  are  I 
his  virtues ;  and  Franklin  teaches  howr  to 
acquire  them,  by  precepts,  which  in  ear¬ 
lier  times,  would  have  ranked  as  golden 
verses  /  they  are  as  valuable  as  any  thing 
that  has  descended  from  Pythagoras.  It 
is  rare  that  a  single  mind  establishes 
claims  so  various  as  those  of  Franklin — 
he  ranks  also  among  the  foremost  as  a 
physical  inquirer  and  discoverer.  Attract¬ 
ed  by  the  opening  subject  of  electricity, 
he  was  the  hrst  who  reduced  it  to  order  : 
and  that  grand  step  is  owing  to  him  which 
identified  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
rubbed  glass  and  amber,  with  the  energy 
that  produces  lightning,  an4  causes  the 
most  imposing  of  meteorological  phenom- 
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ena.  His  memoirs  on  electricity  and 
other  physical  subjects,  still  astonish  one 
by  their  clearness  and  chastity,  and  the 
precision  and  elegance  of  their  method ; 
their  style  and  manner  are  as  worthy  of 
admiration  as  their  doctrines.  They  gain¬ 
ed  for  the  author  immediate  admission  to 
the  highest  scientihe  societies  in  Europe. 
In  his  personal  bearing  Franklin  was  se¬ 
date  and  weighty.  lie  had  no  striking 
eloquence ;  he  spoke  sententiously  ;  but 
men  instinctively  felt  his  worth,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  his  wisdom.  E.Ycept 
Washington,  whom  in  many  qualities  he 
much  resembled,  the  New  W^orld  ranks 
among  her  dead,  nowhere  so  great  a 
man. 
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CoxTR4KY  to  every  d  priori  assumption, 
vegetables — that  is  to  say  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs — are  far  more  particular  as  to 
the  places  they  choose  to  live  in  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  choose  to  live  under,  than 
animals.  In  proof  of  the  latter  statement, 
take  man  at  the  head  of  all  the  animals. 
The  organization  of  man  is  very  delicate ; 
his  bodily  strength  is  not  preeminent ; 
and  his  perceptive  qualities  impart  degrees 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  the  consequences 
of  which  are  immediately  to  the  mind, 
and  through  the  latter  to  the  body,  most 
trying.  Nevertheless,  the  facility  possess¬ 
ed  by  mankind  of  adapting  themselves  to 
variations  of  climate  is  not  merely  sur¬ 
prising  of  itself,  but  is,  for  the  most  part, 
greater  than  that  possessed  by  other 
animals.  There  really  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  particular  spot  on  terra  finna 
where  human  beings  can  not  support  life, 
provided  that  the  means  of  eating  and 
drinking  be  present,  and  that  there  be  no 
bar  to  the  adoption  of  certain  artitical 


•  This  article  suggests  the  inquiry  if  there  may 
not  be  some  region  in  tlie  varied  and  extended 
climates  of  the  United  States  where  this  valuable 
vegetable  proiluct  may  not  be  cultivated  with  ad¬ 
vantage  and  profit.  \Vill  not  some  of  our  medical 
friends  investigate  the  subject  ? — Ed.  Eclbtic. 


conditions  of  clothing  and  temperature. 
Transport  a  human  individual  of  normal 
health  to  the  arctic  or  antarctic  regions  ; 
give  him  enough  food  and  drink,  especi¬ 
ally  the  greasy  food  which  physiologists 
tell  us  burns  in  the  system  after  the  manner 
of  fuel ;  supply  him  with  the  grosser  fuel 
to  warm  from  without,  and  let  his  cloth¬ 
ing  be  abundant ;  then  your  experiment¬ 
al  man  —  aye,  your  delicate,  fair-skinned 
Caucasian  man  —  shall  man.age  to  subsist 
in  health  and  strength  amid  chilling  snows 
and  sparkling  icebergs  for  years  together. 
He  shall  thrive  as  if  to  the  climate  born. 
The  temperature  of  home  might  be  more 
agreeable,  its  society  more  gratifying  than 
that  of  Es(piimaux  and  Polar  bears ;  but 
these  are  matters  of  mental  discomfort, 
not  causes  of  bodily  ailment.  Invert  the 
conditions  :  send  your  model  experimental 
man  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  can  still  live.  Disease  may  have 
to  be  endured,  or  it  may  not.  Extreme 
of  heat  is  confessedly  more  trying  to  the 
human  constitution  than  extreme  of  cold  ; 
and  when  moisture  is  associated  with  ele¬ 
vation  of  temperature,  then  conditions 
prejudical  to  human  life  attain  their  max¬ 
imum. 

Far  different  is  it  with  some  members 
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of  the  vegetable  world.  For  the  most 
part,  certain  vegetable  species  attach 
themselves  to  some  special  locality,  or 
condition  of  locality,  the  precise  character¬ 
istics  of  which  are  in  many^cases  so  little 
known  that  they  do  not  admit  of  being  sup¬ 
plied  artificially.  The  cocoa-nut  palm  fur¬ 
nishes  a  remarkable  instance.  For  some 
reason  or  other  this  magnihcent  palm  re¬ 
fuses  to  grow  very  far  away  from  the  sea  ; 
hence  there  are  no  cocoa-nuts  palms  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa.  Even  if  there  be  complete 
identity  between  the  compositions  of  any 
two  respective  soils — if  the  temperature 
and  degree  of  moisture  of  any  two  regions 
brought  into  comparison  be  identical — 
still  the  blighting  of  vegetables  trans¬ 
ported  from  one  place  to  the  other  often 
gives  the  philosopher  to  understand  that 
there  exist  secrets  in  nature  beyond  the 
ken  of  his  philosophy. 

One  of  the  remote  conditions  that  in¬ 
fluence  the  growth  of  vegetables  has,  how¬ 
ever,  received  elucidation  of  late — the 
condition,  namely,  of  atmospheric  press¬ 
ure.  If  vegetables  (trees,  plants,  and 
shrubs)  grown  at  the  8e.a-surface  level  are 
pressed  upon  with  a  weight  of  atmosphere 
amounting  to  some  fourteen  and  a  half 
pounds  for  every  square  inch  of  surface, 
then  does  it  follow  that  on  ascending  high¬ 
er  the  pressure  will  decrease.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  growing  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain-range — the  Andes, 
we  may  assume — would  be  pressed  upon 
more,  surface  for  surface,  than  another 
tree  of  equal  superficial  extent  grown 
higher  up.  -In  what  precise  way  this 
variation  of  pressure  should  influence  the 
growth  of  any  particular  vegetable,  is  a 
matter  not  apparent.  The  fact,  neverthe¬ 
less,  is  undoubted,  and  no  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  more  convincingly 
illustrate  it  than  cinchona  trees.  These 
valuable  trees  are  not  merely  restricted 
naturally  to  the  Andes  range  of  mount¬ 
ains,  but  to  certain  limits  of  elevation 
upon  that  range — limits  corresponding  to 
a  ver^  diminished  atmospheric  pressure. 

Is  It  necessary  here,  and  at  this  time, 
to  write  a  single  word  in  praise  of  the 
cinchona  or  Peruvian  bark  r  Tliis  valu¬ 
able  remedy  encountered  much  opposition 
when  first  brought  under  the  notice  of 
European  physicians,  but  the  cures  effect¬ 
ed  by  it  supplied  a  mass  of  evidence  that 
could  not  be  gainsayed.  At  present,  the 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  febrifuge  effi¬ 
cacy  of  Peruvian  bark  may  be  pronounced 
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universal,  with  one  small  exception — the 
latter  only  to  be  reconciled  and  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  that  a  general  is  never 
a  hero  to  his  own  valet,  and  a  prophet 
acquires  no  honor  in  his  own  land.  In 
many  districts  of  the  Andes  range,  the 
home  of  cinchona  trees,  ague  is  prevalent, 
especially  amongst  the  native  Indian 
tribes.  Now,  the  best,  the  most  certain 
cure  for  the  ague  ever  yet  discovered,  is 
unquestionably  Peruvian  bark,  or  the 
chemical  principles  therefrom  extracted  ; 
nevertheless,  the  natives  will  but  rarely 
consent  to  use  the  remedy  so  beneficently 
given  to  them.  Practice,  experience, 
should  be  every  thing  in  physic ;  and  as 
ague  is  prevalent  enough  in  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  as  cinchona  trees  are  common 
enough  there,  and  as  experience  of  many 
years  has  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of 
Peruvian  bark  in  this  disease,  Bolivian 
and  Peruvian  Indians,  were  they  reason¬ 
able,  should  have  long  ago  thrown  aside 
their  prejudice,  for  they  can  not  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  virtues  ascribed  to  this  plant. 

From  the  time  when  the  Spanish  Count¬ 
ess  of  Chinchon  furnished  under  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  the  distinctive  name  to  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  henceforth  to  be  called  “cin¬ 
chona,”  the  naturally  growm  trees  of  Bo¬ 
livia  and  Peru  have  alone  supplied  the 
ever-increasing  foreign  demand.  Had  the 
South  American  republics  been  provident 
in  their  generation,  they  would  have  regu¬ 
lated  the  growth  of  cinchona  trees — 
planting  a  supply  of  new  trees,  in  num¬ 
ber  commensurate  with  the  destruction 
of  others.  Unfortunately,  the  bark-pro¬ 
ducing  republics  were  not  so  wise ;  and 
thus  it  happened  that  between  the  pro¬ 
ductive  force  of  nature  and  the  destruct¬ 
ive  energy  of  cascarilleros,  or  bark-gather¬ 
ers,  a  perpetual  contest  went  on.  Year 
after  year,  the  productive  region  for 
cinchona  trees  fell  more  into  thd 
background,  nearer  tracts  having  become 
exhausted,  until  at  length  the  fear  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  Bolivian  mind,  that  an 
important  source  of  national  revenue  was 
likely  to  come  to  an  end.  Thereupon  fol¬ 
low^  a  measure  of  precaution ;  but  it 
was  not  very  happily  devised,  consisting 
not  in  a  systematized  plantation,  but  in  a 
restriction  of  export.  This  latter  meas¬ 
ure  was  the  cause  of  much  deprivation  to 
foreign  countries,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  w'as  attended  with  only  partial  success 
in  preventing  the  destruction  of  cinchona 
trees.  In  point  of  fact,  an  illicit  trade 
34 
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sprang  up  to  some  extent,  as  usually  hap¬ 
pens  when  any  article  of  great  utility  and 
small  bulk  is  laid  under  fiscal  interdict. 

Very  soon  after  the  suppression  of  the 
late  Sepoy  rebellion  in  India,  not  only  the 
government,  but  several  enterprising  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  began  to  reflect  seriously 
on  the  best  available  means  for  turning  to 
account  the  immense  climatic  resources  of 
India.  We  are  all  mostly  too  prone  to 
associate  with  Ilindostan  the  idea  of  a 
seething,  furnace  -  like  climate  —  a  land 
scorched  with  drought  at  one  season,  del¬ 
uged  with  torrents  of  rain  at  another — 
prejudicial  to  human  life,  and  overrun 
with  w'ild  beasts;  not  heeding  the  fact 
that  large  expanses  of  mountain-range 
and  table-land  exist  in  the  Indian  Penin¬ 
sula,  where  climatic  conditions  may  be 
found  in  almost  endless  variety,  tip  to 
the  period  of  rebellion,  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  had  been  turned  to  little  further  ac¬ 
count  than  that  of  a  convenient  sanato¬ 
rium  for  the  repair  of  constitutions  dis¬ 
ordered  by  long  residence  in  the  hot,  un¬ 
healthy  plains;  since  then,  however,  in¬ 
creased  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  resources  of 
that  interesting  region,  and  in  no  respect 
more  satisfactory  than  in  the  cultivation 
of  cinchona  trees.  The  Neilgherry  Hills 
not  onl^  furnish  regions  similar  in  re¬ 
spect  ot  temperature  to  cinchona-grow¬ 
ing  tracts  of  the  Andes,  but  identical  as 
to  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
Here,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  W.  Deni¬ 
son,  Governor  of  Madras,  Mr.  Mclvor,  | 
and  other  enterprising  Britons,  cinchona  j 
plantations  have  been  established,  and 
are  thriving  in  full  luxuriance.  The  task 
was  more  arduous  than  may  occur  to  some 
readers,  tranquilly  perusing  the  account 
of  it  at  home.  Firstly,  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  governments  manifested  no  excess  of 
good  -  will  to  the  undertaking.  If  the 
transplantations  be  successful — they  men¬ 
tally  reasoned  with  themselves — an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  native  revenue  would 
dry  up.  Then  there  was  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  the  young  trees  from  forest  to 
shipboard ;  next,  the  risk  and  difficulty 
attendant  upon  a  long  sea -passage.  Ar¬ 
rived  in  India,  conveyed  to  their  desti¬ 
nation  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  fears  were 
rationally  enough  entertained  that  some 
evil  might  accrue  to  the  precious  charge, 
owing  to  ignorance  of  special  conditions 
of  growth  peculiar  to  cinchona  trees.  At 
home,  that  is  to  say,  in  South  America,  it 
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had  been  remarked  that  these  trees  never 
occupied  large  tracts  exclusively,  but 
sprang  up  in  forest  glades,  patch  like, 
shaded  and  sheltered  by  other  growths, 
as  if  needing  protection.  This  condition, 
were  it  proved  an  absolute  necessity, 
would  of  course  be  somewhat  inimical 
to  the  regular  plantation  system.  East 
Indian  growers,  with  Mr.  Mclvor  at  their 
head,  have  dissipated  every  fear  that  may 
have  been  entertained  on  this  score.  Near 
Ootamocund,  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
cinchona  trees  of  different  species  are 
growing  luxuriantly,  with  all  the  regular¬ 
ity  of  apple  trees  in  an  orchard.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  healthy  appearance  of 
these  trees,  a  fear,  or  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  doubt  remained — the  doubt  whether 
the  resulting  bark  would,  under  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  conditions  of  India,  reproduce, 
in  full  percentage,  the  valuable  febrifuge 
substances  elaborated  by  the  trees  in 
South  America.  In  order  to  settle  that 
doubt,  it  was  very  properly  resolved  that 
specimen  cinchona  plants  should  be  bark¬ 
ed  at  different  respective  periods  of 
growth ;  that  the  bark  thus  collected 
should  be  analysed,  and  the  results  of 
analyses  chronicled  for  general  guidance. 
So  far  as  experiment  has  hitherto  gone, 
the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Howard,  of  Stratford,  the  celebrated 
English  quinine  manufacturer,  reports 
that  the  Neilgherry  specimens  submitted 
to  him,  are,  in  chemical  constitution,  equal 
to  specimens  of  native  South  American 
growth. 

Tame  and  unromantic  though  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  cascarillero,  or  cinchona  bark- 
collector,  may  seem,  there  are  in  reality 
few  callings  that  make  a  greater  demand 
on  the  exercise  of  self-resource,  or  the 
courage  and  endurance  of  those  who  fol¬ 
low  it.  The  tracts  to  be  explored  are 
mostly  of  the  wildest.  Scarped  rocks, 
up  which  a  goat  would  not  travel  by 
choice,  have  to  be  ascended  by  the  cas- 
carilleros,  pack  and  baggage  on  shoulder. 
Torrents  have  to  be  crossed  on  nidely  ex¬ 
temporized  bridges,  and  for  months  to¬ 
gether  the  forest  shared  with  jaguars,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey,  having  only  little 
personal  respect  for  cascarilleros  and  no 
compunction.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined 
that  Peruvian  bark  alone  makes  up  the 
burden  of  the  cascarilleros.  In  those 
desolate  wastes,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home  or  habitation,  every  ounce  of  rations 
needed  for  the  whole  time  of  absence 
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must  be  borne  by  the  bark  -  collectors, 
whole  parties  of  whom  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  starved  to  death  through 
the  accident  of  having  deposited  their 
provender  and  forgotten  its  whereabouts, 
or  through  the  misfortune  of  having  err¬ 
ed  in  calculation  as  to  the  length  of  ab¬ 
sence. 

Even  to  unprofessional  people,  the  fact 
is  tolerably  well  known  that  the  virtues 
of  Peruvian  bark,  in  all  its  several  vari¬ 
eties,  which  are  numerous,  reside  in  cer¬ 
tain  alkaline  bodies  sometimes  called  alka¬ 
loids.  Quinine,  or  quina,  is  the  chief  of 
these  Peruvian  bark  alkalis ;  cinchonine, 
another,  has  less  medicinal  importance ; 
and  there  are  several  others  which  need 
not  be  enumerated  here.  The  chemical 
bodies  known  as  alkaloids  or  alkalis,  of 
the  new  class,  are  extremely  common  in 
vegetables.  Some,  indeed,  have  been 
made  artificially,  and  certain  chemists  ra¬ 
ther  favor  the  belief  that  one  and  all  may 
eventually  be  produced  independently  of 
vegetable  organism.  Not  only  have  chem¬ 
ists  failed  hitherto  in  their  attempts  to 

{>roduce  cinchona  alkaloids  artificially, 
)ut  no  very  efficient  substitute  for  them 
has  been  found  in  any  of  the  alkaloids 
furnished  by  other  vegetables.  Perhaps 
amongst  all  the  substitues,  ilicine^  an  al< 


kali  contained  in  the  holly,  has  been  dem* 
onstrated  to  possess  qualities  of  highest 
febrifuge  character  next  afler  quinine  and 
cinchonine — next  indeed,  but  a  very  long 
way  oflT. 

Now,  that  the  chincona  culture  has 
been  systematically  entered  upon,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  ascertain  whether  the  absolute 
tree-destruction  hitherto  practiced,  be  in¬ 
dispensable.  In  many  continental  states, 
where  the  burning  of  wood  fuel  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  the  constant  demand  for  wood  is 
amply  met  bjr  judicious  pruning  of  side 
branches.  It  this  be  possible  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  cinchona  trees,  then  evidently 
the  cost  of  production  will  be  materially 
lessened.  Altogether,  the  best  hopes 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  success  of 
the  new  scheme  of  Indian  cinchona  pro¬ 
duction.  In  a  few  years’  time  we  may 
reasonably  hope  to  have  a  certain  and  sys¬ 
tematised  -  supply  of  a  precious  material 
which  has  become  indispensable  to  the 
doctor,  which  was  at  the  best  of  times 
precarious,  and  which  seemed  doomed  to 
utter  destruction  at  some  period  not  very 
remote.  If  man  would  only  give  effect 
to  the  means  God  has  beneficently  placed 
at  his  disposal,  how  great  would  be  the 
measure  of  benefits  he  could  confer  on 
his  species  1 


By  the  Editor  of  Tho  Eeltetle. 
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There  is  a  historic  charm  and  romance, 
as  well  as  a  tragic  interest,  in  the  heroic 
annals  of  tho  Moors  of  Spain.  They  were 
a  wonderful  people.  Their  achievements 
adorn  their  heroic  age  of  centuries.  They 
fill  up  vast  chapters  of  history  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  They  invaded  and  conquered 
Spain  almost  in  a  day,  and  by  the  decisive 
results  of  a  single  battle,  they  held  pos¬ 
session  of  the  country,  or  large  portions 
of  it,  for  eight  hundred  years.  Literature, 


•  Ptlayo  :  An  Epic  Poem  of  the  Olden  Moorieh 
Time.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Pobtbr  Bkach. 
New-York :  I).  Appleton  A  Co.,  445  Broadway. 
18f>4.  Pp.  424.  With  illustrations. 


learning,  and  the  arts  had  their  principal 
home  among  the  Moors  during  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  ^holars  of  the  highest  rank 
and  attainments  filled  the  chairs  in  the 
University  of  Cordova.  In  its  palmy 
days  that  beautiful  city  presented  scenes 
of  magnificence  and  grandeur  almost  sur¬ 
passing  fable.  The  decline,  however,  of  the 
Moorish  power  in  Spain  at  length  began  ; 
but  her  bright  and  brilliant  sun  was  long 
years  in  its  descent  from  meridian  splen¬ 
dor  till  its  final  setting  at  the  memorable 
siege  of  Granada,  the  last  home  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain.  Their  last  battle  was 
fought  under  the  walls  of  their  famed  and 
favorite  Alhambra.  From  that  strong 
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and  beautiful  fortreas  and  imperial  palace, 
their  last  king,  the  unfortunate  Boabdil, 
descended  by  a  private  stairway  in  the 
walls  (still  to  be  seen)  with  the  keys  in 
his  hands,  a  sad  and  disconsolate  captive, 
and  delivered  them  to  his  queenly  con¬ 
queror,  Queen  Isabella,  in  the  Spanish 
camp,  in  full  view  from  the  walla.  The 
gradual  recovery  of  Spain  from  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Moors,  during  this  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  eight  hundred  years,  abounds  in 
heroic  incident. 

The  author  of  this  charming  epic  poem, 
Pelayo,  with  admirable  skill  and  talent 
has  drawn  her  materials  from  the  early 
annals  of  this  heroic  age,  and  combined 
and  woven  them  into  an  epic  poem  of  great 
beauty  of  arrangement,  grace  of  diction, 
and  felicity  of  rhythm. 

We  took  occasion  to  record  a  brief  no¬ 
tice  of  this  volume  when  it  was  laid  upon 
our  table  some  time  since ;  but  it  seemed 
not  enough,  or  very  imperfect  j  ustlce  to  the 
gifted  authoress  to  pass  it  by  w’ith  an  ordi¬ 
nary  editorial  notice.  We  now  recur  to  the 
book  for  more  extended  mention ;  for  the 
sake  also  of  enriching  our  pages  with  a 
few  of  the  beautiful  thoughts  which  gem 
the  work.  The  idea  that  a  lady,  e8{)e- 
cially  an  American  lady,  could  be  found 
able  to  write  an  epic  poem  worthy  the 
name,  seems  to  have  been  held  in  unbe¬ 
lief.  So  competent  a  judge  as  Edwin 
Croswell,  Esq.,  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Albany  Argus,  says:  “  I  confess  that 
when  first  told  that  a  lady  friend  had 
written  an  epic  poem,  I  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  a  vague  doubt,  not  as  to 
the  person,  but  the  sex.”  And  to  show 
what  became  of  his  unbelief,  that  his  lady 
friend  co&ld  write  an  epic  poem,  we 
quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Croswell : 

“  The  striking  and  romantic  historical  interest 
of  the  era  of  the  tale  and  the  incidents  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  are  skillfully  oombined,  and  wrought  up 
with  much  felicity  of  thought  and  diction,  and 
its  scenes,  rites,  and  adventures  with  high  de¬ 
scriptive  talent.  The  action  of  the  poem  is  rapid, 
and  its  incidents  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
while  its  glowing  enthusiasm  and  heroic  ardor^ 
charm  the  imagination.  Perhaps  no  feature  is 
more  remarkable  than  its  fidelity  to  the  age  and 
country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  It  is  Spain 
in  all  its  beauty  and  chivalry  ;  its  national  and 
devotional  feeling ;  its  natural  scenery,  and  its  _ 
diaractcristics  of  mien  and  manner.  All  its' 
thoughts  are  ennobling ;  and  it  may  be  truly 
■aid  that,  while  it  arrests  and  holds  the  imagin¬ 
ation,  it  expands  and  elevates  the  heart.” 

Having  visited  many  of  the  historic 


homes  of  the  Moors,  in  Southern  Spain, 
we  can  almost  recognize  the  localities  so 
graphically  described  in  the  poem,  and 
fully  indorse  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Cros¬ 
well  and  others  more  competent  to  judge 
of  its  merits  than  we  are.  The  concep¬ 
tion  and  plan  of  the  poem  are  bold  and 
venturesome,  and  indicate  poetic  genius 
of  a  high  order.  The  success  of  the  eagle- 
flight  fully  justifies  the  confidence  of  the 
authoress  in  her  own  native  powers,  with 
w'hich  she  seems  to  have  been  richly  endow¬ 
ed  from  childhood.  Like  the  young  eaglet, 
she  oflen  indulged  in  poetic  nights  for  her 
ow'n  gratification,  the  effusions  of  which 
only  met  the  public  eye  anonymously  un¬ 
til  the  outburst  of  the  present  rebellion, 
which  called  forth  rich  and  eloquent 
strains  of  patriotic  sentiment  to  grace 
the  columns  of  one  of  our  evening  jour¬ 
nals,  the  editor  of  which  is  one  of  our 
leading  poets.  This  fine  epic  poem,  wor¬ 
thy  any  poetic  pen  of  the  age,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  literary  admirers  of  talent 
and  genius,  with  gratified  surprise.  A 
just  meed  of  commendation  seems  due 
to  this  new  and  fair  candidate  for  poetic 
fame.  We  beg  to  travel  a  little  out  of 
our  ordinary  course  to  unite  with  others 
in  bringing  this  admirable  epic  before  the 

fmblic  literary  eye.  We  venture  the  be- 
ief  that  if  the  name  on  the  title  page 
of  Pelayo  ha»i  read  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  instead  of  Elizabeth  T.  Porter 
Beach,  the  admirers  of  English  poets  and 
poetry  would  have  kindled  with  fresh  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  talents  of  that  gifted  and 
much-lamented  lady,  for  this  new  proof 
of  her  poetic  powers.  It  is  rare,  w'e  be¬ 
lieve,  that  a  new  poem,  and  that  poem  an 
epic,  so  difficult  of  achievement  even  by 
a  gentleman,  much  more  so  by  a  lady  un¬ 
known  to  fame,  should  call  forth  from 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  some  of  them 
poets  of  high  renown,  expressions  of  praise 
so  gratifying  to  an  author.  We  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  the  opinion,  so  beau¬ 
tifully  expressed,  of  William  Cullen  Bry¬ 
ant — a  poet  himself  of  wide  and  deserv^ 
renown.  He  says  in  the  Evening  Post : 

“  The  beautiful  edition  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T. 
Porter  Beach’s  poem,  entitled  Pelayo :  An  Epic 
of  the  Olden  Moorish  Time,  published  by  the 
Appletons,  is,  we  learn,  exhausted,  and  the  au¬ 
thoress  meditates  the  publication  of  a  second 
edition  carefully  revi.sed.  She  is  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  this  success,  which,  in  her  modest  ap¬ 
preciation  of  her  literary  merits,  has,  we  learn, 
much  exceeded  her  expectations. 
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“At  the  close  of  the  volume  the  author  refers 
to  an  event  in  her  own  personal  history.  The 
composition  of  this  work  was  undertaken  as  a 
means  of  diverting  her  mind  from  the  contem- 
lation  of  an  overwhelming  sorrow.*  She  calls 
er  poem 

*'  ‘  Sad-woven  rhymes,  in  days  of  gloom, 

Strung  but  to  stay  the  tear.’ 

“  A  severe  and  sudden  calamity  held  her  for 
a  long  time  in  a  state  of  melancholy  bordering 
upon  despair,  until,  by  some  accident,  her  mind 
became  turned  to  poetic  composition,  and  she 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  respite  from 
her  grief  in  the  task  of  putting  in  order  roman¬ 
tic  incidents  of  love  and  war — 

“  *  Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  ’ — 

and  giving  a  rhythmical  form  to  the  expression 
of  the  thoughts  and  imagery  they  suggested. 
The  composition  of  verse  seems  to  have  had 
upon  her  mind  an  effect  simihar  to  that  of  mu»dc 
upon  some  persons  who  find  themselves  calmed 
and  made  to  forget  their  griefs  by  the  ‘  concord 
of  sweet  sounds.' 

“  The  work  has  almost  the  air  of  an  improvi¬ 
sation — as  if  it  was  written  at  once  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  excitement.  The  author  delights  in 
the  description  of  beautiful  and  grand  aspects 
of  nature,  the  fre.shness  of  spring,  .the  splen¬ 
dors  of  summer,  the  glories  of  autumn,  the 
tempests  of  winter,  the  pomp  of  morning  and 
evening,  situations  in  which  the  domestic  affec¬ 
tions  are  interested,  magnificent  preparations 
of  war,  hard-fought  battles,  deeds  of  heroism, 
the  exultation  of  victory,  the  dejection  and 
shame  of  defeat,  alternations  of  ho})e  and  fear, 
of  confidence  and  despair.  Through  scenes  in 
which  these  are  made  to  pass  before  the  reader, 
the  thread  of  the  metrical  narrative  runs  rap¬ 
idly  on,  as  if  the  author  were  pouring  out  of 
her  mind 

“  ‘  Easy,  the  unpremeditated  verse,’ 

BO  little  are  the  traces  of  the  p)art  performed 
by  the  file  perceived  in  the  pages  of  this  work. 

“  There  is  one  quality  which  will  be  readily 
conceded  to  this  work,  that  of  not  being,  in 
any  sense  or  in  any  respect,  an  imitation  of 
any  other  author.  We  have  not  met  with  a 
single  passage  which,  cither  in  its  modulation 
or  in  its  phraseology,  has  reminded  us  of  what 
has  been  written  before.  The  combination  of 
terms,  their  collocation  and  construction,  are 
quite  the  author’s  own.  Dr.  Johnson  says  of 
the  great  Thomson  that  his  blank  verse  is 
not  the  blank  verse  of  any  other  poet,  and  in 


•  The  sad  bereavement  to  which  Mr.  Bryant  re¬ 
fers  was  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband,  a  law¬ 
yer  of  high  talent,  and  a  legal  partner  of  Hon. 
william  II.  Seward,  now  Secretary  of  State,  by 
the  explosion  of  the  steamer  Empire  State,  soon 
after  leaving  Newport,  off  Point  Judith,  on  her 
passage  to  New-York,  some  years  since. —  £d. 
Eclkctic. 


like  manner  we  may  say  of  this  poem,  that  its 
versification  and  style  are  not  that  of  any  au¬ 
thor.  In  some  instances  not  unfrequent,  the 
author’s  use  of  terms  will  strike  the  reader  as 
so  adventurous,  on  account  of  the  inde|)endent 
manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  that  he 
may  be  in  some  apprehension  whether  she  can 
sustain  herself  successfully  in  the  freedoms  she 
uses ;  but  in  proceeding  he  will  find  that  the 
purpose  of  the  author  is  fully  answered.  It  is 
somewhat  like  what  happens  in  the  descent  of 
the  Saut  Saintc  Marie  when,  in  shooting  the 
rapids  in  an  Indian  canoe,  a  rock  appears  in 
front  of  the  voyager  with  the  stream  rushing 
against  it  and  roaring  around  it.  A  single 
stroke  of  the  paddle  sends  the  canoe  safely  by 
the  rock,  and  it  is  heard  roaring  at  a  distance 
behind. 

“To  conclude,  the  poem  is  written  by  one 
whose  mind  has  been  filled  with  the  splendid 
themes  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  Moors 
and  Christians  in  Spain,  in  which  the  heathen 
yoke  was  thrown  off.  The  incidents  are  re¬ 
lated  and  the  subjects  they  present  described 
with  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  The  great  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  work  is  a  decided  love  of  the 
subject  and  a  strong  delight  in  the  occupation 
of  placing  it  in  poetic  lights,  and  giving  to  the 
narrative  the  harmonious  cadences  of  metrical 
composition.’’ 

George  Ripley,  Esq.,  the  accomplished 
literary  critic  and  editor  of  the  New- 
York  Tribune,  says  of  Pelayo,  in  a  gen¬ 
erous  and  gratifying  review,  of  four  col¬ 
umns  : 

“  Amid  the  numerous  echoes  of  favorite 
poets  which  compose  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
popular  poetry  of  the  day,  the  reader  of  Pelayo 
will  be  impressed  with  its  freedom  from  imita¬ 
tion,  and  its  etrongly  marked  indit ideality  of 
eompoeition.  It  shows  no  traces  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  or  the  Brownings.  Except  now  and 
then  an  apparently  unconscious  reminiscence 
of  Scott  and  Moore,  the  poem  appears  no  less 
spontaneous  than  the  song  of  bird.s.  It  is  the 
free  expression  of  a  fancy  abounding  in  images 
of  tender  beauty,  and  an  ear  attuned  to  the 
sweetest  melody  of  words.  The  poem  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  objective  character.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  wail  of  personal  sorrow,  no  dark 
brooding  over  the  mysteries  of  life  and  the 
universe,  no  gush  of  private  ecstasy  or  joy. 
The  writer  is  absorbed  in  the  experience  of  the 
persons  whose  history  she  paints ;  she  has  no 
thought,  no  emotion,  no  word  but  for  them. 
With  the  exception  of  the  modest  and  touching 
lines  which  close  the  volume,  there  is  no  allu¬ 
sion  which  brings  herself  upon  the  scene. 
This  gives  an  air  of  vivid  reality  to  the  poem, 
throwing  a  fresh  and  brilliant  light  over  the 
fading  colors  of  the  past  Her  diction  is  uni¬ 
formly  graceful  and  appropriate,  preserving  a 
singular  harmony  with  the  scene  by  its  rapid 
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and  skillful  change.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  Porter  Beach.  She  bore  a  note  of  introduction 
the  poem  justlj  challenge  admiration.  An  in  the  well-known  handwriting  of  the  poet-edit- 
epic  from  an  American  woman  in  these  days  of  or  Bryant,  and  it  said  this  of  Pelayo: 


strife  and  turmoil,  is  an  unexpected  gift.  Let 


‘  I  have  been  charmed  to  perceive  how  skill- 


it  be  received  with  a  grateful  and  generous  wel-  fully  the  author  of  this  poem^  has  availed  her- 
come.  sell  of  the  materials  for  poetic  embellishment 

“  The  authoress  of  Pelayo  is  a  niece  of  ex-  furnished  by  the  history  of  that  romantic  pe- 
fiovemor  Throop  of  this  State,  and  is  favorably  riod.’ 

known  to  the  public  by  her  recent  patriotic  “  And  as  Pelayo  unfolded  its  beauties  to  me, 
poems  on  some  of  the  striking  incidents  of  the  my  thought  was  an  echo  of  the  above  words ; 
war.”  I  was  charmed. 

'^Pelayo  is  based  on  the  history  of  Spain  dur- 
N.  P.  Willis  says  of  it :  ing  its  invasion  by  the  Moors,  when  the  Span¬ 

ish  Christians  made  almost  superhuman  exer- 
“  A  poem  which  commends  itself  deliciously  tions  in  their  struggles  to  repel  the  invaders ;  and 
to  the  ear.  It  is  exquisite  in  rhythm,  and  per-  ^ts  sweet  and  varied  rhyme  is  woven  the 
feet  in  rhvme,  is  this  Epic  of  the  Olden  Moor-  ever  new  Ulc  of  true  and  deathless  love. 


ish  Time — the  romantic  story  of  Pelayo. 


To  pick  out  segregated  beauties  from  Pe- 


we  are  not  mistaken,  Pelayo  is  a  poem  of  most  is  analogous  to  taking  out  the  solo  strains 
uncommon  meindv  ”  of  the  viol  or  the  bassoon  from  the  ‘Meditationt 

uncommon  melody.  Poetigae,  beautiful  as  they  may  be  sUnding 

The  editor  of  the  Albany  Bvetiing  ““"'y  k 

r  I  c  ^  wondrous  work,  which  nows  along  through 

Journal  say  s  of  Pelayo  .  hours  with  its  magnificent  burden  of  harmony, 

“A  heroic  poem,  and  by  a  woman!  The  waiting  the  hearer  into  an  almost  trance-like 


author  is  a  native,  and  we  believe,  at  present  a 


state  of  delight. 

“  A  rich  golden  ray  of  sunshine,  however 


resident  of  New- York,  and  i.s  the  niece  of  a  late  . 

disUnguished  ex-governor  of  our  sUte.  She  would  not  convey  to  you  the 

has  elected  for  her  theme  one  of  the  most  sunset  spreading  the  sky 

romanUc  incidents  in  history  -  the  conflict  ^  manUe  of  gold  and 

between  the  Goths  and  Moors,  consequent  ....  , 

upon  the  apostasy  of  Count  Juliam  The  salient  .  /rand  tale  of  this  poem  Is  so  impressive, 

pdnt  of  the  blo^y  conflict  is  seized  by  the  .'’•'Pl*  « 

^Oed  authoress,  and  wrought  into  a  singul.rlv  r  exc^uisitely  In-autiful 

Pathetic  and  effective  8to7y.  She  has  caught  I  desi^jr  of  giving  you  any  idea 

“^i_  .  .  i*  !•  -A  au  •  -A  r  au  A-  w  It  unless  YOU  will  let  me  read  vou  the  book 

^th  surprising  felicity  the  spirit  of  the  times.  ^  j  j  ^.j, 

Wo  see  the  waving  of  the  banners  and  hear  ^a,*  ®  r  ^  i 
the  clash  of  contending  arms.  The  poem  *^""5  y®“  *  ^  ™»y- 


breathes  throughout  the  aroma  of  the  old  le¬ 
gends.  It  shows  a  profound  study  of,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with,  the  history  of  the 
age  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  The  artistic 
structure  is  equally  admirable.  The  style  is 
pure  and  oftentimes  impassioned ;  the  verses 


'  ‘  Bright  gleam  the  lights  from  tower  and  hall, 
And  brighter  still  from  maidens'  eyes, 

While  light  as  snow-flakes’  gentle  fall, 

Fair  feet  keep  time  to  melodies.’ 

”  The  lover  of  this  poem  adopts,  in  his  ad- 


are  cast  in  most  rhythmic  mould.  We  advise  dress  to  his  mistress,  that  sweetest  of  tender 

every  lover  of  poetry  to  purchase  and  read  this  thoughts,  the  likening  of  his  darling  to  a  bird. 

pwm ;  we  are  sure  the  discriminating  reader  Throughout  the  whole  poem,  this  likeness  oc- 

will  agree  with  us  in  pronouncing  it  a  work  of  repeatedly : 

lye  and  varied  poww.  It  is  beautifully  print-  .. . ..  ^h.  gently  will  I  guard  my  dove. 

ed,  and  illustrated  by  various  superb  engrav-  And  though  in  wildwood  be  her  nest. 

I’ll  weave  it  close  with  flowers  of  love. 

For  ever  blooming  in  my  breast.”’ 


The  Independent  says : 


“The  love-scenes  in  the  book,  indeed,  are 
“It  was  a  dangerous  experiment  to  touch  as  would  enrapture  the  heart  of  any 

upon  the  beautiful  Moorish  traditions  of  Spain,  enam/ed  one;  though  they  are  by  no  means 
but  Mrs.  Beach  has  been  successful  to  a  de-  ‘^ese 

gree  that  justifies  her  boldness.”  war-times,  when  so  many  soldier-lovers  are 

°  parting  from  their  ladies.  Zillah,  however,  is 

William  Wirt  Sikes,  of  the  Chicago  fverse  to  parting  with  her  wamor;  and  she 
T  1  aiva-  °  ‘  says  her  heart  thus  melodiously ; 


Journal,  says : 

“  I  have  been  spending  an  evening  with  two 
poets.”  (Mrs.  Beach  and  Ixingfellow.)  “The  first 
that  came  to  my  side  brought  me  Pelayo,  an  epic 
poem,  and  told  me  her  name  was  Elizabeth  T.  | 


'  *  Closer  unto  his  breast  she  clung. 

While  anguished  sobs  her  bosom  wrung ; 
Nettling  yet  nearer  to  hit  heart. 

As  fain,  with  him,  would  life  depart. 
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*•  *  “  Oh,  bear  me  with  thee  to  the  strife  I 
E'en  as  thy  page,  to  yield  my  life, 

If  thou  shouidst  fall  by  Moslem-spear — 

And  I — 0  God  I  and  I  not  near  1 

Oh  I  joy  upon  thy  breast  to  lie ! 

Oh  I  joy  e’en  thus — and  here  to  die  1”  ’ 

“But  we  must  leave  the  love-scenes,  for  I 
wish  to  give  you  one  of  the  grand  pictures  of 
battle  this  lady  paints;  and  I  wish  I  could  also 
give  you  a  specimen  of  her  landscape  painting 
too,  which  is  exquisite,  as  in  the  scene  where 

— "  ‘  the  Moon,  their  pure  queen,  in  her  silvery 

Her  smiles  mellow  ray,  over  cliff,  vale  and  bower. 
O’er  the  waterfall  sparkling  in  diamond  shower.  ’ 

•> 

“  But  to  the  battle : 

•*  *  They  come !  the  Moslems  come !  the  cry ; 

And  as  fierce  lightnings,  glistening  fly 
From  out  the  sheath  each  glittering  sword — 
Flashing  as  one  at  a  given  word  I 

•“They  come!  they  come!  our  mountain-men  ! 
Forth  how  they  issue  through  the  glen  I 
With  glittering  lance  and  warrior-tread. 

By  brave  Pelayo  nobly  led! 

•'  ‘  While  following  close,  with  glist’ning  flash 
From  shields  of  steel,  his  warriors  dash  ! 

Hark !  the  shout  and  battle-cry 
Ringing  up  the  chasm  high  ! 

••  God!  Santiago  !  l^engeanet  f  now ! 

Spaniards!  by  your  Faith  and  Vow  ! 

For  Vengeance  and  our  Country's  right ! 

By  our  Faith  and  Symbol  bright. 

Dash  the  brazen  crescent  low  I 
Death  unto  the  impious  foe  I  ”  ’ 

“The  ‘situations’  of  the  poem  are  some¬ 
times  intensely  dramatic  and  thrilling;  and  it 
is  glorified  all  over  with  the  old-time  richeue." 

Another  critic  says : 

“The  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in  the 
seventh  century,  after  the  Moorish  invasion  of 
Spain,  and  its  incidents  are  drawn  from  the 
history  of  the  struggle  between  the  Christians 
and  Moors.  It  presents  the  pure,  enthusiastic 
faith  of  the  Christians  of  that  early  period,  and 
gives  with  the  ardor  of  the  times,  a  truthful 
picture  of  the  age  and  country.  Its  thoughts 
breathe,  however,  the  noble  sentiments  of  all 
ages. 

“  We  find  it  difficult  to  cut  out  parts  that 
shall  fitly  represent  the  whole ;  but  we  love 
best  its  descriptions  of  nature,  and  the  pas¬ 
sages  that  tell  of  the  devoted  love  of  Pelayo 
and  Zillah. 

“  Is  it  not  natural  to  set  to  mental  music  the 
following  f’ 

"  ‘  Bright  gleams  the  lights  from  tower  and  hall, 
And  brighter  still  from  maidens'  eyes. 

While  light  as  snow-flakes’  gentle  fall, 

F^  feet  keep  time  to  melodies. 


Now  flash  Pelayo’s  dark  orbs  deep. 

As  merry  strains  fall  on  his  ear ; 

“  Why  faileth  she  her  tryst  to  keep  ? 

W  hy  comes  she  not  my  heart  to  cheer  t 
Thou  mockest  me,  O  bird  of  night ! 

With  notes  of  joy,  so  blithe  and  free  1 
How  can  ye  beam,  fair  stars,  so  bright. 

While  she  forgets  her  love  and  me? 

“  ‘  “  Light  of  my  soul !  wilt  fly  with  mo 

Far  from  thy  gorgeous  palace-home. 
Content  in  forest  wild  to  be. 

Or  with  thine  own  true  knight  to  roam  ?”  ’ 

“  ‘  “  iriA  jly  vaxth  thee  I  And  wouldst  thou  ask 
Yon  bird  in  gilded  cage  so  fine. 

If  it  in  freedom’s  light  would  bask 
With  loving  mate,  or  fettered  pineT’ 

“  The  miraculous  appearances  of  the  day  are 
tnithfully  portrayed.  The  angel-mothcr  ap¬ 
pears  in  spiritual  form  by  the  side  of  her  child, 
and  prophesies  the  final  triumph  of  right : 

"  ‘  Scarce  breathed  the  brief  but  ardent  prayer. 
When,  by  that  pure  earth-child. 

Her  angel  mother  standeth  there. 

In  heavenly  radiance  mild. 


“  ‘  That  angel-mother,  that  pure  child, 

Still  from  the  cross  look  down; 

While  Zillah  cries  in  terror  wild, 

“  Great  God !  avert  thy  frown  T 

"  God  emileth  on  thee,  daughter  mine  f" 

The  angel  sweetly  spake ; 

"  His  blessings  round  thy  pathway  shine ! 

My  blessing,  daughter,  take  I” 

Laying  upon  her  upraised  brow 
One  white,  transparent  hand — 

"  A  mother's  blessing  on  thee  note  ! — 

God  vill  protect  thy  band  T 
Then,  as  fair  morning  mists  arise. 

She  floateth  fn>m  the  sight. 

While  Zillah’s  earnest,  azure  eyes. 

Pursue  through  clouds  of  light ; 

With  outstretched  arms  and  piercing  cry — 

•‘  O  Mother !  stay  with  me ! 

Sweet  Mother,  leave  me  not  to  die  ! 

Take,  take  me  hence  with  thee  T  ’ 

“  One  of  the  chief  metrical  charms  of  the  poem 
is  the  smooth  change  iVom  one  measure  to 
another,  so  that  the  ear  is  rested,  while  the 
melody  is  uninterrupted :  ^ 

“  ‘  Bright  blushes  the  dawning  o’er  glen  and  o’er 
dale. 

Bright  sparkles  the  dew-drop  in  blossoming 
vale. 

Bright  smileth  the  Orient’s  gray  breaking  skies. 
Precursor  of  splendor  and  glory  to  rise. 

Alive  in  the  convent,  and  merry,  and  gay. 
Astir  are  they  all,  and  must  soon  hie  away, 
And  hurry,  and  bustle,  and  speed  all  around. 
Ere  first  matin-bell  doth  her  summons  resound.” 

“  We  are  told  at  the  close  of  the  volume  that 
these  were 
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“  *  Sad-woren  rhyme*,  in  days  of  ^loom 
Strung  but  to  stay  the  tear  ! — 

In  dream-life  to  illume  my  tomb 
Of  buried  joys — so  drear  f 

“  Thus  is  it  ever :  that  which  we  do  for  our 
own  inspiration  and  life  becomes  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  blessing  of  others.  We  rqoice  that 
another  testimony  is  given  to  us  of  the  power 
of  noble  action  in  time  of  sorrow.  So  many  of 
our  poems,  or  rather  so  much  of  our  rhyming, 
is  but  a  dull  complaining — a  nursing  of  grief 
without  the  lesson  of  its  effect — that  we  rejoice 
that  one  heart  has  been  able  to  strike  the  clear, 
ringing  notes  of  an  inspiring  melody,  even 
though  the  harp  had  bran  untuned  and  its 
melody  broken  for  a  time.  We  prophesy  the 
life  of  this  poem,  and  that  it  will  be  translated 
into  the  Spanish  tongue,  to  delight  those  who 
now  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  it  portrays. 
That  which  has  life  in  it,  needs  no  trumpeted 
praise,  for  within  itself  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
time. 

“We  hope  that  the  next  eflFort  of  our  talented 
country-woman  may  be  made  from  amid  the 
rich  and  varied  scenes  and  history  of  our  own 
nation  or  country,  and  that  she  will  weave  our 
own  beautiful  legends  into  songs  that  shall  be¬ 
come  household  words.” 

We  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself  for  the  many  beautiful  poetic  gems 
which  adorn  its  pages,  having  no  room  to 
Bubjoin  them  to  this  imperfect  risumL  We 
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only  add  a  rare  imperial  testimony,  which, 
from  its  high  source,  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  particularly  gratiAing  to  any  author, 
however  famed.  The  Empress  of  the 
French,  Eugenie,  born  at  Granada,  amid 
the  scenes  so  graphically  described  in  this 
poem,  (see  her  portrait  and  biogr^hical 
sketch  in  March  number,  1859,  of  Tub 
Eclbctic,)  having  read  Pe/oyo,  expressed 
her  gratification,  as  we  have  been  mform- 
ed,.by  sending  to  the  authoress  a  massive 
and  magnificent  gold^medal,  bearing  her 
majesty  s  likeness  on  one  side,  in  fine 
relief,  and  on  the  reverse  side,  engraved 
the  name  of  Mistress  Elizabeth  T.  Porter 
Beach,  encircled  in  a  beautiful  wreath  of 
bay-leaves,  roses,  lilies,  and  forget-me- 
nots,  accompanied  by  a  highly  compli¬ 
mentary  letter  expressing  the  pleasure  of 
the  empress  upon  reading  Pelayo^  in  which 
her  native  laud  and  people  are  so  flatter¬ 
ingly  portrayed.  The  package,  we  believe, 
was  intrusted  to  a  hrench  baron  to  de¬ 
liver,  whose  name  we  do  not  recollect. 
It  is,  doubtless,  worthy  of  a  brief  record 
as  a  testimony  to  an  American  authoress, 
who  holds  high  promise  of  future  and 
enduring  fame  as  a  writer  of  epic  and 
other  poems,  which  we  hope  will  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  fruits  of  her  giiled  pen. 
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The  life  of  the  military  Nelson  of  Eng 
land  has  at  length  been  written,  and,  on 
the  whole,  well  written,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wright,  who  has  successfully  carried 
through  the  task  commenced  only  to  re¬ 
linquish  it  by  Gleig,  and  subsequently  by 
Southey.  Mr.  Wright  has  not  only  pos¬ 
sessed  the  advantage  of  access  to  the  en¬ 
tire  family  correspondence  of  his  hero, 
but  has  also  been  enabled  to  introduce  a 
considerable  number  of  letters  written  by 
Wolfe  to  various  private  friends,  whose 
descendants  have  consented  to  thus  aid 
the  undertaking.  It  is  now  for  more  than 
a  century  that  Wolfe’s  correspondence  has 
been  kept  back  from  the  world,  and  it 
turns  out  to  be  so  complete  and  so  minute 
that  the  biographer’s  task  is  in  reality  re¬ 
duced  to  that  of  furnishing  a  running 


commentary  explanatory  of  allusions  and 
descriptive  of  coteraporaneous  events. 
This  duty  has  been  performed  bj^  Mr. 
Wright  most  efficiently.  The  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this 
long  wished-for  biography,  and  the  curious 
vicissitudes  which  have  led  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Wright 
in  his  preface.  The  letters  addressed  by 
Wolfe  to  his  father  and  mother  were  care¬ 
fully  preserved  by  them,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  b^  her  executor,  Gen¬ 
eral  Warde,  and  his  son,  also  General 
Warde.  After  having  been  placed  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gleig  for 
use  in  his  Lives  of  Military  Command¬ 
ers,  they  were  borrowed  by  Mr.  Turner 
on  behalf  of  Southey.  Southey,  on  aban- 
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doning  his  project,  returned  the  letters  to 
Mr.  Turner ;  but  they  never  reached  their 
real  owner,  for  at  the  sale  of  the  library 
of  the  late  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  the  whole  of  the  materials  thus 
obtained  were  offered  for  sale,  but  were 
ultimately  withdrawn,  and  after  a  friendly 
investigation  of  his  claim  made  over  to 
Admiral  Warde,  grandson  of  the  executor 
of  Mrs.  Wolfe’s  will.  Mr.  Wright,  who 
during  a  residence  in  Canada  had  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  scene  of 
Wolfe’s  crowning  triumph,  collected  by 
degrees  all  the  information  within  his 
reach  relating  to  W olfe’s  career,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  conceived  the  idea  of  compiling  a 
memoir  of  him  which  should  at  once  be 
more  condplete  and  more  accurate  than 
the  numerous  crude  and  fugitive  sketches 
of  his  life  which  had  previously  appeared. 
Besides,  the  fortunate  recovery  of  Wolfe’s 
home  correspondence,  the  still  more  re¬ 
markable  discovery  only  fifleen  years  ago 
of  a  packet  of  letters  addressed  by  Wolfe 
to  his  intimate  friend.  Colonel  Hickson, 
has  materially  contributed  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  Mr.  Wright’s  work.  Hith¬ 
erto,  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of 
W olfe’s  correspondence,  even  the  leading 
events  of  his  career  have  been  but  little 
understood. 

.  The  Wolfes  were  an  English  family, 
who  seem  to  have  settled  “  beyond  the 
pale  ”  at  a  period  not  exactly  determined. 
In  1651  Captain  George  Woulfe  was  one 
of  twenty  of  the  defenders  of  Limerick 
who  were  specially  excluded  by  Ireton 
from  the  privileges  of  capitulation.  lie 
ultimately  escaped,  however,  came  to 
England,  and  married.  His  grandson. 
General  Edward  Wolfe,  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Low  Countries  under 
Marlborough,  and  in  Scotland  under 
Wade,  before  his  marriage  and  settlement 
at  Westerham,  in  Kent,  where  in  1727  the 
future  hero  of  Quebec  was  born.  The 
first  characteristic  step  of  his  life  was  his 
volunteering  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  ac¬ 
company  his  father  in  the  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies  under  Lord  Cathcart. 
But  ardent  as  the  boy’s  determination  to 
see  service  was  even  at  that  age,  ho  had 
to  yield  to  the  weakness  of  constitution 
against  which  his  whole  life  was  a  strug¬ 
gle,  and  violent  illness  prevented  him  from 
joining  an  expedition  of  which  the  igno¬ 
minious  failure  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
two  great  vices  of  English  military  and 
□aval  administration  at  that  time — the 


utter  disregard  of  the  officers  for  the 
health,  comfort,  and  consequent  efficiency 
j  of  their  men,  and  a  jealousy  between  the 
I  two  services  which  frequently  brought 
1  afiairs  to  a  dead-lock  at  a  most  important 
crisis.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  longed-for  commission  was  obtained, 

I  and  Wolfe  commenced  active  life  at  the 
age  of  fifleen  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
marines,  exchanging  a  few  months  later 
into  the  Twelfth,  or  Colonel  Uuroure’s, 
regiment  of  foot. 

After  a  couple  of  years’  inaction  in  the 
Low  Countries,  we  find  Wolfe  first  shadow¬ 
ing  forth  all  the  elements  of  his  future  char- 
acter.  He  acted  as  adjutant  throughout 
the  battle  of  Dettigen  with  great  credit, 
and  a  few  days  later  wrote  to  his  father  a 
masterly  report  of  the  military  bearings 
of  the  engagement,  as  well  as  a  graphic 
description  of  its  general  features.  After 
serving  through  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  the  ensuing  year,  though  not  present 
at  Fontenoy,  Wolfe  joined  the  forces  un¬ 
der  Wade  at  Newcastle,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  fought  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden.  Mr. 
Wright  quotes,  in  order  to  discredit,  the 
story  from  the  Anti-Jacohin^  of  Wolfe 
having  forfeited  his  favor  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  by  refusing  to  shoot  a 
wounded  Highlander  at  Ciuloden,  whose 
defiant  glance  irritated  the  latter  to  fury. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  popular 
idol  of  the  day  could  have  been  the  mon¬ 
ster  of  this  story.  There  was  plenty  of 
fighting  going  on  in  those  days,  and  after 
a  short  stay  in  London,  Wolfe  was  again 
in  Flanders,  and  taking  a  share  in  the 
battle  of  Laffeldt,  for  wnich  he  was  pub¬ 
licly  thanked  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
During  a  couple  of  years  spent  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  development  of  his  char¬ 
acter  from  a  daring  but  raw  youth  to  a 
man  of  the  world,  mixing  freely  in  the 
society  pf  men  of  rank,  and  writing  with 
ease  and  force  on  all  passing  subjects,  may 
be  distinctly  traced  in  his  letters,  still  as 
numerous  as  ever. 

The  next  phase  in  his  life  is  his  short 
residence  at  Paris  under  the  patronage  of 
our  ambassador.  Lord  Albemarle,  in  the 
years  1752-8.  It  was  a  strange  time  then, 
even  for  Paris,  and  Wolfe  had  full  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  mixing  in  society.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  was  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power,  and  Paris,  regardless  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  was  a  prolonged  carnival 
of  gayety.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  writing 
letters  to  his  degenerate  son,  an  attache 
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at  the  British  embassy,  in  which  he  pro¬ 
phesied  that  before  the  end  of  the  century 
“  the  trade  of  both  king  and  priest  will 
not  be  half  so  good  a  one  as  it  has  been.” 
Wolfe  saw  Philip  Stanhope,  and  though 
he  “could  not  give  any  judgment  on  the 
offspring  of  so  great  a  man,”  he  “  fancies, 
not  without  some  grounds,  that  he  is  in¬ 
finitely  inferior  to  his  father.”  He  seems 
to  have  entered  fully  into  French  gayety, 
though  he  is  not  a  little  severe  in  his  re¬ 
marks  on  French  love  for  it  occasionally, 
and  was  much  struck  with  their  attention 
to  external  matters,  such  as  manner  and 
dress,  and  among  other  things  by  the 
affected  custom  of  carrying  umbrellas, 
then  coming  into  vogue. 

During  the  next  four  years  Wolfe  was 
uartered  in  different  parts  of  England, 
evoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  all  troops 
within  his  influence.  Notwithstanding 
the  popular  impression  as  to  bis  awkward¬ 
ness  and  shyness  in  society,  it  is  clear 
from  the  number  of  men  of  station  who 
were  now  rapidly  becoming  his  firm  friends 
that  he  must  have  possessed  no  ordinary 
owers  of  fascination  for  those  who  really 
new  him.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  in 
these  days  the  chronic  fear  of  invasion 
which  then  kept  the  southern  counties  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  panic,  and  the  anxiety 
and  excitement  among  our  scattered  and 
scanty  garrisons,  of  which  Wolfe’s  letters 
during  this  period  give  striking  illustra¬ 
tions.  In  1756  a  desperate  effort  was  at 
length  made  by  England  to  restore  her 
military  prestige,  in  face  of  the  daily  fear 
of  an  invasion,  the  loss  of  Minorca,  losses 
in  Canada,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  Black 
Hole  in  Calcutta.  Additional  battalions 
were  raised  every  where,  and  Highlanders 
enlisted  for  service  in  America.  In  the 
following  year  General  Wolfe  acted  as 
quartermaster-general  to  the  expedition 
against  liocbefort,  and  gave  advice  amid 
the  feeble  and  divided  counsels  of  the 
commanders,  which,  if  accepted,  would 
most  probably  have  ended  in  the  capture 
of  Rochefort — a  blow  w’hich,  according  to 
Louis  XV.,  would  have  cost  him  thirty 
million  francs  to  repair.  In  the  mean  time 
'affairs  were  even  worse  in  America.  Our 
forces  were  under  Lord  Loudoun,  who, 
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“like  St.  George,  was  always  on  horse¬ 
back,  but  nev’er  rode  on,”  and  General 
Hop  wood,  whom,  according  to  Walpole, 
“  a  child  might  outwit  or  terrify  with  a 
pop-gun,”  while  a  fleet  of  nineteen  sail  of 
the  line,  under  Holborne,  was  shattered 
by  a  storm  without  dealing  a  stroke.  In 
1 758,  however,  adifferent  era  commenced. 
The  siege  of  Louisbourg  was  commenced 
under  General  Amherst,  Wolfe  chiefly  di¬ 
recting  the  siege  operations  by  land,  and 
Boscawen  by  sea — twp  worthy  compan¬ 
ions  in  arms.  Lord  Chatham  once  said 
to  Boscawen,  “  When  other  officers  always 
raise  difficulties  you  always  find  expedi¬ 
ents.”  After  a  short  interval  of  rest  in 
England,  Wolfe  started  in  the  following 
year  for  the  glorious  last  scene  of  his  life, 
practically  as  comniander-in-chief  of  the 
expedition,  but  .according  to  theory  only 
as  major-general,  and  only  receiving  pay 
as  such — it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
even  obtained  a  warrant  for  £500  for  his 
immediate  expenses.  This  period  of  his 
life  is  a  household  W'ord  among  us,  and 
welcome  as  all  the  correspondence  con¬ 
nected  with  it  is  both  to  military  men  and 
Englishmen  in  general,  it  can  not  heighten 
the  colors  of  the  picture  of  heroism,  ge¬ 
nius,  and  duty  familiar  to  every  English¬ 
man.  But  every  Englishman  will  read 
with  the  deepest  interest  the  details 
of  the  weary  months  that  preceded  the 
triumph,  the  discouragements,  the  strug¬ 
gling  against  physical  W'e.akne8s  and  ill¬ 
ness,  and  the  difficulties  which  only  the 
genius  of  a  Wolfe  could  have  overcome. 

Wolfe’s  memory  would  never  have  been 
forgotten,  but  this  collection  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence  was  alike  due  to  him  and  his 
country.  With  his  private  character,  as 
far  as  it  appears  in  these  letters,  we  have 
little  to  do.  It  seems  to  have  been  far 
from  agreeable,  and  not  faultless.  But  as 
illustrating  the  public  character  of  the 
hero  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  the  only 
military  genius  England  possessed  at  a 
time  of  great  difficulties,  and  one  who 
took  an  elevated  view  of  his  profession  in 
all  its  relations,  in  an  age  when  that  pro¬ 
fession  had  in  England  too  generally 
reached  an  inconceivable  state  of  degrada¬ 
tion,  this  publication  is  a  national  acquisi¬ 
tion. 
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Stumblino  Bloces.  Bv  Gail  IIajcilton,  author  of 
*•  Country  Livin);'  and  Country  Thinking,”  “  Gala 
Days,”  etc.  Boston :  Ticknur  A  Fielda.  1864. 
Pp.  436. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  extremely  varied 
in  their  topics,  amounting  in  number  to  fifteen 
chapters  or  Stumbling  Blocks,  which  are  handled 
as  if  the  author  knew  well,  practically  and  philo¬ 
sophically,  the  meaning  of  the  words  Stumbling 
Blocks,  in  their  varied  aspects.  Gail  Hamilton  is 
no  dull  or  stupid  writer.  She  knows  the  meaning 
of  words,  and  uses  them  to  clothe  her  thoughts  in 
a  drapery  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  She  makes 
her  thoughts  stand  out  in  bold,  basso-relievo,  like  a 
carved  image,  whose  features  and  lineaments  ex¬ 
press  the  inward  character.  A  Boston  paper, 
some  time  since,  taking  exception  to  some  of  her 
sharp  criticisms,  remarked,  that  Gail  Hamilton 
wrote  too  much.  Not,  however,  in  our  judgment, 
if  she  writes  with  her  present  power  and  strength. 
The  Outs  and  the  Ins.  11.  The  Fitness  of  Things. 
8.  Controversies.  9.  Amusements.  16.  Words 
without  Knowledge,  are  some  of  the  topics  which 
comprise  her  book. 

The  Maine  Woods.  By  Henrt  D.  Tiiokeau,  au¬ 
thor  of  various  works.  Boston :  Ticknor  A 
Fields.  1864.  Pp.  328. 

This  book,  got  up  in  the  neat  and  tasteful  style 
of  the  Messrs.  Ticknor  A  Fields,  describes,  as 
its  title  purports,  a  ramble  in  the  great  woods  of 
Maine,  where  the  excursionist  may  indulge  his 
roaming  proclivities  to  his  heart’s  content  for 
months,  or  all  the  summer,  and  commune  with  na¬ 
ture  in  her  wildest  moods  and  tenses.  It  is  just 
the  book  for  the  season  for  him  who  wants  to  get 
away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

FaoM  Cape  Cod  to  Dixie  and  the  Tropics.  By 
J.  Milton  Mackie,  author  of  “  Cosas  De  Es- 
pana,”  etc.  New- York:  G.  P.  Putnam,  441 

Broadway.  1864.  Pp.  422. 

This  is  a  very  readable  and  an  attractive  book. 
The  public  wili  thank  Mr.  Mackie  for  writing  it, 
and  Mr.  Putnam  for  publishing  it.  It  was  written 
it  seems,  before  the  war  began ;  when  much  that 
was  bright  and  beautiful  is  now  marred,  destroy¬ 
ed,  desolate,  and  in  ruins.  It  is  much  like  pre- 
serving  valued  paintings  from  the  destructive 
elements  for  the  gaze  of  posterity.  It  is  sad  to 
think  how  many  fair  fields  and  once  attractive  spots 
in  the  South  are  now  laid  waste  by  the  terrible 
tramp  of  the  war-horse.  It  may  be  a  melancholy 
pleasure  to  look  on  the  beautiful  reminiscences  of 
the  past;  but  it  is  instructive  and  useful.  We 
commend  the  volume  to  the  perusal  of  the  public. 

The  Cedar  Christian,  and  other  Practical  Papers 
and  Personal  Sketches.  By  Theodore  L.  Cvt- 
LEE,  Pastor  of  the  Lafayette-avenue  Church, 


Brooklyn.  New-York:  Robert  Carter  A  Broth¬ 
ers,  630  Broadway.  1864.  Pp.  216. 

This  is  seemingly  a  quaint  title  to  a  book,  and 
suggests,  at  once,  the  query.  What  kind  of  a 
Christian  is  a  Cedar  Christian  T  But  the  title  is 
taken  from  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  whii-h  the  author 
saw  growing  in  Chatsworth  Park,  England,  and 
uses  It  for  graphic  and  striking  illustrations.  A 
number  of  the  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Evangtli*t  and  Inaependent.  The 
volume  is  worthy  the  pen  of  Dr.  Cuyler.  It  is 
rich  in  thought,  and  graceful  in  diction.  It 
breathes  a  spirit  of  warm-hearted  and  devoted 
piety — a  book  which  every  one,  young  and  old, 
may  read  with  profit.  Open  it  on  any  page,  and 
at  once  some  striking  thought  looks  up  into  the 
eye  and  finds  it  a  ready  entrance  to  the  heart.  It 
is  a  good  book — a  useral  book — a  book  which  will 
bear  to  be  read  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  not 
grow  old.  We  hope  Dr.  Cuyler  will  give  many 
more  volumes  to  the  public  from  his  gifted  pen. 

Nepenthe:  A  Novel.  I^  the  author  of  "Olie." 

New-York:  Carleton,  I'^ublisher,  413  Broadway. 

1864.  Pp.  323. 

This  book  comprises  forty-four  chapters,  in 
which  the  author  tells  her  story  in  the  numerous 
phases  and  changes  which  occur  in  human  life. 
Various  personages  appear  and  disappear  as  the 
story  moves  on,  which  develops  much  of  the 
philosophy  and  fact  of  life  in  its  lights  and  shades, 
which  make  up  the  picture  drawn  by  the  author. 
The  language  is  easy  and  graceful,  and  the  story 
well  told.  Interwoven  with  the  narrative  of  the 
varied  incidents  are  many  fine  thoughts  and  senti¬ 
ments,  with  a  high  moral  tone,  which  commends 
the  story  to  the  heart.  It  will  please  many  read¬ 
ers,  both  young  and  old. 

A  Stati’art  Artist. — Some  little  time  since 
we  went,  by  invitation,  to  the  Art  Rooms  of  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Park,  No.  1166  Broadway.  The  specimens 
of  marble  sculpture  shown  us  were  of  a  high 
order,  and  worthy  the  talent  and  genius  of  any 
artist  in  this  country  or  Italy.  It  was  a  gratified 
surprise  to  gaze  at  the  works  of  art  exhibited  by 
a  native  artist  of  modest  demeanor  and  unassum¬ 
ing  manners,  as  is  often  the  case  with  true  genius. 
A  marble  bust  of  a  precocious  child  of  William 
Curtis  Noyes,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  sculptured  to 
order,  is  a  marvel  of  statuary  beauty.  A  very  ex¬ 
pressive  bust  of  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes, 
modeled  by  Mr.  Park,  is  full  and  ample  proof  of 
his  artistic  power.  We  have  visited  many  gal¬ 
leries  of  statuary  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  we 
must  beg  to  commend  Mr.  Park  to  the  liberid 
patronage  of  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  taste. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. — He  was  a  man  of  rare 
and  fine  genius,  and  held  a  very  high  rank  among 
the  writers  of  his  age.  We  have  never  personally 
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known  a  man  who  more  fully  realized  our  concep- 1 
tions  of  a  man  of  genius,  in  rontradistinction  to 
a  man  of  talents,  a  man  of  learning,  a  clever  man. 
Uis  mind  grew  from  within  without,  and  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  self-contained,  inevitable  law  of  growth. 
Of  learning  he  had  very  little,  and  was  wholly 
independent  of  books.  We  doubt  if  he  ever  owned 
a  library  large  enough  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow.  His 
intellectual  creations  were  original,  unborrowed, 
of  spontaneous  growth.  His  novels  and  talcs  are 
full  of  imagination,  beauty,  rare  insight,  purity 
and  depth  of  feeling,  and  penetrated  with  a  strange, 
weird  charm,  made  up  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
melancholy,  possessing  an  irresistible  attraction 
to  minds  of  a  certain  dass. 

As  a  master  of  English  style  he  stands  unsur¬ 
passed  among  the  living,  and  rarely  equaled 
among  the  dead.  His  periods  are  exquisite  fur 
their  combination  of  perhict  finish  and  easy  grace. 

His  temperament  was  sensitive  and  shy,  his 
manners  gentle  and  retired.  He  had  no  taste  for 
eneral  society,  but  he  was  warmly  beloved  by 
is  friends,  and  for  qualities  irrespective  of  his 

f genius.  His  nature  was  generous,  manly,  truth- 
ul,  and  sweet.  Of  conversational  power  he  had 
very  little,  and  rarely  spoke  where  more  than  one 
or  two  were  present.  His  personal  appearance 
was  commanding  and  striking.  Ho  was  tall  and 
strong,  with  a  noble  brow  and  head,  black  hair, 
and  large  dark  eyes,  full  of  expression.  His  face 
was  generally  grave,  but  easily  lighted  im  with 
a  smile  of  irresistible  sweetness. — Bo$ton  Courier. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  have  passed  a  law  empower¬ 
ing  the  government  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  municipality  of  Madrid  for  the  erection  of  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus 
in  one  of  the  public  places  of  the  city.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  inscribe  on  the  pedestal  the  device  of  the 
Dukes  de  Varaguas,  the  great  discoverer’s  de¬ 
scendants,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 
"  To  Castile  and  Leon,  Columbus  gave  the  New 
World.” 

Avothee  “  Papal  Conspieact.” — A  Naples  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  that  there  has  been  much  talk 
in  that  city  concerning  a  great  Bourbonic  conspir¬ 
acy  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  Rome.  Papers 
were  found  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Baron  Cosenza, 
showing  that  an  organized  insurrection  had  been 
plotted  by  a  committee,  of  which  the  ex-King  of 
Naples  is  president,  a  rendezvous  being  appointed 
in  certain  towns  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month,  when  there  was  to  be  a  general  rising. 
The  plot,  it  is  said,  was  found  out  by  accident, 
and  from  information  obtained  from  the  papers 
found  in  Baron  Cosenza’t  possession,  steps  were 
immediately  taken  to  arrest  all  the  chief  con¬ 
spirators,  who  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavorno,  and  were  ex-officers 
and  employes  under  the  late  government. — Englith 
paper. 

The  BEAiTirrL  Woeld. — “They  pity  me,”  he 
would  say  of  such  prosperous  artists  as  Lawrence, 
when  they  came  to  visit  and  patronize  him,  “  but 
’tis  the^  are  the  just  objects  of  pity.  I  possess 
my  visions  and  peace ;  they  have  bartered  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.”  A  young  lady 
of  rank  was  once  introduced  to  him.  "  He  looked 
at  her  very  kindly  for  a  long  while  without  speak¬ 
ing,  and  tiien,  stroking  her  head  and  long  ring- 
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lets,  said :  ‘  May  God  make  this  world  to  you,  my 
child,  as  beautiful  as  it  has  been  to  me  I’  She 
thought  it  strange  at  the  time  that  such  a  poor 
old  man,  dressed  in  shabby  clothes,  could  imagine 
that  the  world  had  ever  been  so  beautiful  to  him 
as  it  had  been  to  her,  nursed  in  all  the  elegancies 
and  luxuries  of  wealth.  But  in  after  years  she 
understood  plainly  enough  what  he  meant.”  How 
could  he  help  being  happy  T  “I  live  in  a  hole 
here,”  he  used  to  say,  “  but  God  has  a  beautiful 
mansion  for  me  elsewhere.”  And  thither  he  went 
at  the  appointed  time.  He  died  in  August,  1827, 
not  quite  seventy.  “  I  have  been  at  the  death,” 
exclaimed  the  humble  female  neighbor  who  was 
Mrs.  Blake's  sole  helper  at  the  time,  “  not  of  a 
man,  but  of  a  blessed  angel  f’ — Review  of  Lift  of 
W.  make. 

The  masonic  body  of  Paris  was  informed  at  its 
last  meeting  that  the  emperor  restored  to  it  the 
traditional  right  of  electing  Its  Grand  Master.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
plause,  and  Marshal  Magnan,  who  held  his  nomi¬ 
nation  by  imperial  decree,  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  lodges  presents 

Patent  Pendclum  Boats. — On  Wednesday  we 
witnessed  three  of  these  boats  plying  on  the  Hum¬ 
ber,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  in  one  of  them  an 
improved  eccentric  paddle.  We  are  informed 
that  the  apparatus  in  the  boats  is  not  half  so  labo¬ 
rious  as  the  oar,  and  can  be  w  orked  by  any  novice 
in  five  minutes.  The  large  boat,  with  the  eccen¬ 
tric  paddles,  seemed  to  combine  the  swiftness  of 
the  race-boat  with  the  stability  of  the  pleasure- 
boat.  The  eccentrics  worked  admirably,  and  we 
can  vouch  for  the  good  style  in  which  the  boat 
left  the  pier.  We  are  informed  that  the  distance 
from  Pauli  to  Hull,  with  four  passengers,  was 
accomplished  in  twenty-four  minutes  and  a  half. 
The  inventor  will  run  any  oared  boat  in  the  king¬ 
dom  fur  fifteen  or  .twenty  miles ;  capacity  of  boats 
to  be  the  same,  and  each  boat  to  have  an  equal 
number  of  hands. — Hull  Newt. 

A  little  more  precise  information  would  have 
been  acceptable. 

Maeshal  Vaillant  has  laid  a  report  of  M.  Vic¬ 
tor  Place’s  excavations  in  Nineveh  before  the 
emperor,  asking  at  the  same  time  for  a  grant  of 
ten  thousand  francs  for  the  purpose  of  ^lublishing 
a  description  of  these  archseological  discoveries. 
M.  Place’s  investigations  seem  to  have  yielded 
unexpectedly  happy  results.  He  has  fixed  the 
exact  circumference,  the  different  buildings,  and 
partly,  even,  the  inner  arrangements  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Khorsahad  Palace.  The  wall  around  it,  to 
the  extent  of  two  hours,  was  seveu  feet  thick,  and 
had  a  hundred  and  fifty  towers.  M.  Place  has 
further  laid  bare  the  seven  enormous  gates  which 
led  from  the  castle  into  the  town.  Three  of  these 
gates  formed  triumphal  arches  adorned  with  sculp¬ 
tures  and  polychrome  tiles.  By  the  aid  of  these 
gates  M.  Place  has  also  been  able  to  determine 
the  site  of  the  streets,  etc. ' 

The  professional  classes  in  England  are  thus 
arranged  and  marked  hy  the  census  of  1861,  show¬ 
ing  the  increase  in  two  years.  The  department  of 
the  post-office  increased  its  numbers  from  8881,  in 
1861,  to  14,131  in  1861 ;  the  police  from  16,392  to 
21,938 ;  and  the  whole  governmental  body  advanced 
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from  66,724  to  87,860.  The  military  increased 
from  86,818  to  181,944.  This  does  not  include  the 
Tolunteers.  The  learned,  literary,  and  aristocratic 
professions  increased  from  204,093  in  1851,  to 
262,663  in  1861.  The  clergy  were  returned  at 
17,320  in  1861,  and  19,195  in  1861;  Protestant 
ministers,  6406  and  7840;  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
966  and  1216,  Barristers  advanced  from  2816  to 
8071,  but  the  number  of  attorneys  was  stationary. 
The  physicians  increased  from  1771  to  2386,  but 
the  surgeons  and  apothecaries  decreased  in  num¬ 
bers.  Schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses  and  teach¬ 
ers  increased  from  94,878  in  1861,  to  110,364  in 
1861 ;  this  last  number  includes  24,770  governesses. 
Authors  and  literary  persons  are  stated  at  3395 
men  and  185  women  in  1861. 

The  French  preserve  grapes  the  year  round  by 
coating  the  clusters  with  lime.  The  bunches  are 
picked  just  before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  and 
dipped  in  lime-water  of  the  consistency  of  thin 
cream.  They  are  then  hung  up  to  remain.  The 
lime-coating  keeps  out  the  air,  andc  hecks  any  tend¬ 
ency  to  decay.  When  wanted  for  the  table,  dip 
the  clusters  into  warm  water  to  remove  the  lime. 

Troi  blk  in  Northern  Africa.  —  The  French 
have  for  some  j’ears  flattered  themselves  that 
Algeria  was  thoroughly  subdued.  The  Arabs 
8c6med  completely  tamed,  and  sanguine  statesmen 
believed  that  they  were  being  reconciled  to  a  for¬ 
eign  yoke.  This  clream  has  been  rudely  dissipated 
within  the  last  few  days.  It  is  not  in  India  alone  I 
that  a  ruling  caste  may  remain  in  ignorant  secu¬ 
rity  while  a  spirit  of  rebellion  is  fermenting  ] 
among  the  subject  race.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  native  population  have  been  for 
some  time  looking  forward  to  a  rising  in  1864, 
which  a  popular  prophecy  had  fixed  as  tne  term  of 
the  infidel  domination.  But  none  Of  the  French 
officers  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this ;  and  it  is 
at  all  events  admitted  that  the  Duke  of  Malakoff 
was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  The  precise 
extent  of  the  insurrection  is  not  known,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be,  considering  the  careful  supervision 
which  is  certain  to  be  exercised  over  all  the  ac¬ 
counts  that  are  given  to  the  world.  But  the  large 
numWr  of  troops  dispatched  from  f'rance  shows 
that  the  revolt  is  one  of  serious  dimensions,  and, 
BO  far  as  we  can  gather,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  one  district.  We  are  assured  that  the 
cotemporaneous  movement  in  Tunis,  where  20,000 
Arabs  arc  said  to  be  in  arms,  will  not  produce  any 
effect  in  Algeria.  But  such  assurances  arc  not 
worth  much.  The  probability  is  that  there  is  a 
common  excitement  spreading  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  wild  and  savage  Mussulman  tribes  of 
both  provinces.  And  while  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  result,  trancjuiUitv  is  not  likely 
to  be  restored  without  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  blood  and  treasure  on  the  part  of  France. — 
London  paper.  May  5<A. 

ArroRPiNO  to  letters  from  Zambesi,  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  is  in  good  health,  and  will  probably  soon 
return  to  England. 

The  young  King  of  Greece,  in  a  late  Interview 
with  Admiral  Kanaris,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
portrait  set  in  diamonds,  was  in  return  kissed 
three  times  by  Mrs.  Admiral  Kanaris.  There¬ 
upon  his  youthful  majesty  shed  a  profusion  of 
tears. 


The  Gorilla  Man. — A  letter  from  M.  DuChailla 
to  Mr.  Buckland  has  appeared  in  print,  dated  Fer- 
nand-Vaz  River,  January  14th.  He  says :  “  I  shall 
shortly  send  two  live  chimpanzee,  a  male  and  a 
female.  The  male  is  in  a  splendid  state  of  health, 
and  should  not  the  vessel  reach  England  in  winter 
I  should  almost  feel  sure  that  he  would  reach 
London  safely.  The  female  is  much  younger,  and 
I  have  had  her  only  a  few  days.  Master  Thomas 
(the  name  of  male)  is  a  most  funny  fellow,  and  a 
great  rogue.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  tea  and 
coffee,  and  lately  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
cheese ;  but  the  worst  of  all,  he  will  not  eat  cold 
food.  Unlike  the  former  one  I  had,  and  the  de¬ 
scription  of  which  I  gave  in  my  work.  Equatorial 
Africa,  he  can  not  bear  spirits,  nor  even  the  smell. 

I  find  him  also  less  intelligent.  The  first  day  the 
female  came  in,  he  did  not  care  for  her  in  the 
least,  but  now  he  is  very  fond  of  her,  and  they  are 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  each  other’s  arms ; 
and  he  is  getting  wicked,  and  has  bitten  several 
people,  but  he  is  very  tame  with  me. 

“  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  not  hunted 
gorillas;  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  been  too  busy 
with  other  things  to  go  shooting,  but  in  a  few 
days  I  will  start  for  a  country  where  a  very  large 
kind  of  ant-eater  exist.s.  I  have  seen  a  scale  and  a 
claw.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  kill  one ;  it 
would  be  a  great  curiosity.  1  will  try  my  best  to 
get  one.  1  will  not  start  for  the  interior  before 
the  end  of  May,  and  should  I  hunt  some  animals 
unknown  to  us,  I  shall  apprise  you  of  it.  I  only 
wish  you  were  with  me  to  enjoy  the  fun.  Of 
course  one  must  have  good  health  in  order  to  do 
something,  and  I  hope  that  Providence  will  grant 
me  this  great  blessing.  1  shall  be  very  happy  to 
hear  from  you  before  my  departure  for  the  in¬ 
terior.  Try  to  write  me  a  few  lines  by  mail 
to  Fernando  Po,  my  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
Gaboon.” 

Kino  William  of  Prussia  has  lately  been  “  in¬ 
augurating”  with  military  ceremonies  the  new 
bridge  across  the  Rhine,  from  Coblentz  to  Ehren- 
breitstein,  where  hitherto  there  was  only  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  all  Rhine  tourists  will  re¬ 
member. 

The  Court  of  Prussia  expects  to  entertain  this 
summer  at  Kissengen  the  Czar  and  Czarina  of 
Russia. 

Garibaldi  and  Victor  Hcoo. — The  following 
correspondence  between  Garibaldi  and  Victor 
Hugo  is  published : 

“  Prince’s  Gate,  London,  22d  April,  1864. 

“Dear  Victor  Hugo:  To  visit  you  in  your 
exile  was  with  me  more  than  a  desire — it  was  a 
duty ;  but  many  circumstances  prevent  me.  I 
hope  you  will  understand  that,  distant  or  near, 
I  am  never  separated  from  you,  ond  the  noble 
cause  you  represent.  Always  yours, 

“G.  Garibaldi.” 

"  Hauteville  IIorsE,  24th  April,  1864. 

“  Dear  Garibaldi  :  I  have  not  written  to  you  to 
come,  l>ecause  you  would  have  come,  and  whatever 
might  have  been  my  delight  to  take  you  by  the 
hand — you  the  true  hero — whatever  joy  I  might 
have  had  to  receive  you  in  my  house,  1  knew  that 
you  were  better  occupied  ;  vou  were  in  the  arms 
of  a  nation,  and  one  man  lias  not  the  right  to 
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take  you  away  from  a  people.  Guernaey  salutes 
Caprera.  and  perhaps  one  day  may  visit  it.  In  the 
mean  time  let  us  love  one  another.  The  people  of 
England  at  the  present  moment  present  a  noble 
spectacle.  Be  the  guest  of  England  after  having 
been  the  Liberator  of  Italy.  This  is  beautiful  and 
grand.  He  that  is  applauded  is  followed.  Your 
triumph  in  England  is  a  victory  for  Liberty.  The 
old  Europe  of  the  Holy  Alliance  trembles  at  it 
The  reason  is.  that  there  is  no  great  distance  from 
these  acclamations  to  deliverance. 

“Your  friend,  Victor  Hugo." 

A  Dovble-Hraded  Snake. — By  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Elmes,  surgeon  of  the  ship  Gloriana,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  examine  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
the  “double-headed  snake”  of  India  1  am  pleased 
to  find  that  my  theory  is  confirmed,  that  this 
double-headed  snake  is  really  the  amphisbsena, 
the  name  signifying  that  he  can  proceed  either 
head  or  tail  foremost  at  will.  Mr.  Elmcs  tells  me 
that  the  natives  of  India  believe  that  when  it 
changes  its  skin  it  changes  its  head,  and  that  one 
year  it  uses  one  extremity  as  a  head  and  the  other 
as  a  tail,  and  vice  vered — an  idea  that  the  snake 
himself  would  seem  to  keep  up,  as  he  often  moves 
altout  tail  foremost.  The  natives  of  India,  Mr. 
Elmes  informs  me,  know  it  only  by  the  name  of 
the  “  double-headed  snake,”  and.  regarding  it  ns  a 
sort  of  sacred  animal,  never  kill  it  willfully.  When 
1  took  the  snake  out  of  its  box  (which  was  beauti¬ 
fully  packed  with  Indian  cotton)  I  found  that  it 
measured  no  less  than  thirty-five  inches  in  length 
and  four  inches  in  circumference;  and  it  really 
seems  difficult  for  a  person,  not  accustomed  to  ob¬ 
serve,  to  decide  at  the  first  glance  which  was  his 
head  and  which  was  his  bul,  both  extremities 
bein^  as  near  alike  as  they  possibly  could  be.  The 
specimen  now  before  me  was  caught  at  a  place 
called  Bycula,  near  Bombay.  In  general  appear¬ 
ance  he  IS  like  a  huge  slow-worn,  having  a  very 
small  eye,  and  being  covered  with  slippery  and 
glass-smooth  scales.  The  poor  brute  is  very  thin, 
and  has  not  evidently  fed  for  some  time.  I  opened 
his  mouth,  and  finding  his  teeth  to  be  insectivo¬ 
rous,  placed  therein  a  nice  lively  fresh-caught  black- 
beetle,  which  he  swallowed  down  with  a  decided 
smack  of  the  lips  and  a  waggle  of  his  head-like 
tail. — f.  Euckland, 

The  Dublin  Exhibition  building  is  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  make  it  probable  that  it  will  be  open¬ 
ed  on  the  25th  inst.  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Letter  from  John  Bright. — Tlie  Denver  City 
(Colorado)  Commonwealth  publishes  the  following ; 

“  Rochdale,  March  21st,  1864. 

“Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  10th  February 
has  reached  me,  conveying  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  Denver  Council  of  the  Union 
Lea^e : 

“May  I  ask  yon  to  convey  my  warm  thanks  to 
the  gentlemen  who,  ‘from  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,’  have  expressed  their  sat¬ 
isfaction  at  the  course  I  have  taken  in  connection 
with  your  great  struggle  for  freedom  and  national 
integrity.  From  the  first  I  have  regarded  your 
gp-eat  conflict  as  one  in  which  all  living  men,  and 
all  generations  of  men  yet  to  live,  have  a  deep  in¬ 
terest — for  I  have  felt  that  a  failure  of  your  free 
institutions,  and  of  your  government,  would  tend 
to  perpetuate  all  that  is  evil  in  the  governments  of 


Europe,  and  to  shut  out  the  hope  of  freedom  to 
mankind. 

“The  English  people  will  rejoice  when  your 
war  is  over,  with  slavery  swept  from  your  conti¬ 
nent,  and  the  integrity  of  your  great  country  re¬ 
stored. 

“  Our  governing  class  and  our  rich  people  have 
had  little  sympathy  with  you;  but  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  has  been  sound,  and  w  ishes  to  live 
in  perpetual  amity  with  their  countrymen  on  your 
continent. 

“  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  and  heartily 
I  thank  all  the  gentlemen  associated  with  you  in 
the  resolutions  you  have  sent  me.  We  are  far 
separated  by  mountains  and  by  ocean,  but  we 
think  the  same  thought  for  the  freedom  of  men. 

“  I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

“John  Bright. 

“  Simeon  Whitely,  Esq.,  Denver,  Colorado, 
U,  S.  A.” 

Childhood  is  like  a  mirror,  catching  and  reflect¬ 
ing  images  from  all  around.  Remember  that  an 
impious  or  profane  thought  uttered  by  a  parent’s 
lips,  may  operate  upon  the  young  heart  like  a 
careless  spray  of  water  thrown  upon  polished  steel, 
staining  it  with  rust  which  no  scouring  can  efface. 

Andaman  Islanders. — They  may  truly  be  termed 
pigmies  or  dwarfs,  being  on  an  average,  when  fully 
grown,  only  four  feet  five  inches  in  height,  and 
weighing  about  76  lbs.  They  arc  certainly  a  most 
ugly  race,  jet  black ;  and  though  not  covered  en¬ 
tirely  with  red  hair,  as  stated  by  Sinbad,  they  paint 
themselves  all  over  with  a  mixture  made  of  oil  and 
red  ochre.  Their  agility  and  nimblencss  are  in¬ 
credible — their  swiflncss  of  foot  surpas.sing  belief ; 
whilst  their  hostility  to  strangers  is  affirmed  by 
all  who  have  ventured  on  their  shores  (in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal).  “As  the  cutters  neared  the  part  of  the 
shore  where  they  had  stationed  themselves,”  says 
Dr,  Mouat,  “  and  they  clearly  perceived  that  we 
were  making  preparations  to  land,  their  excite¬ 
ment  was  such  that  they  appeared  as  if  they  had 
suddenly  become  frantic.  Their  manner  was  that  of 
men  determined  and  formidable  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  excitement.  Tliey  brandished  their  bows  in 
our  direction,  they  menaced  us  with  their  arrows, 
said  by  common  report — so  often  a  liar — to  be  poi¬ 
soned,  exhibiting  by  yells  and  every  possible  con¬ 
tortion  of  savage  pantomime  their  hostile  deter¬ 
mination.  To  use  a  common  vulgar  expression  of 
some  of  the  seamen,  they  seemed  to  have  made 
their  minds  up  to  '  chaw  us  all  up.’  One  man,  who 
stood  prominently  out  from  the  others,  and  who 
seemed  to  direct  their  movements,  was,  to  the  best 
of  our  judgment,  their  chief.  The  spear  which  he 
flourished  incessantly  was  terminated  by  a  bright, 
flat,  pointed  head,  which  gleamed  with  flashes  of 
light,  as,  circling  rapidly  in  the  air,  it  reflected  the 
raj  s  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  he  would  hold  it  aloft, 
poising  it  in  his  uplifted  hand,  as  if  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  hurling  it  with  unerring  and  deadly  aim  at 
the  first  who  dared  to  approach  the  shore  of  his  na¬ 
tive  island.  At  length  in  a  paroxysm  of  well-acted 
fury,  he  dashed  boldly  into  the  water,  boiling  and 
seething  around  him  as  it  broke  in  great  billows  on 
the  beach,  and  on  the  rocks  by  which  it  was  defend¬ 
ed,  and  fixing  an  arrow  in  his  bow  he  shot  it  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  steamer,  as  if  that  were  the 
arch-enemy  that  had  provoked  his  bellicose  fury.” 
— Dr.  MouaCi  "Andaman  Idandert." 
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Curious  Case  or  Experimental  Poisoning. — ^The 
upas  tree,  a  native  of  Java,  is  so  well  known  in 
tliat  island  for  its  deleterious  qualities  that  it  is 
penerally  called  the  poison  tree.  The  AbeiUe 
itidicule  states  that  a  short  time  ago  a  scientific  gen¬ 
tleman  at  lierlin  received  a  small  quantity  of  the 
condensed  juice  of  the  upas,  and  resolved  to  try 
the  effects  of  it  upon  himself.  One  afternoon  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  three  grains  of  this  drug,  which 
he  found  very  bitter  and  rather  saltish.  Immediate¬ 
ly  afterward  he  felt  extremely  gay,  and  a  bad  head¬ 
ache  which  he  had  at  the  time  disappeared ;  but 
nfler  awhile  he  experienced  a  sensation  of  oppres¬ 
sion  in  the  stomach.  Nevertheless  he  had  the  im¬ 
prudence  to  go  out ;  on  turning  a  corner  he  became 
aware  of  a  considerable  stiffness  along  the  spine ; 
this  was  almut  half  an  hour  after  having  taken  the 
poison.  An  hour  later,  while  taking  a  cup  of  coffee, 
he  felt  a  violent  shock  throughout  his  body  and 
stiffness  at  the  extremities ;  at  the  same  time  his 
head  was  thrown  backward,  he  lost  all  power  of 
speech,  but  his  mental  faculties  remained  unimpair¬ 
ed.  There  was  a  slight  remission  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  a  fresh  attack 
came  on,  and  this  continued  until  the  patient  at 
length  succeeded  in  expreismg  a  wish  to  be  taken 
to  the  hospital  of  La  Charity.  As  he  was  being 
helped  down  stairs  to  get  into  a  carriage  a  new  at¬ 
tack  iin|>cded  his  progress,  but  during  the  drive  he 
had  none,  although  the  slightest  shake  seemed  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  it  on.  These  attacks  were  attended 
with  but  little  pain ;  deglutition  was  very  difficult, 
and  the  patient  felt  very  weak.  After  every  attack 
the  muscular  system  relapsed  into  inertness.  At 
the  hospital,  emetics  were  immediately  administer¬ 
ed  to  expel  the  poison  if  any  remained;  the  vomit¬ 
ing  was  attended  with  sudden  starts,  spasms-  in  the 
glottis,  and  difficulty  of  breathing;  the  latter  symp¬ 
tom.  however,  soon  subsided.  The  pulse  was  at  72. 
Thirty  drops  of  laudanum  were  administered  at  the 
rate  of  10  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
30  more,  in  three  parts,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour.  | 
The  patient  fell  asleep,  but  was  often  awakened  by  i 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck. 
Laudanum  was  again  administered,  and  sleep  re¬ 
turned.  On  the  following  morning  the  patient  felt 
very  weak,  but  only  complained  of  stiffness  in  the 
left  muscles  of  the  neck;  the  pulse  was  at  66. 
AVine  and  light  food  were  now  given  instead  of  med¬ 
icine,  and  on  the  sixth  day  the  patient  left  the  hos¬ 
pital  perfectly  recovered. 

Queen  Victoria,  it  appears,  has  literary  tastes. 
In  1834,  when  she  was  but  sixteen  years  old,  a 
small  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form,  for  distribution  exclusively  in  the 
royal  family  circle.  The  (Coburg  Gazette  now  an¬ 
nounces  that  Queen  Victoria  is  engaged  in  writing 
the  Memoirs  of  her  Life  and  Times ;  and  that  this 
work  accounts  for  her  prolonged  seclusion  since 
Prince  Albert’s  death. 

The  Wealth  of  CEasus.  —  In  our  jottings  of 
millionaires,  it  would  seem  as  though  those  pages 
were  incomplete  without  some  data  concerning 
him  whose  name  has  for  centuries  and  generations 
— fresh  down  to  the  present  day — furnished  the 
standard  representative  of  vast  wealth.  Crmsus 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
Rc.  The  prodigious  wealth  which  he  had  inher¬ 
ited  had  been  increased  by  the  tribute  of  con¬ 
quered  nations,  by  the  confiscation  of  great  es¬ 


tates,  and  by  the  golden  sands  of  Pactolus.  Per¬ 
haps  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  wealth  may 
be  formed  from  the  rich  votive  offerings  which  he 
is  known  to  have  deposited  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  Herodotus  himself  saw  the  ingots  of  solid 
gold,  s<x  palms  long,  three  broad,  and  one  deep, 
which  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury  at  Delphi.  He 
also  saw  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  the  following 
offerings,  all  in  gold,  which  had  been  deposited  in 
the  temples  by  the  same  opulent  man :  A  figure  of 
a  lion,  probably  of  the  natural  size ;  a  wine  bowl 
of  about  the  same  weight  as  the  lion  ;  a  lustral 
vase  ;  a  statue  of  a  female,  said  to  be  Crocesus’s 
baking  woman,  four  and  one  half  feet  high ;  a 
shield  and  a  spear ;  a  tripod,  some  figures  of 
cows,  and  a  number  of  pillars ;  a  second  shield 
in  a  diflerent  place  from  the  first,  and  of  greater 
size. — Cyclopcedia  of  Commercial  Anecdote*. 

Infidel  AVriter.s. — We  have  had  writers  of  that 
description  who  made  some  noise  in  their  day. 

At  present  they  repose  in  lasting  oblivion.  Who 
born  within  the  last  forty  years,  has  read  one 
word  of  Collins,  and  Toland,  and  Chubb,  and  Mor 
gan,  and  that  whole  race  who  called  themselves 
Freethinkers?  Who  now  reads  Bolingbroke? 

Who  ever  read  him  through?  Ask  the  booksell¬ 
ers  of  London  what  has  become  of  all  these  lights 
of  the  world.  In  as  few  years  their  few  success¬ 
ors  will  go  to  the  family  vault  of  “  all  the  capu- 
Icts.”  Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a 
fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  importunate 
chink,  while  thousands  of  groat  cattle,  reposing 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the 
cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  nut  imagine  that  those 
who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  field ;  that,  of  course,  they  are  many  in  number ; 
or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shriveled,  meager,  hopping,  though  loud  and 
roublesome,  insects  of  the  hour. — Edmund  Burk«„ 

‘  liefleetiont  on  the  EevoluHon  »n  France." 

W iLD  Beasts  in  India. — Every  body  is  aware 
that  wild  beasts  abound  in  the  jungles  of  the  Pun¬ 
jab  ;  but  we  suspect  very  few  people  entertain  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  frightful  numbers  of  human 
creatures,  especially  children,  that  are  destroyed 
year  after  year  by  these  animals.  In  two  recent 
years  no  less  than  999  children  were  killed,  prin¬ 
cipally  by  wolves.  The  government  pays  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  for  the  destruction  of  wild  animals. 

In  1860  there  were  killed  36  tigers,  163  leopards, 

360  bears,  and  2080  wolves  ;  total,  2628. 

Diabt  of  the  Japanese  Ambassadors.  —  The 
Japanese  Ambassadors  who  visited  this  country 
last  year  have  published  their  diary  through  the 
bookseller  Fou-yah,  at  Yedo.  Among  other  things 
it  is  therein  said  that  the  people  of  the  west  are 
very  little  different  from  each  other ;  the  dresses 
are  the  same  as  well  as  the  weapons,  though  one 
nation  manages  them  better  than  another ;  the 
French,  above  all,  appear  to  excel  therein.  Cere-  ^ 
monies  and  honors  are  very  easy,  and  the  honors 
to  be  paid  to  a  sovereign  are  very  nearly  the  same 
as  to  a  person  of  inferior  rank — one  takes  his  hat 
off,  makes  a  small  reverence,  and  therewith  the 
thing  is  finished.  At  our  audiences  with  the 
princes  they  were  not  separated  from  us  by  a  cur¬ 
tain  ;  even  the  princess  was  not  veiled,  and  sits 
as  high  as  the  prince.  The  lords  were  very  civil. 
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even  too  civil,  for  they  allowed  us  to  eat  and 
drink  more  than  was  in  accordance  with  our  cere¬ 
monies.  The  lower  classes  were  less  civil,  and 
equivocally  demonstrated  that  they  found  us  ugly. 
Among  the  women  there  are  many  handsome  ones 
— among  others,  the  Empress  of  the  French.  They 
run  like  a  man.  In  order  to  appear  taller,  they 
wear  a  high  bonnet.  Even  fashionable  women 
dance  very  much ;  they  hang  on  the  arm  of  the 
men,  and  one  sees  the  men  frequentlv  run  along 
the  street  in  the  arms  of  women.  We  believe 
them  to  be  their  own  wives.  Women  in  general 
enjoy  too  much  liberty,  and  the  fashionable  ones 
wear  the  same  dresses  as  those  of  the  lower  class. 
The  dress  of  the  women,  especially  at  night,  is 
not  always  decent.  Excepting  the  Dutch  women, 
all  other  European  women  stand  below  the 
Frenclu  The  men  are  stiff,  rough,  and  a  little 
proud ;  they  wear  no  weapons,  and  very  seldom 
the  distinctions  of  their  rank.  It  appears  that 
every  body,  and  even  the  fashionable  people,  fre¬ 
quent  the  “  Cafes.”  High  officers  even  frequent 
tnc  theaters.  We  were  sorry  we  could  not  under¬ 
stand  every  thing  there.  Almost  every  body  had 
a  spying-glass,  which,  perhaps  from  distraction, 
was  always  directed  at  us.  The  merchants  are 
proud,  and  the  shopkeepers  do  not  like  one  to  turn 
their  articles  too  much  about.  It  annoyed  us  ver}’ 
much  to  see  raw  meat  exhibited  in  the  towns. 
Eating  meat  is  often  very  healthy ;  but  why  ex¬ 
hibit  it  to  every  one?  In  Paris  and  London  they 
run  (walk)  very  fast,  just  as  they  do  in  our  coun¬ 
try  when  there  is  a  fire.  The  houses  are  so  high 
that  they  must  be  destroyed  at  the  first  earth¬ 
quake.  They  appear,  however,  to  stand  against 
fire. — Englitk  paptr. 

Two  millions  worth  of  diamonds  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  the  last  year.  So  says  a 
foreign  writer  who  has  been  reading  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Emioravts  from  Europe. — The  diversion  to  the 
Federal  army  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  labor  from 
its  legitimate  channels  would  produce  serious  re¬ 
sults.  were  it  not  for  the  assurances  of  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  European  immigration.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  such  a  heavy  influx 
of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Old  World  to  our 
shores  during  the  current  year  as  to  compensate, 
in  a  great  measure,  fur  the  exhaustion  of  onr  pop¬ 
ulation  by  the  circumstances  of  war.  It  is  confi¬ 
dently  predicted  by  sanguine  calculators  that  the 
DumWr  of  immigrants  to  arrive  in  1864  will  reach 
nearly  half  a  million.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  industrial  population  of  the 
North  and  West  have  been  drawn  off  from  their 
usual  vocations  by  the  war.  In  this  condition  of 
our  affairs,  therefore,  we  ought  to  encourage  and 
welcome  the  accessions  to  our  laboring  population 
from  the  Old  World. — Kme-York  Shipping  Lul. 

Sir  J.  D.  Paul  iw  “Prsal  Srrvititde." — ^The 
Madras  Txmt*  gives  some  curious  information  re¬ 
jecting  the  notorious  fraudulent  banker.  Sir  John 
iWn  Paul.  Immediately  after  he  was  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude.  Lady  Paul  realized  all  the 
property  settled  upon  her,  and  proceeded  without 
delay  to  Sydney,  where  she  purchased  a  beautiful 
Beat  in  the  suburbs.  Her  husband  having  arrived 
at  a  penal  settlement  in  another  part  of  Australia 


as  one  of  a  gang  of  convicts,  the  wife  of  the  con¬ 
victed  baronet  applied  to  the  government  for  his 
serviees,  and  was  permitted  to  employ  him  as  her 
“assigned  servant.”  We  need  scarcely  add  that, 
having  thus  released  him  from  unpleasant  re¬ 
straint,  she  placed  all  the  newly  purchased  prop¬ 
erty  in  his  hands,  and  has  since  led  a  very  quiet 
life  in  his  company. 

The  Austrian  Armt. — A  letter  from  Copen¬ 
hagen  of  the  27th  March,  in  the  Siicle,  says :  “  Two 
days  ago  the  Austrian  army  suddenly  quitted  the 
positions  they  had  occupied  round  Fredericia, 
without  the  most  skillful  strategists  being  able  to 
divine  the  cause  of  that  inexplicable  movement. 
The  motive  h&s  just  been  discovered,  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  this  city  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  it,  as  the 
journals  have  not  appeared  here  either  yesterday 
or  to-day.  The  following  are  the  facts :  All  the 
Hungarians,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  belonging 
to  the  Austrian  army,  had  concerted  together  to 
go  over  to  the  Danes,  in  order  to  combat  with 
them  against  the  common  enemy  of  their  nation¬ 
ality.  In  a  few  hours  more  the  conspiracy,  the 
news  of  which  could  not  have  failed  to  excite  the 
greatest  emotion  in  Europe,  would  have  been  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  As  soon  as  General  de  Qab- 
Icnz  became  aware  of  the  plot,  he  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  immediately  retire  from  Fredericia. 
An  investigation  was  afterward  instituted,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  the  condemnation  to 
death  of  a  certain  number  of  Hungarian  officers 
and  soldiers.  According  to  a  letter  received  this 
evening  from'a  Danish  officer,  and  which  I  have 
now  la‘fore  me,  the  number  does  not  amount 
to  less  than  thrtt  hundred!  What  is  certain  is, 
that  last  night  and  the  night  before  platoon  firing 
was  heard  which  could  only  have  been  caused  by 
the  sentences  being  carried  into  execution.  The 
Hungarians  have  comprehended  the  shameful 
part  which  they  are  made  to  perform.  The  Ital¬ 
ians  enrolled  in  the  Austrian  army  will  soon  be 
actuated  by  similar  feelings,  and  next  will  come 
the  turn  of  the  Poles  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
PoseR.” 

The  Musical  Signs. — The  seven  musical  signs 
—  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  sa — invented  by  the  Keno- 
dictine  monk,  Guido  Aretino,  are  the  first  sylla¬ 
bles  of  some  words  contained  in  the  first  stanza  of 
a  Latin  hy-mn,  composed  in  honor  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  runs  thus : 

Ut  qneant  laxis 
i?csonare  fibris, 

Mira  gestorum 
Aomnli  tuorum, 

Solye  polluti 
Zobii  reatum, 

/Sancte  loannes. 

The  gold  medal  presented  to  General  W ashing- 
ton  by  Congress  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by 
the  British,  and  the  only  gold  one  ever  presented 
to  him,  has  been  purchased  by  a  few  gentlemen  of 
Delaware,  and  will  be  presented  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant. 

The  sum  paid  for  the  medal  is  over  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

In  the  districts  of  China  ravaged  by  the  rebels, 
the  surviving  population  feed  on  the  emaciated 
bodies  of  the  deau  for  want  of  other  food. 
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